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The objective of the study is to provide a comparison 
of the educational assistance benefits available to returning 
servicemen under the three G.I. Bills that have been in effect since 
1944. Most of the information deals with the almost 1.4 million 
veterans receiving educational benefits. Some data are included on 
the 19,500 vocational rehabilitation trainees and the 45^800 
dependents who were receiving benefits as of April 1973. Much of the 
data on benefit programs is non-comparable. Most of the data analyzed 
came from V.A. files* Since the V.A. has no means of evaluating State 
Approving Agencies, it cannot judge their effectiveness. The rate of 
participation in educational benefits is substantially lower for 
black veterans. Special education programs for all educationally 
disadvantaged groups were better developed during the Vietnam Era 
than previously. In general, the "real value" of the educational 
allowance available to veterans of World War II was greater than the 
current allowance being paid to veterans of the Vietnam conflict when 
adjustments are made for the payment of tuition, fees, books, and 
supplies. The effectiveness of these benefits is directly related to 
the availability of low-cost readily accessible public institutions, 
which varies considerably between States. Coordination of services 
with other Federal agencies by the V.A. has been limited^ (A 46-page 
bibliography is included.) (MS) 
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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 



Vetera xs Ai):mi x isximuox, 
Office of tu>: Admixisthatou of \''ETEitvNs Affairs, 

Washington, D,CK. September 18, 1973. 

Hon. SriKO T. Agxew, 
Freskleyit of the Senate, 
Washington. D,C. 

Dear iln. 1^res.idext: Section 413,of Public Law 92-540, the Viet- 
imni Era Vetcnius* IJeadjustineiit Assistance Act of 1972, directed 
the Adnnr.istrntoi; of Veterans Aii'aii-s. in consultation with the Ad- 
nu!iistrator*s Advisory Committee on veterans' vocational rchabilita- 
tion and education, to provide for *^an independent study of the opera- 
tion of the post-Korean conflict program of educational assistance cur- 
I'ently carried out under [title 38 U,S.C.] in comjparison with siiniJar 
programs of e<hjcatjonal assistance that were available to veterans of 
Vrorld ^^'ar 11 and of tlie ivorean conflict.-' It was further specified 
tliat the results of the f^tudy, 'Hogethev with such reconnnendations as 
are warranted to iinprove the preseiit prograui," were to be trans- 
mitted to the President and the Congress within six mouths after the 
date of enactment of P.L. 92-540. 

Several factors combined, however, to make an extensioii of tliat 
deadline (April 24, 1973) advisable. On April 9, 1973, the Cliairmen 
of the Senate and House Comniittees on Veterans' Aflairs were ad- 
vised of the I'easons for the delay and that the results of a conipre- 
liensivc and objective study would be transinitted by mid-Sei^tember 
1973. 

Proposals for the study were requested from eleven potential con- 
tractoi*s on ilay 4, 1973, and, upon the reconnnendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee^ I approved an award to Educational Testing Serv^- 
ice, Princeton, Xew Jersey, on 3Iay 25, 1973. On August 20, 1973, the 
Pi'oject Director for Educational Testing Service (ETS) forwai'ded to 
the \Vterans Administration the results of the study, entitled: Edu- 
cational Assistance to Yeteram: A Comparative Study of Three GI 
Bills. This document was immediately turiied over to the Advisory 
Committee for its review and analysis. 

After anrouucenient in the Federal Register, the Committee met 
with the Project Director and other representatives of ETS, on Au- 
gust 30, 1973. In that session, it was pointed out to ETS that the presen- 
tation of its findings and conclusions bore no apparent relationship to 
the purposes of the study as outlined in the contract, and that the Re- 
port contained certain inaccuracies, and — in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee—other errors of both omission and commission. By anutual con- 
sent, the Committee considered the document before it to be a "draft 
final report;" and, ETS agreed to (1) revise the ?ection on "findings 
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and conclusions" to relate them more clearly to the purposes of the 
study, and (2) to correct data errors tliroughout the report 

On September 8, 1973, ETS returned the revised report and met 
a^ain with the Advisory Committee on that date. The Advisory Com- 
mittee received the Final' Report at that meet ing and, under date of 
September 10, it was forwarded to me by tlie Cliairnian of the Com- 
mittee's Subcom:nittee on the Independent Study. 

Since then the Keport lias been under hitensive review by the VA. 
While this review is ongoing, I am transmitting herewith the results 
of the study, in the form of the Final Eeport by the Educational Test- 
ing Scn'ice, and the observ^ations and recommendations of my Ad- 
visory Committee {Letter of September 10, 1973). 

There is set forth below VA's preliminary analysis of the Report, 
and our comments and reactioiis to its major findings and conclusions. 

Section 413 required that the comparison of the programs appli- 
cable to the three eras be made from the following six points of view: 
administration; veteran pai^ticipation; safeguards against abuse; ade- 
quacy of henefit level; scope of programs; and information and out- 
reach efforts. In these six areas of analysis, the highlights of the 
study's findings and conclusions are as follows : 

A dm i nis tra lion 

The Veterans Administration has administered the educational ben- 
efit programs effectively and responsibly over the three conflict 
periods. 

The Report also contains the following related observations — 

VA has changed its organizational structure to keep pace with 
operational experience and new legislative policies and requirements. 

YA. has continued to improve in terms of safeguarding against 
abuses in the programs. 

VA has made (and is making) progressive move? toward improved 
service to veterans and reduced operational inefficiencies; however, 
it is too early to assess the effectiveness of certain current efforts. 

VA has increased its Avorkiag relationships with other concerned 
agencies and organizations and its participation on interagency com- 
mittees; and, the degree of coordination between the VA and other 
Federal agencies is greater now than during the two previous conflict 
periods. On the other hand, the Report expresses the following reser- 
vations in this regard : 

(a) coordination between VA and other Federal agencies "remains 
limited" and "vciries greatly fi'om agency to agency;" although, 
"when the VA has exercised initiative and leadership the results have 
been good," 

{b) "coordination with the plethora of local level community serv- 
ices is left to the discretion of the regional or field office." (While the 
Report does not contain documentation on the point, this hitter res(»r- 
vation implies unevenness of coordination by VA field stations with 
non-VA agencies and organizations interested in veterans' educational 
programs). 

Concerning these observations on administration, the Report does 
not explain their relationship to a study of comparability of the thiiee 
program eras, but the apparent implication is to the effect that the 
Vietnam Era veteran is better off in this regard than his World 
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War II and Korean conflict counterparts. Certainly, there was no 
counterpart in the previous eras to the President's Veterans Pro- 
gram ("Six-Point. Piiogram'*). This massive effort — laimchad in 1971 
pursuant to an executive order by President Nixon — in which the 
concerted attention of all concerned Federal agencies was focused 
on the problems of Vietnam returnees receives only indirect, and 
slight mention in the ETS Report. VA played a significant role in 
this successful endeavor to coordinate all programs of the Executive 
Branch that might in any v;ay speed the full readjustment of Viet- 
nam veterans. Moreover, this is an ongoing effort and the VA has 
recently developed a comprehensive plan for intensifying the coopera- 
tive activities of all agencies and organizations, private as well as pub- 
^ lie, that are concerned with the provision of benefits and services 
(including information and outreach efforts) for veterans of the Viet- 
nam Era, This will cover local, as well as State and national organi- 
sations, and specific and uniform guidelines will be provided to VA 
field stations. 

Also, in the area of administration, the Report contains two 
criticisms of VA's handling of the educational assistance programs. 
Neither of these relate to comparability but they deserve comment 
here. 

The first has to do with VA's policies as to assessment of program 
effectiveness, and the second with VA's methods of measurement of 
progress and attendance by veterans in trade and vocational training 
schools, as opposed to those in institutions of higher learning (i,e., a 
clock-hour standard applies to other than college level studies, whei*eas 
a credit-hour standard is used for college degree programs) . 

It is true that VA in the past has not considered that its mission 
included the collection and analysis of data other than that %yhich 
is necessary for administering the educational program and providing 
service to veterans. This view is based on the fact that the assessment 
of the effectiveness or quality of education and training has not been 
explicitly committed to VA by the Congress. However, the sensitivity 
of this issue, as drawn in the Report, deserves further consideration 
and discussion with the concerned Committee of the Congress. 
VA's policy regarding the clock-hour standard for measuring prog- 

9 ress and attendance in trade and vocational schools stems from 1950 

legislation, applicable to World War II trainees, and it has remained 
cssontiallv uncnanged throughout the Korean and Vietnam experience. 
Xevert-heless, the Report expresses the view that the requirement is 

• outmoded, is unnecessarily discriminating, and "may be inhibiting 

tlie use of benefits for below college level training."^ In 1071, VA did 
recommend a liberalization of its policy (to apply in those instances 
of trade or technical courses given at an institution offering courses 
leading to a standard college degree) but this proposal was not en- 
dorsed by the Congress, VA will take another look at this entire ques- 
tion, from the viewpoint stated in the Report, and make such recom- 
mendations as seem warranted. 

Veteran Pa7'ticipation 

The Report contains mucli data on tlie percentage of usage (Le., 
"participation rates*') by eligible vet'*vans of the GI education benefit 
for the three conflict periods. On t)ie basis of this data, the study 
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found that "tlie participation rate of Vietnam Era veterans is ap- 
pi'oachiii<r that of World A\'ur 11.'' 

This same dab? also levoals that the Vietnam Era participation 
rate already exccvds that of Ktn*ean oonfliet veterans. (The VA's own 
studies sliow tliat the Vietnam Era participation rate not only is 
**appr<^>achiu«r" that of "Woi'lcl War II hut will soon exceed it, pei'haps 
as early as thi^^ falls eiiroU^nent. Uitimatelvc it appears tliat the 
Vietnam Era piirticipation rate will <ro well heyond that of World 
War II veterans). 

The Ileport contends, liowever. that the respective participation 
rates (i.e., the percentafre of eli<rihle \-eteruns who use their GI edu- 
cational benefits) are not an adequate measure of the relative success 
of the pro<rratus, for the three enis. in ])rovidin«i: readjustinent >- 
assistance. 

Whili^ ilie VA believes that participation rates remain a useful 
indicator for this pm'pose (in fact, it f-^ the only one available), the 
VA is aware tliat in several respects u direct comparison of partici- 
pation rates cunnot be mmle. As the Report points out. tlie educational 
and socio-economic structure of the nation has chan<i:ed profoundly 
since 104."). Tliis fact inis iiad and continues to have an impact on the 
utilization of the veterans echicatioiuil assistance pi-o^ranis. Moi-e 
specifically, tlie Report diH^^ 'J^'^es in detail several factors which make 
uieanin<rful comparisons of pi.i f iripation rates foi- the three eras diffi- 
cult oi' impossible. Principally, there have been significant changes 
(1) in the demographic characteristics of the members of the Armed 
Forces (and therefore of tlie veterans poj^uhition) ; (2) in the patterns 
of i-elease fi'om active duty; and (3) in the eligibility requii-ements 
for utilization of the ))enefit (i.e., dijire June 1, lOGC the ^STterans" 
educational program hati hf'en available to certain active duty service- 
ineJi, and almost I2^c of all Vietnam veterans trained under the cur- 
rent program took advantage of this change). The Reporf: also takes 
note of sc\'eral trends in educational practices that have had an impact 
on today's veteran (who, on th(> a^'erage, was younger at time of dis- 
charge and had attained a higher educational level than his World 
WarTI counterpait). These trends include increased popularity and 
acceptance of part-time, rather than full-time training; anci the 
gi-eater availabihty and utilization of community and Junior Colleges. 

In addition to the question of overall participation rat-es, the Report 
addresses the rnatier of pai'ticipation rates among black veterans and 
educationally disadvantaged veterans, both black and white. 

Because of a scarcity of pei'tinent data, however, it is not possible — 
in these two areas — to make meaningful comparisons of participation 
rates for either black oi' educationally disadvantaged veterans of the 
three conflict periods. Thus, the Report's findings in this regard are 
largely limited to issvies relating to Vietnam Era veterans alone. 
These are : 

(1) . that '^Thc rate of participation in educational benefits amon<5 
black veterans is substantially below that of white veterans . . . and, 

(2) . that *'Educati.onaliy' di.sadvantaged Vietnam Era veterans, 
both white and black, . . . participate in educational programs at a 
much lower than average rate." 

Both of these "fiadiiigs" hav^} been well-known to the VA and others 
concei'ned with the veterans educational assistance programs, and 
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VA for some long time lias made considerable extra effort on both 
fronts. Concerning this, the Report makes clear that educationally 
disadvantaged Vietnam Era veterans "are receiving more attention 
with regard to special education and training programs than have 
disadvantaged veterariS of the two previous conflicts." 

The Report also points out that the educationally disadvantaged 
black is participating iu training at a higher rate than white dis- 
advantaged veterans, but concludes : "It appears that current efforts 
need augmentations in order to further motivate the black veteran to 
entOT training." 

The V.A is not in disagreement with this conclusion. It has already 
prepared (i.e., before )'eceipt of the Report) an action plan to pursue 
even more positive approaches to seeking out and motivating all 
minority veterans and educationally disadvantaged veterans who have 
not yet taken advantage of their education and training benefits, 

Safeguards against ahme 

The Report finds that today's veterans' educational assistance pro- 
gram is relatively free of abuse. It states that abuses appear to have 
been more serious and more widespread in the World War II period 
than in either the Korean conflict or the Vietnam Era periods, and 
that the VA's administration of educational benefits continues to im- 
prove in terms of safeguarding against abuse. 

In support of this, the Report briefly traces the legislative and ad- 
ministrative history of the three GT bills, including steps taken to deal 
with major abuses. In this connection, it notes that the Korean GI 
Bil). (P.L. 82-550) was of major significance and that its basic provi- 
sions were retained in the 19CC Vietnam Era GI Bill (P.L. 89-358). 
Compared to the original GI BilL the principal safeguards against 
abuse are stated in the Report as follows: 

. . Under the Korean Bill, the enrolling veteran had to demon- 
strate a definite educational or vocational objective, he could not enroll 
in- a vocational or recreational courses, and he was entitled to only one 
change of course before VA authorization was required. 

"As an attempted safeguard against overcharges and abuses by profit 
schools, P.L. 82-550 provided that the educational assistance allow- 
ance would be paid directly to the veteran as a partial stipend, with 
no direct tuition payment to be made to the school by the VA." 

Af:ainst this baclcground, the Report stresses "The singular lack of 
significant publicity with respect to widespread abuses in the various 
educaHonal and training projorrams today — in contrast to those of 
^A'^VII and concludes that "The probability of such abuses occurring 
at the present time would appear to be minimized due to the wide- 
si)read experience and interaction of the federal government and the 
educational community in a wide variety of financial programs and the 
absence of a large volnnie of veterans entering educational institutions 
S'Tuultaneouslv." 

As to specific abuses in today's program, the Report focuses on the 
area of correspondence courses. Again, it traces the history of VA's 
and Congress' efforts to develop and apply safegxiards relative to vet- 
erans training by correspondence. This covers the VA-inifiated 
changes incorporated in P.L. J)2-540, and the Report refers to these 
as "significant safeguards for the correspondence training area." It 
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also covers the nchuinislrutive seeps VA liiis taken to inform and caip 
tion veterans on certain aspects of correspondence coui'scs. 

Concerning tliis area, the Kcport contains one finding: . . prog- 
ress has been nnidc toward redncijig abuses in training by correspond- 
ence. . . At tlie same time, it conchides that ''some'^problems re- 
main wliich warrant careful scrutiny' and safeguards." 

This conchision appears to rehite to a concern over low completion 
rates and problems (**tliough less flagrant than in previous years'') 
involving tlie advertising and sales practices of some correspondence ' 
schools. 

The VA agrees with the finding and with the conchision (even 
though the latter appears to go beyond the study's legislative mission) , 
and VA will continue — within the limits of its authority — ^to examhic ^- 
closely the entire ai-ea of training by correspondence \nulcr the GI 
BilL 

Adetjmcy of Benefit Level 

In seeking the answer to the (piestiuiK **How does the level of bene- 
fits paid to \'ietnam veterans compare with those benefits paid to World 
War II veterans?," the study proceeded on the basis that : '"A measure 
of the *real' value of educational bei\efits or what dollar amount in 
benefits would be required to provide parity in purchasing an educa- 
tion between tlie veterans of '\^'orld War II and his Vietnam counter- 
part nuiy be ascertained by adjusting the World War II subsistence 
benefits and educational benefits for changes that have occurred in 
the Consumer Price Index." 

For this computation, the amounts available in 1948 (highest WWII 
rates) for a single veteran in an institution of higher learning were 
matched — on u constant dollar basis — with the amounts available cur- 
rently for a similarly situated Vietnam veteran. 

The Report cites the results of t'nis analysis as follows : 

"It is apparent that the average Vietnam veteran attending a 4-year 
public or a 2-year puhVfC institution has educational benefits slightly 
higher tlian his World War IT counterpait wlien adjustments for 
changes in the Consumer Price Index are made." 

Despite tliis clear and obviously correct statement, the Report pro- 
ceeds to argue that the "real value" of the educational allowance avail- 
able to veterans of World War II was greater than the current allow- 
ance bein^g paid to veterans of the Vietnam conflict. In doing so. the 
Report brings into the discussion a number of matters which VA be- 
lieves go beyond the issue of comparability, and beyond the basic in- 
tent of the Congress when it extended educational asskta^-ice allow- 
ances to veterans of the thi^ee conflict periods. 

On this latter point, it must be stressed that the GI Bills were never 
designed to provide all of a veteran's living expenses and educational 
expenses. They were designed to assist liim in defraying the costs of 
an education (or training) program, and to assist him in providing 
for a part of his (and his dependent's) living? costs. The Report itself 
makes this statement : ^'The GI Bill^ has traditionally been Only an ele- 
ment — but a major one — in the living funds available to veterans. It 
has not been enough to support even a single veteran in most loca- 
tions, particularly today with the cost of living continuing to rise." 

Yet, the Report does not call for mere cost-of-living adjustments; 
j^<-»-»erj it "finds" on the one hand (Finding No, 7), that if a veteran 
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applies his educational allo\vnnccs toward payment of tuition and 
other expenses (even at a public institution), "the benefits remaining 
are i^lsumcient to meet the veteran's estimated living expenses;" and 
on the other hand (Finding No. 8), that M'hen the veteran's resources 
are compared to his living expenses, "substantial need exists for addi- 
tional resources to meet educational costs." (The Eeport notes that 
this problen) is intensified for a veteran who wis-hes to attend a private 
institution since iiverage costs for such schools have risen 5-fold on the 
average since WWII, as compared to about 2i/^-fold for public schools. 
Thus far, over 81% of the Vietnam veterans using their benefits for 
post-secondary schooling have chosen public institutions). 

VA does not agree that a major change should be made in the nature 
of the GI educational assistance. Moreover, VA believes it important 
to i^etain a reasonable relationship between the educational assistance 
provided to nonser>'ice-disabled veterans (intended to be a partial sup- 
port program) and the vocational rehabilitation assistance provided 
to service-disabled veterans (intended to be a full-support program). 
As to tl)e GI Bill students, the Report notes that even those institutions 
wliich provide financial assistance "expect that students will provide 
some portion of their own expenses from their own efforts." Just as 
in the case of World War II veterans, this "self-help" can take many 
forms. The lieport mentions: contributions fi'om personal savings, 
part-time work, and spouse's earnings. Also, there are various types of 
Federal loans or grants today that were not available to World War 
II GI s. 

The thrust of the Eeport's other major "findings" (Nos. 10, 11^ and 
12) in this area has to clo with the geographic availability of relatively 
low-cost educational institutions. The lieport contends tnat, "The vet- 
eran residing in a State with a well-developed system of low-cost in- 
stitutions has significantly more of his benefits available to help defray 
living expenses than would his counterpart living in a State without 
such a system,'" and, thereforOj **The accessibility of post-secondary 
education for the Vietnam veteran is a function of not only his mili- 
tary service but also his particular State of residence." 

Concerning tliis issue, the Report concludes ; "To r^tore equity be- 
tween veterans residing in different States with different systems of 
public education, some form of variable payments to institutions to 
ameliorate the difference in institutional costs would be required," 

It is clear, of course, that the Report is not here speaking of com- 
parability between Vietnam veterans and those of earlier conflicts, but 
between Vietnam veterans and Vietnam veterans; i.e., those living in 
States which support public educational institutions heavily, com- 
pared to those in States which do not. 

I^ is believed that this suggestion concerning "variable payments" 
based on State of residence would create considerably more problems 
than the one it is intended to overcome. Also, this approach would 
be inconsistent with that generally applicable in the dispensation of 
Federal veterans' benefits. VA does not recomme:id it for consideration 
by the Congress. 

Scope of programs 

The Report contains considerable discussion and data as to the scope 
of the education and training programs for Vietnam vetsrans, and cer- 
^ftin comparisons are made as to similar programs for veterans of the 
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earlier conflicts, especially as to the World War II programs concern- 
ing on- farm training, on-the-job training, flight training, and training 
by correspondence. While the Eeport does not offer detinitive findings 
or conclusions relative to the scope of programs for Vietnam veterans, 
it clearly indicates that the scope of programs today is broader than 
previously available. This is particularly true for the educationally 
disadvantaged who, in the words of the Report, "are receiving more 
attention with regard to special education and training programs than 
have disadvantaged veterans of the two previous conflicts." 

Concerning these special programs (not available to veterans of the 
otlier eras) the Eeport carries tlie following statement : 

"VA special programs, including free entitlement, PREP, tutorial 
assistance and work-study vepreseTxt an increased awareness on the part 
of the VA, of educational deficiencies wiiich have traditionally stifled 
the career and training aspirations of a minority of veterans eligible 
f ov benetits. Although the effects of these programs on overall paitici- 
pation rates cannot be gauged precisely, free entitlement and PEEP 
Iraye undoubtedly enabled a greater number of disadvantaged Vietnam 
Era veterans to enter postsecondary programs of some sort. Further- 
more, the work-study program, although still in its initial stages, has 
tremendous potential for providing financial assistance to veterans cur- 
rently not in training due to lack of funds." 

In addition, the Report identifies and describes a number of other 
(non-VA) Federal programs concerned wi'"^^ support of education and 
training, and which can be of assistance to Vietnam Era veterans, but 
which were generally not available for veterans of the other tw^o eras. 

Infoi^mation and Outi^each Efforts 

The Eeport states that "The outreach efforts of the^VA have been 
successful in informing veterans* especialhs the ecUicationally disad- 
vantaged, that benefits are available." 

On the other hand, the Report contends that "in both infonning and 
counseling, tliere has been a decrease in personal contact," and that 
"the quantity of counseling to veterans under the GI Bill has declined 
over the three periods." 

It is true that the qur,ntity of counseling provided by VA has de- 
dined over the three periods; ho\vever, as the Report also points out, 
this decline shoxdd bo viewed in the context of the marked increase that 
has occurred since World War II in counseling services available to 
veterans, and others, from college and university counseling centers 
and other sources. 

It is also true that there has been a decrease shown in VA's personal 
contact with Vietnam veterans. Tliere are reasons for this, one being 
the decline in dischargees from the military. The number of newly 
discharged veterans notified by the VA of benefits peaked in fiscal 
year 1970: the present discharge rate is 47% of the 1970 total. The 
number of educationally disadvantaged has dropped at an even more 
dramatic n.te. Meanwhile, as the Report makes clear, VA has initiated 
other efl'orts to contact and inform veterans: "The VA has shifted 
from a passive information role of resnonding to innuiries to one that 
actively seeks to inform the veteran of his benefits. The outreach effort 
includes such programs as overseas orientations, presentations at sep- 
aration points, a series of letters mailed to recently returned veterans^ 
^rie-stop assistance centers', mobile vans, and toll-free telephone lines." 
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The Report also notes that the VA has supplied certain veterans' 
service organizations with lists of the newly discharged in an effort 
to take advantage of their locul organizations and channels of com- 
munication. 

On balance* it is believed that the Eeport demonstrates that the 
Vietnam veteran — from the six points of view specified in the law, and 
reviewed above — does have availability to educational assistance bene- 
fits from the VA that are comparable to those extended to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. VA also believes that the Edu- 
cational Testing Service has prepared a commendable report, consid- 
ering the limitations of time and scarcity of pertinent data in some 
areas. It is a valuable collection, in one document, of a vast amount 
of data on or related to the veterans' education and training programs. 

At the same time, VA does have a number of reservations as to cer- 
tain of the Report's ''Findings and conclusions'' and as to the validity 
of some of ETS's aiialyses or interpretations of certaiji data referred 
to or contained in the Report, Several of our reservations are men- 
tioned above, 

Mean^vhile, I have received from the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Veter '\s' Atl'airs, under date of September 7j 1973, a request 
that VA submit to his Conmiittee a thoroughly detailed analysis of 
the Report, *^indi/:'ating agreement or disagreement with the inajor 
findings and conclusions, togetJier with such discussion and data as is 
considered necessary to substantiate the positions taken by the Vet- 
erans Administration/' The Chairman also asked for information 
concerning any of the statistical material in the Report, or the inter- 
pretation placed on this material, with which VA may be in disagree- 
ment. Time lias not permitted us to complete this analysis but it will 
be accomplished and transmitted to Chairman. Dorn in the very near 
future. 

Additionally, the Chairman's letter calls upon VA to conduct an 
extensive survey to determine the cost impact (including on individual 
trainees) of revelling to a World War II type program, wlrereby pay- 
ments were nuule direct to institutions covering the cost of a veteran's 
tuition, books, fees, and supplies, and a separate ^'subsistence allow- 
ance'- w*as paid directly to the veteran, VA is presently preparing a d^;- 
sign for such a study and will keep Chairman Dorn and other interest- 





September 1G, 1973. 

Hon. Donald E. Johnson, 

Administrator of VeteraTis Affairs^ Veterans Administratian, Wash- 
ington^ D.C. 

Dear Mr. Johnson: Your Advisory Committee on Education and 
. Rehab^itation respectfully forwards its recommendations to you on 
the I ndent Study, Public Law 92-540, Section 413. 

Th aunittee received the final report from Educational Testing 
Service to the Administrator on September 8, 1973. In review of the 
Study, the Committee offers the following general observations: 

1. The Studj^ provided limited coverage to the "purposes" of the 
Study as specihed in the law. Reasons for the limitations are presented 
in the preface section of the Study report. 

2. Tne conclusions and findings appeared to be somewhat "selective" 
in terms of the broad aspects of the Study, such as conclusions regard- 
ing counseling "personal contact," veterans service organizations, and 
correspondence courses. 

3. The Study concentrated on college level projgrams and minimized 
attention to below college level, on-the-job trainmg, vocational educa- 
tion and related programs. 

4. The ETS should be commended for the amount of valuable data 
on veterans benefits collected and presented in a limited time. 

5. The Veterans Administration Internal Liaison Committee is 
commended for its cooperation and efforts in providing assistance to 
the Educational Testing Service. 

The Committee offers the following comments and/or recommenda- 
tions in relations to specific "purposes" of the Study. 

1. Scope of Programs, — Data contained in the Study indicate that 
the scope of Veterans' Administration programs is broader today than 
previously available in the other two eras. However, the Study does 
not contain definitive conclusions on the comparison of the scope of 
the progi'ams in the three eras. 

On the other hand, it did conclude on the State Approving Agen- 
cies that traditionally it has been the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment that no department, agency, or officer of the United States shall 
exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State Ajd- 
proving Agency, or State education agency, or any educational insti- 
tution. In light of this policy, the Committee recommends that (1) 
the Administrator examine the efforts that are now being made within 
that framework to determine if they have been effective; and (2) To 
the extent that they have not been, the Committee recommends that 
the Administrator ask the Congress to address itself to the question 
as to whether or not the national policy should be changed to permit 
more efforts so that the veteran may receive better dollar value for 
the funds expended. 

The Committee further, recommends that the YA. carefully review 
the performance of SAA's in terms of the standards and criteria they 
?Baintain in approving educational institutions for veterans. 
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2. Veteran Participation, — Although isolated comparisons of par- 
ticipation rates based on sjoecific time periods and addressed to certain 
groups maj' show less participation of Vietnam era veterans, the gen- 
eral over-all comparisons reveal that, anticipated participation rates 
of Vietnam era veterans will be equal to, or greater than, the past eras. 

Even though the Committee reco^izes the increased efforts made 
by the VA as to the educationally disadvantaged and minority veter- 
ans, the Committee recommends that the VA give optimal effort 
toward developing new and innovative approaches to increase the par- 
ticipation rate of these veterans. 

3. Adequacy of Benefit Level. — In the "adequacy of benefits" aspect 
of tha Study and the related conclusions drawn, the Advisory Com- 
mittee assumes that the intent of the legislation for the "GI Bill" of 
the three eras was to provide ''assistance" to veterans and not to pro- 
vide the full costs of educational and living expenses. 

The Study shows that the benefits bemg paid to the majority of 
Vietnam veterans attending colleges is more adequate today than in 
WW II. This is true due to the higher percentage of veterans attend- 
ing public two and four year institutions compared to WW II. 

On the issue of should benefits be higher for veterans attending pri- 
vate institutions and higher costing public institutions in some otates, 
the Advisory Committee recognizes that this is a congressional public 
policy matter. 

4. Infonnation and Outreach Efforts, — Concerning information and 
outreach efforts, the Advisory Committee notes the findings of the 
Study show that the efforts have increased while public attention and 
attitudes are less positive than in WW II. The Committee points out 
that the Study did not investiglite the quality of counseling efforts, 
but only covered the quantitative aspects. The Committee believes it 
important that despite the finding that there is less "personal contact 
today, the VA uses other means of contacting veterans, such as institu- 
tional veterans counselors. The Committee commends the VA on its 
shift from a passive informative agency to one actively seeking to in- 
form veterans of their benefits, and recommends the continuance of this 
positive approach. 

The Advisory Committee notes that observations in the Study in re- 
spect to attention given veterans by the various service organizations, 
and their influence, may have some factual basis; but some statements 
in the Study are misleading, such as reference to the work of the U.S. 
Veterans Advisory Commission. The observations need to be consid- 
ered in the light of today's conditions compared to past eras, the pos- 
ture of national policy on veterans benefits, and the changing role of 
veterans organizations in the three eras. 

5. Safeguards Against Abuse, — The Cofiimittee cites that the Study 
limited its investigation of the "nature rmd degree of abuses in the 
programs" to mainly correspondence courses. The Committee concurs 
with findings and conclusions on correspondence courses that question 
the advertising;, sales procedures, and edu-^fitional quality of some 
schools. The Committee notes that the Study does indicate that the 
abuses of VTW II have been minimized, but does not elaborate with 
specific examples. Also, an exploration of "safe^ruards" for educa- 
tional assistance programs is absent in the Study. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee recommends that VA continue reviewing its programs and op- 
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erations for all possibli* abuses and establish any necessary safeguards. 

6. Administration. — On the aspect coiicerning the administration 
and execution of the education and training programs, the Commit- 
tee concurs in the conclusions reported in the Study and the VA has 
administered the programs responsibly and effectively over the three 
eras. 

However, the CommiUee recommends that the VA assume a more 
positive leadership and coordinating role amoiig othei' fedei'al agen- 
cies. 

The Committee recognizes the negative connotations on vocational 
education and recommends that Coiigress be urged to review its legis- 
ktion to insure equal treatment and status for vocatioiial education 
programs for veterans. 

Respectfully yours, 



Vice Chairman, Administrator's Advisortj Committee on Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation^ and Chaii'inan^ Subcommittee on 
the Independent Study » 



William M. DETWEiiiER, 
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PREFACE 



The primary objective of the present study Is to provide an independent 
comparison of the educational assistance benefits available to returning 
servicemen under the three GI Bills that have been in effect since 1944. 
To study the totality of benefits would involve the consideration of the 
activities of over 29 million men and women {who together with their de- 
pendents make up 48 percent of the American population) over a period of 
30 years. It would Involve consideration of the more than $120 billion 
spent by the United States government to provide them with benefits — of 
which $24.6 billion has been spent on education. A study which, by law, 
was to be conducted within six montns could not attempt an Investigation 
of that magnitude. Limiting the study to only educational assistance 
benefits left the remaining task an enormous one. As a consequence, this 
report is subject to a number of inherent limitations. 

The most pressing limitation under which the study staff has functioned 
has been that of time. Proposals for the study were requested by the 
Veterans Administration on May 4, 1973, v^lth a submission date of May 17, 
1973. The award to Educational Testing Service was made by the Veterans 
Administration on Friday, May 25, 1973. Delivery of the final draft 
report for review with the Advisory Committee was required by August 21, 
1973. Clearly, a total time frame of some 87 days must be considered in 
reviewing the final report. 

This time frame required that the scope of the study be focused on 
those areas where the bulk of the benefits are directed. Most of the 
Information in this report deals with the almost 1.4 million veterans 
receiving educational benefits . Trainees who are on active duty in the 
Armed Forces are not considered in any detail. Some data are Included on 
the 19.5 thousand vocational rehabilitation trainees and the 45.8 thousand 
dependents (wives, widows* and children) who were receiving benefits as of 
April 1973, 

A second mijor li^nitation involved the basic non-comparability of 
many of the benefit programs and data that were or are now available. In 
the original 61 Bill, for example, there were provisions for veterans to 
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be trained on the farm in order to provide comparable benefits for fanners 
as were being provided for college students and apprentices. Social and 
economic changes since that time, however, have reduced the need for on-the- 
job farm training in favor of programs at the collegiate level to train 
farm managers and technicians. This shift has been recognized by the 
phasing out of the Farm Training Program, so that comparisons cannot be 
made. 

The problem of data comparability is perhaps best demonstrated in the 
matter of ethnic group membership. identification. Information about ethnic 
group membership was collected following World War II, These data were iwt 
collected during the Korean Conflict, but some sample data on such veterans 
of the Vietnam Era has been made available. The gap makes any significant 
comparison on ethnic group membership difficult. 

The limited time in which the study was to be conducted ;>recluded 
our ability to conduct any surveys of veterans, institutions, or others 
concerned with the education, training or rehabilitation of the veteran 
of the Vietnam Conflict, The clearance requirements for surveys conducted 
with federal funds are such that little if any time would have been avail- 
able for analysis and Inclusion in this report. We were fortunate in 
gaining access to a large sample of previously unavailable data relating 
to veterans' estimates of educational costs and the resources they had avail- 
able to meet those costs from financial statements filed with the College 
Scholarship Service of the College Entrance Examination Board, In additiun, 
a special analysis of data on veterans in oostsecondary education fn the 
State of California was carried out using information from a survey con- 
ducted by the California State Scholarship and Loan Commission, 

The inability to collect original data may help to explain gaps in 
the data base which could possibly have been discovered or derived from 
other sources. In most instances > it was necessary to rely on data collected 
by the Veterans Administration. In some cases there are data being collected 
but not tabulated in any meaningful way. In other cases there are data which 
are not being collected but which would have been useful. Many questions 
remain to which this study should have given attention, but which cannot 
be answered because the data have not been collected. 
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It has been necessary to rely hc-avily on the Veterans AdminULv^tion 
for information, advtce, and data. In many areas the only source of 
information available has been from VA files. Within limits k2 have 
added outside data, comparisons ft<ade by others, and independent contri- 
butions. We have attempted to review these data in an independent manner 
and our conclusions and findings are those of the staff and no others. 
We acknowledge the comments and suggestions made by members of the study 
subcoimittee of the Administrator's Education and Rehabilitation Advisory 
Committee (listed in Appendi;< C) during the progress report briefings on 
June 22, 1973 and July 20, 1973 and those of the Committee at its 
August 30, 1973 meeting. 

We are grateful to our Ad Hoc Advisory Panel, whose members (listed 
In Appendix C) were most helpful In suggesting sources of data, possible 
approaches, relevant social and other contexts, and made themselves 
available for additional inquiries and consultations during the progress 
of the study. The pressure of time has precluded their re.'iew of this 
study prior to submission. We appreciate their contributions byt fnust 
absolve tr.em of any responsibility. 

We wish to acknowledge the excellent cooperation of the VA Project 
Officer, Or. Andrew S. Adams, and the merrbers of the VA Internal Liaison 
Committee; Mr. Fred H. Branan, Mr. Robert Oysland, Mr. William J. Fallwell, 
Mr. Andrew H. Thornton, and Wr, Frank H. F. White. Their comprehensive 
knowledge of data sources within the Veterans Administration and willing- 
ness to spend long hours with staff was of material assistance in the 
data collection effort. 

In addition to the staff named as authors of this report, we would 
like to recognize our consultants to the study, George E. Arnstein and 
William D. Van Dusen, for their extensive roles in the project and to 
Janes J. Treires for his expert editorial assistance. 

We are especially indebted to Mary Oil worthy O/jr Administrative 
Assistant, who, in addition to maintainfng the o>'fice and staff on an sven 
keel, was responsible for the list of interviewees and the bibliography. 
Mrs. Rose White was unfailingly cheerful in meeting the secretarial demands 
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of a diverse staff. Our grateful thanks to Mrs. Marjorie Blinn, Hadine 
Chapman and Joan Salvesen. who gave unstintingly in the typing of the 
final report, working into the evenings and the weekend to meet the final 
critical deadline. 

The cover photograph is through the courtesy of the U.S. Air Force. 

While this study was benefitted from the advice and cooperation of 
many persons, and which has had frequent communication with the Veterans 
Administration, the analyses, findings, and conclusions are solely those 
of the study staff. 



James L. Bowman 
Project Director 

Princeton, Hew Jersey 
September I 1973 
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Chapter 1 



/BINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



There ii; no doubt that the World War II GI Bill was one of the 
most important and effective pieces of social legislation Congress had 
ev^?r enacted. It profoundly affected the fortunes of veterans and 
postwar society, and it transformed tlie nation's higher education system. 
But inages from the past should not govern our perception' of current 
realities and future alternatives. The GI Bill may not be doing as 
much today for veterans as it did in the past, or as it might do tomorrow. 

This latter point was recognized by tne Congress during its 
deliberation on the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1972 (PL Q2-540). Section 413 of that Act required that: 



"The Administrator, in consultation with the advisnry 
committee formed pursuant to section 1792 of this title 
(as redesignated by section 316(2) of this Act), shall 
provide for the conduct of an independent stwdy of the 
operation of the post-Korean conflict program of educa- 
tional assistance currently cirrfed out under chapters 
31, 34, 35, and 36 of this title in comparison with 
similar programs of educational assistance that were 
available to veterans of World War II and of the Korean 
conflict from the point of view of administration; 
veteran participation; safeguards against abuse; and 
adequacy of benefit level, scope of programs, and 
information and Cutreach efforts to meet the various 
education and training need5 of eligible veterans. 
The results of such study, together with such recom- 
mendations as are warranted to improve the present 
program, shall be transmitted to the President and the 
Congress within six months after the dato of enactment 
of this Act." 

fl) 
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In his Request for .1 Proposti! for thr» study* the Administrator 

indicated that the purpose nf the study w<is: 

"To compare the operation of the post-Korodn Conflict 
program of rduCiition.il assistance currently lK.»in^j carried 
Out by the Veterans Administration with similar programs 
of educational assistance that the Veterans Administration 
made available to veterans of World War II and the Korean 
Conflict in the following aspects: 

The scope and quality of the educational .ind 
training programs. 

The degree nf veterans pdrtici[>aLion in the 
programs. 

The adoquacyr nf the program benefits to veterans, 
educational and draining institutions, work force, 
and American society. 

The available infonnation and Outre.ich effnrts 
to meet the various educational and training 
needs of eligible veterans. 

The nature and degree of abjjses in the programs 
and the effectiveness of the safeguards established. 

The execution and administratiO;j of the educational 
and training programs." 

It should be noted that the total report consists of some 339 pa<jes plus 

three appendices that have attempted to meet t'lese namt'd needs ind purposes 

in the very limited time available. Recause of the availability and acc(?s- 

sibility of information, some of the aspects enumerated fiave bocn covered 

in greater detail than others this does not. niMjate their importance 

but suggests that further study and information is needed in those areas 

before further conclusions can be reached. 

Those findings and conclusions reached in the course of the study, 

which scetn to be of particular relevance are highlighted in the following 

sections. They are not, however, a total summary of the report: 
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A, The Scope and Quality of the Educational and Trainin<3 Programs 

Significant information is contained in the report regarding the scope 
of the educational and training programs currently existing. Only limited 
information has been obtainable regsrding the quality of the education and 
training programs, an area that most particularly warrants further study 
in the future. Under current procedures the State Approving Agencies are 
designated to assess the quality of education of cour3?s and training 
establishments for veterans. However: 

1 » The Veterana Adninietration }tas current I u no neann of measuvina the 
tjualtttf of the perfcmanee of the State Aprrovinn Aj^nifica ■arid therefore 
catmot be aaQuved that the noncu used to reinburce these ageriau^s t^kis 
uiselu spent . 

The State Approving Agencies are designated to assess the quality 
of education of courses and training establishments for veterans. In 
1973, the State Approving Agencies v;ere authorized to be reimbursed $10,6 
million by the VA for their services. Hovyever, there is no way to deter* 
mine whether this money was wisely spent. 

While prohibited by law from e;<erting any contro* over the State 
Approving Agencies, the VA is not protifbited from evaJuatfng t^?eir per- 
formance. Yet to date, little has been done to compile infomiition that 
would allow iin accurate evaluation of the performanrp of th'^ir agenc<es. 
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B. T he Oeq»'ec of Vetemns .P j rticip<3tiOP in the ProjrJin 

2 , Whil fi th e pt irti s *ipat i. o n • (^f l^t t! tna" ! ^ J ^'^.i'^f' 'V. ' '.'^ili^iii.^'li 
Oiiit of 'if or I' I War !! ^ thit;. to not .jn_ jAj^i^ *' ''i''V'l:J.'r. ' '/ : 'SJr'\^ '1*1 ' 

^ fair conparison of participation r.-tf^s under the rhroe r,l ".ills 
iKjst ho haseH on ir^ore infnrmation than the perconir^qo of plinililf 
veterans whn use their edijcatinn^l bennfUs, M'litional f-^ctnrs Sijch 
^s thp coriposition of the '\rn(0'1 FnrcPSt disch.irno rates, 

and elinlhiltty requirements ^^jst hn cnnsi-ierp'l. 

'".ince servlcpnien on active fluty a**? elinihlo for benefits under 
the Vietnam rr.i prn<irflm, p.irti c ipation rates which 'jncludo thori are not 
conpar^ble to those from the ^-/orlri 'far If and *^nre.in periods, 

^t the tine of sep^rfltinn frnm the '^rried Forces, thr? Vietnam Fm 
veteran is better etiMCiited, younoer, .ind h^s fewnr dependnnts th.in veter.ins 
nf !^orH Mr U, These f«^ctors sunnest that the Viefn^in Fr.i vetnr.in 
should bo heti!?r jlted to pursue pnst-sorvirn educ-nti on: hownv^r, viotn<nn 
ve terms h«^ve not particfpfltod .it ^ hi'*,hpr rato th^n ^nrld Var II v^ter.^ns, 
Al thounh enrol Uient in all 'types of postseconrlary ednc^tinn has increase-", 
the uS'ioe of the ^1 ^>ill nver the throp periods h^s regained about the 
sane. 

In view of these factors, equality nf participation rates fnr the 
three ^il Hills is nnt adequate nipast;re of their relative success in 
providino read ius tmpn t assistance. If '1ft percpnt nf the vnterans nf 
ilnrld 'lir 11 uspd thpir benefits when pns tspcnndary pHucation playpd a 
much less important rolp in career prpparation , vetierans of thP ciirrent 
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period should be expected to use their bpneflts at a hiqher rate to 
parallel the corrcjspondinn incrnase in enrollment in postsocondary 
education . 

3 . Thii rata of pnrticipaticm in i^dnnatinnnl h rnafitn monn hJg rk 
ncterana la .luhotantiallj he ley that of 'Jh iu? vctcrann ccnrl the overa ll 
participation rate. Thia is partly dun to difference a in aje, unarTploy- 
went, financial atability and dependency atatua. It appears that nirvcnt 
efforta n<^.(>d augmf'Ktitiofic in ovJt'r ^> furth^tr rn.)K <• oaf ,• fiir }d{i<*k iu:h:i'i>i 
U' entf'r traini^kj . 

The participation rate amonn hlack veterans of the Korean Conflict 
Is estimated to be about 51 percent. Howevnr, the current participation 
rate for hlack veterans is less than 25 percent. 

Thft participation of hlack veterans is also substantially below 
the current participation rate for all veterans. The educationally dis- 
advantaged black, participates in training at only one-third the rate 
of blacks with a high school education, but at a higher rate than white 
disadvantaged veterans. 

The VA work-study program, if expanded to include the "need to 
augment subsistence allowance" as a major criterion for participation in 
the program, together with the initiation of Advance Payment, may increase 
the number of black veterans in training. 
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4. Educationally diaadvantaged Victnan Eva veterans, both white and hlacka 
are receiving nore atte^\tion with regard to special education and traininfj 
progt'jns than have disadvantaged veterans cf th^ fjo 'previous conflicts . 
Nevertheless t they currently still vartici:?ate in educational programs at 

a much lover than av**.ra^e rate * 

The establishTiient of free-erttitlement, the Predischarge Education 
Program, and Project Transition are positive responses to the need among the 
disadvantaged to secure a high school education or other educational prepara- 
tion prior to the pursuit of a postsecondary program. Tutorial assistance, 
though not a program exclusively for the disadvantaged, may be addressed 
to the academic problems of the disadvantaged in training. 

Outreach lists (lists of the educationally disadvantaged) which are 
circulated by the VA to concerned organizations further illustrate the 
increased efforts to assist the disadvantaged. 

5. ViBtnajn veterans ara moi^e likely to participate at leae than full 
tirns mteB than World War IT and Korean veterans » 

The proportion of veterans parti cipatinq in full-time traininn has 
continued to f^ecline since the World Mar II oeriod. Since today's 
veteran Is younger and has fewer dependents than veterans of Morld "-iar II i 
one would expect the Vietnam Era veteran to participate more in full-tine 
tralninq; however, this Is not the case. 

Veterans in hiqher education today are sliahtly less likely to 
attend full-tifne than non-veterans; 68 percent of all students attendino 
Institutions of hiqher leaminq are full-time compared to 65 percent 
of veterans. 
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While enrollment In part-tfme educational proorams is more popular 
tnday than In 1945, this is more reason to exnect ^n Increase in Part- 
time training than a decrease In full-time traininn. ^n analysis of 
participation rates shows that both full-tine and part-tiff)e ntf^s for 
th8 current program are below the rates for the ^'orld War H r,I Rill. 

C. The Adequacy of the Prngram Benefits to Veterans, Educational and 
Training Institutions, Worj^-Force, and American Society 

Only limited information is currently available with respect to the 

adequacy of the benefits for the v^ork-force as a whole or their impact 

on American Society. The impact concentrates on the adequacy of the 

program benefits with respect to veterans in light of changes in the 

economic variables over time: 

6. general^ the "real value" of the educational atla^fance available 

to_ vetaranA of World War IT 'Job nreatn r than t^if* (rirr&nt nllat^ncf} hffinft 
pai d to veteranB of the Vietnam Conflict 'jhen adjuatmentn are mgd c for 
the payment of tuition^ feesj hooka and aupplico . 

The current level of benefits, when adjusted for the averaqe cnst 
nf tuition, fees, books and supplies at a 4-year public institution, 
represent a significantly smaller proportinn nf U.S. averaOe mnnthly 
eaminqs than did the subsistence allowance paid to the veteran of Wnrld 
"iar I!. This is true whether the veteran is att^ndinn a 4-yoar or 2 -year 
public college, whether he is sinole or has Hependentfi. 

Only when the Vietnam veteran's oxpenditures for tuition, fees, 
books and supplies are equal tn or less than the averane for 4-ypar 
PfiHHc Institutions are his allowances sliohtiy higher thin thft subsistence 
allowance paid his Wnrld 'Var 11 counterpar, adjusted for ch.inne* In the 
Consumer Price Index. 
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U>T1ke tho veteran of Worlrl War 11, the Vietnam Conflict vetftran 
finds a wide varii^nce ip the portion of his erlucational allowance avail- 
able for Subsistence paynnnts, rlependinn on th^? tuition and fees of the 
institution attenrled. 

Comparison of this natiirp does not take into consideration the 
'Veal cost" of livinn that the veterans fece. From this point of view, 
the World ^ar II veteran was qenerally better off because m.iny institutions 
provided special low-cost veterans bousino and other nperial benefits. 
Institutions today provide little if any special assistance to veter^ins 
with respect to housino and other services, i.e., emnloyment for spouse, 
nursery care , etc. 

7 ^ Wher\ cduoaticmal alloi^anceQ for the Vietnar} i^cterm ara adjusted 
for the avara!]C tu i cion, feeot book:J and r^upplinc at /i l-'jaar publi r^ 
i na ti t ution^ the benefitB remaining nre insufficient to neet thn 
Ddterim '^" ^ entinated liv ing cspanaeB , 

Remainino benefits available for subsistence purposes ranne from 
soine 63 percent of estimated livim expenses for sinole veterans to only 
50 percent of estimated livino expenses for those veterans who are married. 
T^e sfnqle veteran would require %7?^ in additional resources, a fnarried 
veteran with no children would need SI .6^4 and, if he had chi Idren , wnul d 
require over S?,000 in resources over and above the current allowancjs. 

To the extent that tuition, fees, honks and supplies exceed the 
werane for an individual veteran at a 4-year public Institution, that 
portion of his allowances available for subsistence purposes are cor- 
respondinqly reduced and his need for additional resources increased. 
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8. yhen total reBOurose available to the veteran for an acadefrrCc year 
are corrpared iHth hia t^.stirnated livitirf erpen^ea for a 3irnilar period ^ 
axibotcoxtiai n^ted exists for additio na l r<?nc»Mrr>->s to ncct educational cos ttx . 

Estimated resources from all sources are insufficient to n>eet the 
estimated living and educational expenses of single veterans and narried 
veterans with chil'Jren. Only the luarried veteran with a working spouse 
contributing over S2.400 to his educational and living »?xnenses has suffi- 
cient resources to meet estimated living and average educational expenses. 

9, ^'^ile other federally funded student aid prortvann ara avai labia 

to vcterayx^' to asciat in the, fiyxancinq of their poctnecondari education ^ 
i t appearn that pa rticipation bji octnvrms of tha VieUxam Conflict ha;: 
been relatively anall y 

The small participation of veterans in these other federally funded 
student aid programs may be attributable to the policy of institutional 
financial aid officers giving priority in the allocation of financial 
aid resources to those students wirh the oreatest financial need. 

Estimates of participation , based on those veterans attendinn 
institutions of higher education in California, rannerl from less than 
2.5 percent in those programs providing grant funds to a nflximum of 
n percent participation in the FederaUy Insured Loan Pronram. Since 
the veteran has resources available to him throunh the HI Rill, the 
institution may reason that he could otherwise attend and, therefore, 
reserve the other student aiH funds for students who do not have sinnifi- 
cant resources of their own. 
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The aver^ige veteran, faced with insufficient resources to meet 
his estimated expenses for livinq plus institutional costs, must 
either arranne for additional financial resources outside the nornial 
student aid fundinq sources or seek out a laver-cost institution where 
such is available. 

THe aooessibility of postseomdary education Jor thfj Vietnam 
Conflict veteran is a function of not only nis militartj service but 
alao ^tg Particular state of residenoa. The affe itiveness of the 
benefits is directly related to the availabilittj of ' lao-'Coat -/^eadily 
accessible public institutions. The current veteran seeking to use 
hia educational benefits finds that equal military ^eruice docs not 
provide equal readjustment opportunities with respect to attendance 
at postsecondaru schools. This is particularly true of institutions 
of higher education . 

The maximum allorance for payment of tuition* fees, beoks and 
supplies provided veterans of World 'Jar H allowed them to attend 
alnost any postsecondary institution. At Instititlons of hiqher 
education, veterans were about equally divided between public and 
private institutions. 

Since World '/ar II, tuition levels and other costs at institutions 
of hiqher learninq have increased suh.-tantially and today are two to 
five times qreater. Concomi tan t wi th increases in tuition has come a 
decided shift iri total college enrollment from private to public 
institutions. Since tuition payments reduce funds available for sub- 
sistence, the current veteran is attendinq Public institutions io a 
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far greater extent than his non-v*?teran counterpart. Veteran attendance 

at low-cost 2-year public institutions is over one and one-third tines as great. 

Those states with the most hinhly developed low-cost public 
educational systems have the greatest denree of parti cipati nn by 
Vietnam veterans. There is a stronn presumptinn that Vf?terans livinn 
in states without such developfnent benefit less from the GI Bill 
because they cannot meet the combined costs nf education and sub- 
sistence. 

1 1 . It appears that the atataa are subaidizino t^ie cont of educatio n 
for veterans of the Vietnan Conflict as compared with earlier suh; - 
aidisation by the Veterans Adminir.tration. Since higher tfostfl of 
education apaear to rtsduce participation, thi-^ is a sirmif leant factor 
in date Twining 'Whether the veteran in a particular state in II participate 
in education . 

Analysis of participation rates by state indicate a hinh cor- 
relation between participation and the availability of low-cost easily 
accessible institutions of hinher learninn. Veterans have been some- 
what less likely to attend private Institutions of postsecondary 
education than have non-veterans; however, the gap has increased today. 
The continued lack of a direct tuition paynent is a probable 
education than have non-veterans *. hcwever» the gap has increased from 
a 1 percent differential in World '^Mr II to a 7 percent differential 
today. The continued lack of a direct tuition pay^ient is a probable 
cause. Oue to lower costs, Vietnam veterans tend to enroll in conrTiuni ty 
and .junior colleqes to a oreater exten t than non-veterans. Thirty-nine 
percent of Vietnam veterans enrolled In institutions of hiqher leaminn 
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are attendinq community collePes as compared to 29 percent of non-veterans. 
Partlcipatfon tends to be hi ah in those states that spend the most money 
per capita on hiqher education. 

12. Current betiefit levels ^ Teguirino aa they do the parjment of 
tuition^ feeSj bocks and supplies , and living exptinses, prcvitle 
the basis for 'une^juat treatr7:ent of equate. , " To restore equity 
betueen veterans reaiding in different states 'jith differing systemn 
of public education, some form of variable payments to institutions 
to ameliorate the differences in inatitutioyial coats uould be regni^'ed . 

Generally speakinq, the averaqe estimated livim expenses will 
not vary significantly by type of institution ai-tendeti. However, the 
amount of benefits available to meet those expenses does vary dependinn 
on the availability and type of institution attended. 

The veteran residinn in a state with a we Undeveloped system of 
low-cost institutions has siqni ftcantly more of his benefits available 
to nelp defray livinq expenses than would hfs counterpart livinq in a 
state without such a system. 
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D. The Available Information and Otitreach Efforts to Meet the Various 
Educational and Training Needs of El iglble Veterans 

13. The outreach efforts of the VA hav^ been auceeaaful in infoTm,ng 
yeterariBy eopecially^ the educationally diBgdvantaqed^ that benefits 
are available . But in both inforrrnng and counaeline;, there has been a 
decrease in peraonal contact. 

There were 1,240 contact locations and 6.^9? contact employees In 
1947. In 1972 there were 247 contact locations and 1 .*^35 cotitact enplovees. 
While the VA has reduced its personal contact with veterans, other efforts 
have been initiated to contact and inform veterans. The VA hfls shifted 
from a passive information role of respondino to inquiries to one that 
actively seeks to inform the veteran of his benefits. The outreach 
effort includes such proorams as overseas orientations, presentations 
at separation points, a series of letters mailed to recently returned 
veterans, one-stop assistance centers, mobile vans, and toll-free 
telephone lines. 

14. The cufintity of counaettng to veterans under the 01 Sill has declined 
over the three periods. 

The percent of veterans counseled has declined frorn 12.9 percent 
under PL 346 and 10.2 percent under PL 550 to 3.B percent under PL 358 
throuqh FY 1973. This decline is especially unfortunate in liaht of 
the success of the early counsel 1 no proaran which was both extensive 
and innovative. 
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15. Public attention to veterans and fth^t'r problems today appears to 
ha of IsBBsr ruignituds then during the post-World War IT period, thoutjh 
it may i)e more aonrparabla to that of the Korean Conflict peHod. Public 
attitudas tcvard veterans and ware fought have also changed markedlu * 

Surveys of Readers Guide to PerlOfllcfll Literature and the New York 
Times Index show that the nurter of articles and stories about veterans 
and their problems after Vorld War II was more than ten times as great 
as durinq and after Korea and Vietnam. 

Public attitudes about the wars themselves appear to "nib off*' on 
attitudes toward veterans of those wars. A plurality of those questioned 
in a recent study by Louis Harris, for example, view Vietnam veterans 
as "suckers" who were "taken advantaoe of." Of all veterans polled by 
Harris, 53 percent felt that the public's reception of today's veteran 
is worse than in the past. 

16. Vietnar) vezeriins appear at a disadvantage ijhet: c^-rrvared uith 
•jeterciKis of Uorld i»'ar II in terns of the attention to their y\ep.d3 
provided and generated bu najor veterans crganizations » 

While services performed for veterans have remained similar, lobbying 
and public information efforts of the major veterans groups have become 
more moderate in recent years and contrast vividly with efforts on edu- 
cational benefits on behalf of World War II veterans. Some of their 
recent outreach efforts show increased attention to the needs of disad- 
vantaged veterans, but recent surveys show relatively low membership by 
minorities and central city residents in theso organizations. 
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E. The Nature and Degree of Abuses in the Programs and the Effectiveness 
of the Safeguards EstablishecT 

The singular lack of signifiCt^nt publicity with respect to widespread 
abuses in the various educational and training programs today — in con- 
trast to those of WW II — is indicative of both safeguards and changes in 
conditions over time. Many of the abuses and problems in the educational 
and training programs following WW li were the result of the sheer volume 
of trainees at a particular point in time and a lack of previous involve* 
ment of federal programs in the educational process. The probability 
of such abuses occurring at the present time would appear to be minimized 
due to the widespread experience and interaction of the federal govern- 
ment and the educattor.al cwmiuntty in a wide variety of financial programs 
and the absence of a large volume of veterans entering educational insti- 
tutions simultaneously. Some problem areas still remain. 

17, While progress has been mads tcoaT*d reducing abueeB in trainin<j 
bu corr^epondenos , sona problema remain nhich uarr^jnt carefltl scrutiny 
and eafefjuccrdB . 

Veteran participation In training by correspondence has Increased 
substantially in recent years, but completion rates appear to be low. 

It appears that problems involvinq the ^dvertlslnn and sales function 
of some schools remain, thnuah they are less flanrant than In previous 
years. 

The functioning of the State Approvinn Agencies and their contractual 
relationship with the VA does not appear to provide for any systematic 
assurance of the soundness or educational quaUty of the correspondence 
courses. To date, no comprehensive assessment of the effectiveness of 
existing home-study programs and policies has been undertaken. 
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F. The Execution and Administration of the Educational and Training Programs 

18. Jn fjeneral^ the Veterane Acbrrini at ration has admintatsred the 
education benefits progrccne effectively and reapanaibtu over the three 
Conflict perioda. 

The organizational history of the VA is highlighted by developments 
reflecting functional changes based on operatinn experience and the 
establishment of legislative safeguards. While nreat pronress has been 
made in reducing abuses in the programs and operational inefficiencies » • 
there are sone remaining problems: 

Some delays are caused by the failure of educational institutions 
to promptly certify ^'eterans enrollment in their schools. Some delays are 
caused by errors and backlogs in the processing of educational applica- 
tions and claims in the Regional Offices. The VA appears to be taking 
steps to improve its service to veterans in this regard through instituting 
several new procedures, but it is too early to evaluate the effectiveness 
of these changes. 

19. Di fferenoea in treatment of vetercffiG purauinrj college degrees and 
oeterana pursuing non-degree poataecondary educational programa may be 
inhibiting the uae of bene fit a for belgj college level trainin g. 

There are several policies regarding progress and attendance th?t 
clearly show differential treatment between veterans in degree-grsntinn 
programs and veterans pursuino other postsecondary educational progrflms. 
These policies* which include clock hour vs. credit hour policies, 
certification of attendance reguirements , and channe of course reguire- 
nents» are based on an educational situation that was the standard 7.3 
years ago» ^ut is no longer applicable* 
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The application of these differential policies pVices constraints 
on veterans pursiilnn non-Henree pronrams, such as voci^tional or technical 
proqrams, and may be discouraqinn veterans from pirsiiino these pronrans. 
Participation rr-tes which have indicatprl a decline *n Ufi.nw colleqe 
level education suqaest that thesn policies have had a detri^iental 
effect on enroUinent in non-der|ree educational programs, this is 
particularly inappropriate at a time when there is increased emphasis 
on this form of education in leqtslation, qoverni^nt pronrams, and 
projections of manpower needs. 

20. The limited effect of other Fedcval agencies' effovtn to vvovide 
ffduccition and t\*aini>\g to veterans km been due in vart to tack of 
overall direction^ leadership and ooorditiatior., 'xlthnuih the ddiv^o of 
coordination beti^eeti the VA and other ageviciea io grv: i :.. " yiou than during 
the previoua two conflict periodo , it rcmainr, lifrri: :.' , Allien the VA has 
exercised initiative and leadership the remtttiJ been nood . 

The VA has increased its participation on Intf'ran'^ncy committees 
and increased its workina relationships with F*?deral anencies. Mowever, 
the VA's coordination effort varies qreatly from aoency to aaency. 'iith 
soine anencies and ornani zations the VA has built omoina workinn relation- 
ships at both the national and local levels. On the other hand, coordination 
with the plethora of local level conwnunity services is left to the dis- 
cretion of the reqional or field office* 
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21 . CHher Ft'JetML jijouyiea have incrociccd the (joope of their a.nsiotance 
efforts for both the ejenaral publi<t and fo^ vetewma over what they 
were during the voat-^orld War II and Korean Conflict eras* Hoi.yever , 
many of thcoa efforts arc limited in the effect theu -jill hiua on tkc 
Vietnarf Bra veterans * 

Fe<ieral aoencles other thrn the VA are providinn a much nreater 
decree of assistance to the education and tr^inino neRrfs of veterans 
than durinn the post-Unrld V/ar 11 and Korean eras. In fact, the ^?in- 
power Administration, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and most of 
the aid pronrans of the Office of Education did not exist durinn the 
earlier periods so that strict comparisons cannot be made. Although 
the number of veterans served by these programs represent a formidable 
achievement, it must be placed in the context of greater Federal involve- 
ment in education and manpower policy in general. Furthermore, the 
special efforts to provide services to veterans have come at a late point 
in the Vietnam Era and some have su fered budgetary cutbacks i signifi- 
cantly limfting their effect. 
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Chapter 2 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE THREE GI BILLS 



Educational assistance to veterans hoS been provioed by three dis- 
tinct programs for veterans of World War II, the Korean Conflict, and 
the posfJorean period: 

The 'ervicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, PL346» 78th Congress be- 
came law on June 22,1944 and covered service in the Armed Forces be- 
tween September ]6» 1940 through July 25, 1947. 

The Korean Conflict legislation* PL550> a2nd Congress became effec- 
tive August 20, 1952 and covered service between June 27, 1950 through 
Jenuary 31 » 1955. 

The post-Korean or Cold War GI Bill, PL358, 89th Congress became 
effective June 1, 1966 and covers service after February 1, 1955. 

The stated purpose of each of the three bills has been to provide 
vocational readjustment and to restore educational opportunities lost 
due to service in the Armed Forces, The post-Korean Sill adds a third 
goal making service in the Armed Forces more attractive. (See Appendix A 
for a detailed comparison of the three GI Bills,) 

Basic Entitlement Period 

The World War II GI Bill provided a minimum of one year of train- 
ing plus one iriorth for each month of active duty up to a maximum of 48 
months. The Korean GI Bill provided training at the rate of 1-1/2 times 
a-rtive duty tine up to a naxirnum of 36 months. The post-Korean B'"''^' 
provides training at the iame 1-1/2 rate as the Korean Bill but |;^/ovides 
the maximum of 36 months ifter only 18 months of service. 
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Another change makes servicemen eligible to use their benefits 
while still in service, after serving a minimum of 181 d^.ys. In add- 
ition* the post-Korean Bill aUows veterans to complete required refresher 
remedial or deficiency courses without using any of their basic entitle- 
ment. Under this provision, a veteran may use his benefits to complete 
his high school education with no loss of his basic entitlement. 

All three bills require that a veteran enroll in an approved course 
of instruction in order to be eligible for benefits. The GI Bill of 194*1 
permitted avocatlonal courses; these were banned in 1948, and are not 
permitted under the latter two bills. 

Allowances 

A major difference between the World War II GI Bill and the two 
more recent bills is in the method of computing payments and the amount 
of those payments. Under the original program of 1944. a veteran's 
fuH school costs* including tutition, fees» books, and supplies, were 
paid directly by the Veterans Administration up to a maximum of $500 
per school year. A student was allowed to use his tutition allowance 
at an accelerated rate to cover his educational costs if they exceeded 
the $500 figure, with a charge of one day of entitlement for each $2.10 
paid. In addition, veterans received a monthly subsistence allowance 
of $50 which was later increased to $65 in 1946 and S75 in 1948. A 
statutory ceiling curtailed benefits if a veteran's monthly income 
rose above $175 ifhe had no dependents, and $200 if he had dependents. 

In 1948 this ceiling was raised to S210 for no dependents, $270 for 

one dependent, and $290 for two Or more dependents. 
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Under the Korean and post-Korean programs, the direct payment of 
education costs by the Veterans Administration was eliminated. Instead, 
the veteran receives an "educational assistance" allowance which is 
intended to ir.ee t in part his living expenses and his educational costs. 
The Korean Conflict Bill provided a monthly allowance of $110 for a 
full-time student with no dependents. A veteran with one dependent 
received $135 and those with more than one dependent received $160. 
The post Korean program provided an educational assistance allowance 
of $100 in 1966 which was raised periodically to its present level of 
$220 for a veteran with no dependents, A veteran with one dependent 
receives $261 while those with two receive $298 and those with more than 
two receive SIS for each ^Jditional dependent. (See Appendi;^ A-1 for 
detailed allowance schedule). 

Training Time Requirements 

Full-time benefits for college students have always been based on 
a minimum number of semester hours. The World War II minimum was 12 
semester hours; the Korean mininum was set at 14 hours, and the current 
minimum is 14 hours, or 12 if the school considers 12 hours full- 
time. 

Other post-secondary training has clock hour requirements. Since 
1950 the requirement for full-time benefits has been 25 hours of instruc- 
tion per week, or 30 hours attendance in shop practice courses. 

World War II veterans were required to begin their training within 
four years after release from the service and were eligible to draw 
benefits up to nine years after release. Korean Conflict veterans were 
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allowed to commence training up to three years after release and had 
eight years of eligibility. The current program has no comiiiencenient time 
specified but retains the eight-year time limit on period of eligibility. 

New Programs 

The current GI Bill provides benefits not provided under the earlier 
legislation. Currently, veterans may have tutorial assistance costing 
up to $50 a month and an overall maximum of $450. As mentioned earlier, 
educationally disadvantaged servicemen may use Gl Bill benefits to 
complete high school or refresher courses prior to their discharge from 
the service with no loss of entitlement. " 

nn-the-.iob. Flioht> Correspondence ^nd Fvirm Tr a ini ng 

The on-the-job training program has remained basically the same 
under the three bills, with increases in basic allowances and a reduction 
in the fuU-tiwe requirement from 36 to 30 hours per week in the current 
legislation. Flight training has undergone several charges. The World 
War U Bill provided for a susbsistence allowance and allowed training 
for a private pilot's course, b&th of which have been eliminated in the 
present program. 

Effective January 1, 1973, vetor^ns are required to pay 10 percent 
of the cost of correspondence courses. Under the two earlier programs, 
the full cost wns paid with a reduction in entitlement of ono-quarter of 
the elapsed time of the course. Under the present program, entitlement is 
reduced according to the cost of the course. 

During the World War II and Korean programs, the farm training 
provisions provided individual Ued instruction on the farm. The present 
eliminates this, but provides institutional training involving more 
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formalized instruction, reflecting the increased complexity of agricul- 
tural management. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

In general, the provisions relating to vocational rehabilitation are 
the same for all three programs. The basic benefits provide up to 48 months 
of rehabilitation training for an honorably discharged veteran with a 
serv-ice-connected disability. The Veterans Administration pays the full 
costs of tuition, fees, books, and supplies in addition to a monthly 
subsistence allowance which is currently $170. 

One important differece concerns eligibility of Vietnam Era veterans: 
vocational rehabilitation benefits can be provided to Vietnam veterans 
only if the qualifying disability is rated at 30 percent or more, or 
can be clearly shown to have caused a pronounced employment handicap. 
For World War II and Korean Conflict veterans, the only requirement was a 
disability for which compensation could be paid. 

Education Assistance for Veterans' Survivors anH Dependents 

Educational benefits were extended to orphans of servicemen for the 
first time in 1956. The original War Orphans' EDucational Assistance Act 
provided educational benefits only for orphans of those who had died because 
of service-connected disabilities. The benefits were made available to 
orphans of those who died in World War II as well as the Korean Conflict. 
The benefits have remained essentially the same since the original act. 
However, eligibility requirements later were eased to allow educational 
assistance for the widow of a veteran who died of service-connected causes, 
the wives and children of veterans who are totally and permanently disabled, 
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and the wives and children of prisoners of war and those listed as missing 
in action. Allowance levels are comparable to those for veterans with a 
basic entitlement of 36 months. (See Appendix A for detailed outline of all 
educational provi sions . ) 
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Chapter 3 
C0MP/\RABI1.[IY OF RfiNfTIT LtVPLS 



How does the level of bvrwfit^ fMid to Vietn.nn vetryrans coinpare with 
those tjenefits pdid to Worhi War M veterans? S<)<n<? believn thtjt t^ie dssis- 
tance now bein'j provided to Viotncim vot<.MMns is tmirt? or \v<,^i coiiipar<if)le 
to the a^sistonce provided World W^ir 11 v(*terans. On tho other h.iiid, thorc 
are those who state that World War 11 veterans had a much better deaJ» 
partictiUrly those who were tirivilogod to attend F>Qstsecondary schools 
whose present tuition rates arc so high it is almost impossible for 
Vietnam veterans to even think about attendin') them under the? current (il 
Bill. This ffroup f^oints out that within tho col lefje -going veteran popula- 
tion, there has been a drift toward the puhMcl/ sponsored se(|fnent of higher 
education and that greater use of educational benefits by veterans is more 
predotninant in those states with weH -devel oped systems of low-cost public 
education particularly community colleges. 

Concern has been expressed about the distribution of veterans among 
colleges in view ot studies which indicate that where a student goes to 
CO ) logo matters almost as much as whether he goes to collogt?. The sig- 
nificantly greater participation of veterans in higher education in those 
states with wel I-develooed low-cost college systems would irrdicate that 
the "real" availability of {or ability to utilize) educatinnal benefits 
is a function of not only being a veteran but also the? function of a 
particular state of residence. 

(25) 
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The purpose of this section is to compare current benefit levels 
with those available to veterans of World' War II and the Korean Conflictt 
in terras ot v'^-ges in the Consumer Prjice^I-rvdex-i growth in per capita 
income, and changes in educational tuijtion levels. It will also review 
the relationship between benefit levels and changes in the college-going 
population, and the relationship between veterans participation in higher 
education ano' state expenditures for education. 

The "Real" Value of Educational Benefits 

In discussing comparability of educational benefits, it is not suf- 
ficient to determine what payments today would be equivalent to those of 
earlier veterans. It is inappropriate merely to make adjustments for 
changes in the Consumer Pri'ce Index, which represents changes in a broad 
segment of living costs. It is also necessary to measure changes in the 
supply side, i.e., changes in the cost of getting an education. The "real" 
measure or value of the educational benefits is the goods and services 
that it will purchase. In this case, what type of education is available 
to the Vietnam veteran on the basis of current benefits vfs-a-vis his World 
War II counterpart? 

Discussions of comparability of educational benefits fs further comp- 
1 )cated by the significant change in the payment of bsnsfits which occurreu 
with the Korean Conflict and subsequent bills versus those authorized for 
World War II veterans. The World War II GJ Bill provided in 1948 for a 
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subsistence allowance of $75 per nonth winle attending an educational 
institution plus a direct paynent to the institution for tuition* fees, 
books and supplies up to a maximum of $500 per year. The Korean Conflict 
GI Bill provided for a single pay^nent to the veteran of $110. Under this 
arrangement, the monthly subsistence rate includes an amount ($35) which 
was intended to help the veteran meet the educational costs of tuition, 
fees, books and supplies. The single payment, consisting of both sub- 
sistence and an amount to defray educational expenses was continued for 
veterans of the Vietnam Conflict and is currently $220 per month for a 
single veteran. 

In order to measure comparability of educational benefits, it is 
necessary to take Into consideration the significant changes in the 
econony that have taken place over the 25 years between 1948 and 1973. 
During this period, the Consumer Price Index rose from a 1948 average of 
72.1 (1967 = 100) to 132.4 as of June 1973. Average monthly earnings rose 
from $212 in 1943 to some $617 as of May 1973. During the sane period, 
average tuition and fees at 4-year public institutions more than doubled 
and tuition at 4-year private institutions increased fivefold. Increases 
of a similar nature occurred in other postsecondary institutions. The most 
dramatic changes occurred in the decade of the 1960s and continue to the 
present. The variation in changes are illustrated in Figure 1. 

A measure of the "real" value of educational benefits or what dollar 
amount in benefits would be required to provide parity in purchasing an 
education between the veteran of World War II and his Vietnam counterpart 
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'tuy be jscer twined by idjusting the World Wor II subsistence benefits ,^nd 
educational benefits for changes t'vU havo occjrred in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

During the pciod 1943 to nid ^9?3, the Consui-ier Price Index rnse 
'rom 72.1 to 132.4 or a ratio of 1.8363. The changes in average tuition 
Charges over the same period were considerably greater* -^s illustrated in 
Table 1 below: 

TJbl2 1: /'.VERA'JE TUITION Oh\mS , W^.^-tO??. PUUilC AHO 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDJCATION 

Tuition Charges 



Public P ri vate 



Ye.ir 


4-ypar 


2-year 


4 -year 


2-year 


1943 


194 


NA 


368 


NA 


1954 


150 


54 


481 


321 


1960 


282 


108 


1192 


654 


1966 


373 


146 


1530 


1019 


1972 


419 


222 


1900 


1233 


Ratin: 
1948-1972 


2.15 


4.11 


5.22 


3.94 



Source: Derived from Sources of funCls to Col l e^es a nd 
Unl versi ties ^ June A. Ti'^feill; Projectio n s oT 
Educ a 1 1 ona r~S t a t i s t i c s to 1083-81 , rjatiorfal 
Center for EducationTl Statistics 

Using these data* a comparison of educational benefits can bo made for 

those received by veterans of World War 11 with those currently being 

received by veterans of the Vietnam Conflict. Such a comparison is shown 

in Tible 2. 

It is apparent thjt the -average Vietnam veteran attending a 4-yoar 
;>;jb]ic or a 2-ypar publ ic institijtion has educational benefits slightly 
higher than ^ris World !Vjr II count^?roart when idjustfients for changes in 
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t^yo Consu'ner Price InJe;< are made. It may weM he th.r. this sli'jht gain is 
overstated for it does not take into account th( f »ct t*.^t U v World W,ir M 
veteran was oflen able to takn advantage of iow-co$t vi U-'rat ' hnusinij nnd 
many other special services that are genor'dlly not wuIjIiIp tn vrtptMns 
of the Vietnam Conflict. 

To the extent that a Vietnam veteran is not ivrryc. i.e., dttondinn an 
instit:Uion where the tuition exceeds the U. S. avtfr.i'jo of $A19 for a i^ublic 
institution; then hi<i benefits are ?ess than those jvdf?-iblc to thv votpt'jn 
of World War II. The differentiil trcatncnt of votonms . dPiicndiruj tipon 
their choice of 4-year public institutions, is illustratcvi in T<iblc j for 
a representative group of public institutions. 

Clearly, the^^e is a wide variance in the funds .ivailabU? to the vetor.m 
for Jiving ej<penses depending upon thn state of ri?sulonrp an.l 4->year public 
int^titution .iv.Hl jble to hifn. 

The Vietfiam veteran student desiring to attend a private ifrstitution. 
either vocational -technical or an institution of hif|hcr ieirnino. is severely 
disadvantaged with respect to the veteran of World War II. As illustrated 
in Table 2 above, the direct tuition payment of World War II covered the 
average t-jition, books and supplies of 4-yt>ar private institutions -ind the 
VA allowance of $75 per mnih was .ivailabJe for living expenses. The five- 
fold increase in the average tuition of 4-year prt^Mto institutions by 1973, 
coupled with the cost of books and supDlies, requires the Victnani veteran 
with current benefits of $1,980 to raise an additional $136 just to moot 
educational costs leaving literally nothing fo'' s'ffjsistencc. 

The GI mil has traditionally heen only an eU ,'.» *. but a iinjor nnr 
in the living funds available to veterans. It ha*; not bren enough to support 
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even d single veteran in most lot-.Uions, Utirticularly tod^iy with the cost of 
living continjinq to incre^s^*. 

RJ_s_i ncj^ y .__$._ _ina;)i'ies 

Another me.in^ of -ncasuring cotTinirjbi 1 ity is to viow the benefits .ivdil- 
;ible to the veterin of World War II. Tiblc 4 comnares average individual 
monthly earnings for selected years to t!ie benefits available to the veteran 
for subsistence purposes. 

Table 4 reveals that the current K'vcl of benefits, when adjusted for 
the payment of tuition, fees* books and suopHes, rcpri?scnts a significantly 
sniUer proportion of average nonthly earnings than did t;ic subsistence 
allowance paid to the veteran of World War II. This is true wfiother the 
veteran is attending a 4-year or 2-year nublic college^ whether he is single 
or has deDendents. It is apparent that inflation and a rising standard of 
living have taken their toll on the Vietnam veteran's benefits and that his 
"real" ability to purchase postsecondary education has di"!inished with 
respect to his World War II counterpart. 

educational Benefits and Accossibil ity to Higher Educatio n 

There are few sectors of society where private and public institutions 
exist side by side, and although this diversity is beneficial in many ways, 
it also creates stresses and strains. The stresses and strains with respect 
to tuition costs between the public and private sectors have had major impact 
on the accessibility of higher education tn veteran students. 

In periods of relatively stable prices and only moderate growth in 
enrollments, tuition charges at public and private institutions have his- 
torically maintained a reasonably constant relationship to each other. As 
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Table 4: COMPARISON OF U. S. AVERAGE MONTHLY 
EARNINGS TO GI BILL BENEFITS FOR 
VETERANS Ifl SELECTED YEARS 





1948 


r of 
Average 
Monthly 
Earnings 


May 
1973 


7. of 
Average 
Monthly 
Earnings 


Average monthly 

c d rri 1 iMjb • 


$21 2 




$61 7 




Monthly Payments: 










No Dependents 


75 


35.4 


220 


35.7 


After tui tion at, 
4-year college 






149 


24.1 


After tuition at, 
2-year college 






171 


27.7 


One Dependents 


105 


49.5 


261 


42.3 


After tui tion at, 
4-year col lege 






ion 


30.9 


After tuition at, 
2-yedr col lege 








34.4 


Two Dependents 


120 


56.6 


293 


48.3 


After tui tion at> 
4-year college 






227 


36.9 


After tuition at, 
2-year col lege 






249 


40.4 



A monthly charge of $70.55 for public 4-year institutions and 
$48.67 for 2-year public institutions, derived from average 
tuition, fees, books and supplies illustrated in Tablo 2 » is 
deducted from the appropriate monthly payment. 



Source: National League of Cities/United States Conference of Mayors. 
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Figure 2 indicates i immediately prior to the influx of returning World War II 
veterans, tuition charges at private coDeges were about throe trmes as high 
as they were in the average public institution. In the immediate post-war 
period* the gap narrowed considerably (basically caused by the fact that most 
public institutions were reimbursed for veterans' tuition tit nonresident 
rates). Sinte 1953 » the two average tuition levels have drawn farther and 
farther apart, with the most striking divergeaco occurring in the recent 
period of rapid expansion in enrollments and general cost inflation. This 
reflects the greater willingness of the states to abiorb a substantial por- 
tion of the increase in cost for public higher education. It also reflects 
the changing "mix" in the public sector, as the number of 2-year colleges, 
typically maintaining low tuition charges, has increased much faster than 
the 4-year institutions. By 1972-73, average tuitions at private 4-year 
colleges were 5 times those at public institutions. 

Figure 2: AVERAGE TUITION CHARGES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS PER FTE STUDENT, 1929-30 to 1972-73 




_., J . . , . I .J i t 

Source: Higher Education: Who Pays? Who Benefits? 
How Should Pay? 



21-103 O • 73 - 
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Perhaps even more important than the ratio of tuition levels, in the 
minds of most veterans, is the absolute dollar difference. In 1948 the 
gap between the two types of 4-year institutions was $174. By 1972-73* the 
gap had increased to somrj $1,480 per year. 

This widening gap in tuition charges has clerirly decreased the share 
of total (jef|ree-credi t enrollment held by the private col legos and univer- 
sities and has decreased veteran attendance to an oven greater degree. As 
Table 5 indicates, vnteran students were about equally divided between 
public and private institutions in 1948-49 but haJ increased their partici- 
pation in public institutions vis-a-vis all college students by 1957-58, 
and this trend continues at the present time. 

Table 5: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING UNDER THREE GI BILLS 
IN COMPARISON WITH NONVETERAN COLLEGE STUDENTS 

V eteran CoHenp Students Al 1 College Students 





Publ ic 


Private 


Public 


Private 


1948-49 (World War II) 


50 


50 


49 


51 


1957-58 (Korean conflict) 


62 


33 


58 


42 


1972-73 (Vietnam era) 


81 


19 


77 


23 



Source: Derived from VA, DVB, IB 24233-3 and Digest of Educational 
Statistics , National Center for Educational Statistics, 1971 

The inflationary trend in tuition rates and the general cost of educa- 
tion have also had a marked effect with respect to accessibility and use of 
edjjcational benefits by Vietnam Era veterans. As Table 6 indicates, there 
is a much heavier concentration of college-going veterans in public 2-year 
institutions than is found among the general college-going population. 



o 
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Table 6: PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS ENROLLED IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN COMPARISON WITH NONVETERA.V STUOErJTS 





Veteran 


All 


1972-73 


College Students 


College Students 


4-year Public 


40^^ 


49 


2-year Public 


41". 


20 


Private 


19^ 


23 



Source: VA Office of Research and Statistics, OVB 



If states are ranked on the basis of cumulative participation rates of 
Vietnam veterans in 2-year and 4-year colleges as illustrated in Table 7 
below, it is found that those states with the most highly developed low- 
cost public educational systems have the greatest degree of participation 
by Vietnam veterans. 

As discussed further on page 159, a strong relationship exists between 
state per capita expenditures on higher education and participation rates. 
There is a strong presujnption that Veterans living in states that do not 
provide low-cost, easily accessible opportunities for higher edi'.ation bene- 
fit less from the GI Bill because they cannot neet the costs of education 
in their states. Nor is it possible, in many cases, for the veteran to 
attend an out of state school due to the high tuition payments requirpd of 
nonresidents. 

Higher education is not uniformly accessible to the Vietnam, conflict 
veteran as it was to the veteran of World War II. Tuition rates in 1940 
were generally less than the direct maximum payment of $500 to institutions 
for tuition, fees, books and supplies. As a consequence, the World War II 
veteran had access to almost any institution in the United States, equal 
military service provided equal readjustment opportunities, except for 
variables such as major disability, "bad" discharge, etc. 
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Table V: VIETNAM-ERA VETERAN GI BILL ENROLLMENT IN JUNIOR AND FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES BY STATES BASED ON PARTCIPATiON RATES 



April 1973 Vietnam Era Percent Ever in 

Veteran Population College under GI Bill 



1. 


Cal ifornia 


756,000 


37.0'/ 


2. 


North Dakota 


15.000 


36.6 


3. 


Arizona 


64,000 


34.2 


4. 


New Mexico 


32,000 


31.0 


5. 


Oregon 


81 ,000 


30.0 


6. 


Idaho 


22,000 


29.3 


7. 


Utah 


40,000 


29.0 


8. 


Washington 


14:, m 


28.9 


9. 


Wyoming 


1 1 ,000 


20.9 


10. 


South Dakota 


15.000 


28.7 


11. 


Hawa i i 


29 .000 


28.5 


12. 


Colorado 


885,000 


27.7 


13. 


Oklahoma 


91 ,000 


26.3 


14. 


Kansas 


69,000 


26.2 


15. 


Florida 


224,000 


26.1 


16. 


Montana 


24,000 


26.1 


17. 


T(?X3S 


355,000 


25.7 


13. 


Nebraska 


44,000 


25.2 


19. 


Michigan 


266,000 


23.0 


20. 


Mi scons in 


130,000 


22.1 


21. 


Alabama 


93,000 


21.9 


22. 


North Carol ina 


142,000 


21.9 


23. 


Missouri 


147,000 


21.6 


24. 


111 inois 


321,000 


21.6 


25. 


New York 


478,000 


21.3 - 


26. 


Minnesota 


133.000 


21 .2 


27. 


Miss issippi 


46.000 


21.1 


28. 


Maryland 


139.000 


21.1 


29. 


Louisiana 


97,000 


20.9 


30. 


Tennessee 


119,000 


20.4 


31. 


Rhode Islaiid 


34.000 


20.1 


32. 


Arkansas 


53,000 


19.9 


J3. 


Massachusetts 


188.000 


19.3 


14. 


Connef. Clcut 


95,000 


19.4 


J5. 


Iowa 


83.000 


19.2 


36. 


Virgf nia 


158,000 


19.4 


37. 


Delaware 


20,000 


18.9 


38. 


West Virginia 


46.000 


18.5 


39. 


South Carolina 


80,000 


18.4 


40. 


Nevada 


20,000 


17.6 


41. 


Ma i ne 


30,000 


17.5 


•12. 


Gftorgia 


15L^000 


17.3 


43. 


New Jersey 


208.000 


17.0 


44. 


New Hampshirs 


28,000 


16.0 


45. 


Ohio 


336,000 


16.8 


46. 


Pennsyl\?ania 


357,000 


16.4 


47. 


Kentucky 


87.000 


16.4 


48. 


Alas ' > 


1 2 .000 


18.0 


49. 


Indid' 


167,000 


14.3 


50. 


Vermont 


14,000 


14.2 



Sourcel Derived from VA, DVB, IB 24-73-3. Appendix Tahle 13. 
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The accessibility of higher education for the Vittnam conflict veteran 
is a function of not only his military service but also his oarticuUr state 
of residence. The effectiveness of the benefits is directly related to the 
availability cf low-cost, readiiy accessible public institutions. The cur- 
rent veteran seeking to use his educational benefits finds tiin equal 
military service does not provide equal readjustment opportunities with 
respect to attendance at an institution of higher education. 
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Chapter 4 
ADEQUACY OF CURRENT BENlFIT LEVELS 

Thtf previous chapter discussed the comparabnity of tho benefits paid 
to veterans of World War II vis-a-vis those paid to vet&rans of the Vietnam 
Conflict. Part of the discussion centered on the fact that in considering 
comparability of educational benefits., it is not Sufficient to determine 
what payments at *he present time would be equivalent to those of earlier 
veterans; it is also necessary to measure changes in the supply side, i.e., 
changes in the cost of securing an education. There was extensive discus- 
sion of what type of education is available to the Vietnam veteran on the 
basis of current benefits as compared v/ith his World War II counterpart. 

This chapter will focus on the adequacy of benefits in relation to the 
costs of education in light of current economic conditions at institutions 
of higher education. The ndjor part of the chaotc--- will be devoted to the 
discussion of the financial characteristics of college attendance by veterans. 
It will attempt to provide data on what the total costs of education are 
vis-a-vis the level of educational benefits, how veterans are financing their 
education, and some preliminary indications of veteran participation in other 
federal student aid programs. 

The Costs of Going to College 

Little, if any» information is available on the actual costs of higher 
education that veteran students must pay. General data do not appear to 
exist on actual educational costs of veterans of World -'yr II and the Korean 
Conflict. Certain data have recently become available regarding the finan- 
cial characteristics of veterans currently attending institutions of higher 
education and are reported here for the first time. 

(41) 
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The data has been provided by an analysis of students who had been 
determined to be self-supporting by institutional financial aid officers 
and filed the Students Financial Statement with the College Scholarship 
Service of the College Entrance Examination Board. Over 140,000 students 
throughout the United States filed such statements cstinating their 
expenses and resources for the period July 1, 1972 to June 30, 1973. Some 
100,000 of these Student Financial Statements were filed during the period » 
March 1, 1972 through November 30. 1972. Of the total filing population* 
21.3 oercent indicated they were or would be receiving veterans benefits 
during the 1972-73 school year. 

Veterans were asked to indicate the amounts that they spent or expected 
to spend during the 12-month year (July 1, 1972 to June 30, 1973) for tuition 
and fees, books, supplies, and course materials; room and board; transpor- 
tation; and clothing, recreation, and incidental /other expenr-es. Because 
the amounts paid for tjition and fees are fixed by institutional policy and 
vary by type of institution attended, they have been eliminated from these 
comparisons in order to more accurately reflect those items of educationally 
related expense which are under the control of the veteran and can vary 
according to the choices he makes. 

There seems to bo little variability in the amount paid by the veteran 
for books and other materials he needs to purchase. The mean estimated ex- 
penditure of all veterans in the sample was S146 for books and $70 for supplies 
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and other course materials. Of the veteran population, 74 percent estimated 
the/vyould spend less than $200 for books and some 90 percent indicated they 
would spend under $150 for supplies and other materials. 



Table 6: VETERANS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BOOKS, 
SUPPLIES, AUD COURSE MATERIALS 





Books 


Supplies and 
Course Materials 


Less than $100 


19.7 


80.2 


$101 to $200 


54.5 


12.6 


201 to 400 


24.0 


4.4 


401 to 600 


1.3 


1.0 


601 and above 


0.5 


1.8 



In the subsequent analysis, the mean estimated exper.ses of all veterans for 
books, supplies, and other course materials of $216 will be used. 

The The average expense estimated by veterans for rent for the 12-month 
period was $1,493. Single veterans estimated an average expenditure of $973. 
married veterans without children an average of $1,723. and married veterans 
with children an average of $1,928. 



Table 9: 


VETERANS 


ESTIMATED 


EXPENDITURES FOR 


RENT 






1972 


-73 






All 




Married 


Married 


Expenditure 


Veterans 


Single 


No Children 


With Children 


Less than $499 


9.2% 


18.6% 


3.2% 


4.3% 


$ 500 to $ 749 


7.3 


15.7 


2.4 


2.2 


750 to 999 


9.4 


17.6 


4.9 


3.8 


1 .000 to 1 .249 


13.4 


20.7 


10.3 


7.3 


1 ,250 to 1 ,499 


10.4 


8.7 


12.6 


9.4 


1 .500 to 1,749 


14.1 


9.2 


18.0 


14.9 


1 .750 to 1 ,999 


11.3 


4.7 


16.3 


14.2 


2,000 to 2.499 


15.5 


3,9 


22.3 


23.2 


2 .500 and above 


14.4 


1.9 


10.1 


20.7 
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rod iKd Hon3*-holJ. :>uipli,',^ 

The average expense estimated by veterans for food and household supplies 
during the year was $1,126. Sfngle veterans reported an estimated average 
* expenditure of $652. married veterans without children an average of $1,137, 
and married veterans with children an average of $1,692. 



Table 10: VETERANS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOP FOOD AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 

19;2'73 





All 




Married , 


Married 


Expend? ture 


Veterans 


Single 


No Children 


With Children 


Less than $499 


15.1% 


33.0% 


5.0:^ 


4.n 


$ SCO to $ 749 


16.3 


31.1 


11.0 


3.9 


750 to 999 


13.8 


16.8 


18.4 


16.7 


J. 000 to ] .249 


19.0 


11.4 


28.4 


16.7 


1 .250 to 1 .499 


9.0 


3.1 


11.9 


12.2 


1,500 to 1.749 


10.4 


2.7 


12.5 


15.5 


1.750 to 1,999 


5.4 


0.8 


5.4 


10,9 


2.000 to 2.499 


6.8 


0.6 


5.6 


16.7 


2,500 and above 


4.2 


0.4 


1.9 


13.9 



Another major variable in the veteran's budget is the amount he spends 
on clothing, laundry and cleaning expenses. The average expenditure esti- 
mated by veterans for the year was $320. Single veterans estfmated an 
overage expenditure of $203. married veterans without children an average 
of S347, and married veterans with children an average of $444. 
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Table Ji; VETERANS ESrimiiD t/PEVD! TURES FOR CLOTHING. LAUNDRY AND C.UmHG 

1972-73 



EnPendi ture 


Al 1 
Veterans 


Single 


Married 
No Children 


Married 
With Children 


Less th-in $199 


34.2^^ 


53.4; 


25. 6^, 


20. 4' 


5200 to S399 


35.3 


34.1 


38.4 


31.7 


400 to 499 


)?,) 


9.0 


21.4 


22.2 


600 or more 


13.4 


3.5 


14.6 


25.7 



''he averjcje estirriUed exnense by veterans for transportation exp'-rriS'.'' 
during the year was $45-^. Over 60 percent of the veterans estimated yearly 
expenses for transport-U io of 5509 or less» while only 8.5 percent estimated 
they would soend more lh.4n 51 »000. 

TjMe )2: VtTERANS EStlMATEO EXPENDITURES FOR TRANSPORTATION 

1972-73 



Less th^n $200 20.1 o 

S 2C1 to S 400 31.5 

401 to 500 n.3 

501 to 1 .00 28.6 

1.000 and above 8.5 



The average esti^-^^ted expense by veterans for medical and dental ex- 
penses during the year was $228. Single veterans estimated an average 
expenditure of $85. married veterans without children an average of S260, 
and married veterans with children an avera • of $327. 
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Table 13; 


VETERANS 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITUR' S FOR 
AND DENTAL EXPENSES 
1972-73 


MEDICAL 


Expendi tjre 


All 
Veterans 


Singl e 


Married 
No Chi la-on 


Married 
With Children 


less than S200 


57.4^ 


85.8^: 


50.0' 


35. 6^ 


S200 to S399 


22.9 


10.7 


27.7 


32.7 


400 to 599 


10.2 


1.9 


12.1 


17.1 


600 or more 


9.5 


1.6 


n.2 


14,6 



Among veterans with children, costs of child care were an important 
expense component. Veterans with children esikiaced average child care 
expenses for t-e year at 538^•. Over 50 percent of the married veterans with 
children estimated child care expenses of 5250 or less. On the other hand, 
some 11,3 percent of ^.uch veterans estimated expenses in p^re, jf 51 ,000. 



Table ]4: VETERANS WITH CHJLUKEN ESTIMATED fXPENDITURES 
FOR CflILD CARE 
1972-73 



Less than S200 ^7.4': 

$ 200 to $399 i:.2 

400 to 599 10.1 

600 to 999 I'O.O 

1 »000 or more 11.3 



Another major variable item in the veteran's budget is the anount that 
he spends on "miscellaneous" items nonetheless necessary for maintenance. 
SMrvival, and attendance at college. The average G'*iinated expenditure for 
the year for other expenses was $405. Single vete'^anr. reported an average 
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esti'nateJ exner.di *.ure of '5263, ,'?-*f'rieJ vete-'ins vntnojt children sstinated 
an average of $536, and n^rried veterans wit?^ children an averjge of $428. 

^.•^Mp 15: VETERANS ESTI-rATED OTHER EXPENSES 



ExDenrji t'^re 


An 


5in;l 


Married 
No Children 


'•larried 
With Cm'ldren 


less tnin S230 


46.7 


5t;.4 


36.1 


41 .6% 


$203 to S399 




16.4 




16.5 


433 :o 45:* 


12.2 


10.7 


13.2 


14.0 


603 or -ore 


25.4 


14.5 


33.8 


27.9 



Total £5T.'>'^^ .-^ e3 Budget for 1972-73 

As :)revi.: i y indicated, thn eitff'MteJ bj.iget vjas calculated excluding 
tne iTjjnts e s *, i r'd I fc tuition and *'ees ir. an attempt to resresent only 
those exc-e^^se^ whicn '.-/t^e under the control of the veteran and to orevent 
any bi^s t'nt )ht be cv.i^^d bv tho tyr^e of institution that the veteran 
was :jlanning to .attend. In oroof to present infornation nore directly 
relevant te the tyoc of veterans in education and to m\:e it possible to 
rtilatp educational exDCnse to benefit levels, differential budgets v/ere 
calculated fv "he subrir-jups of the copulation. Since the amounts estinated 
to be SDCnt boci', s jpolies, and course materials and transportation 
appeared not bt- vary greatly froi:^ grouo to group, constant amounts of S216 
for booths and si .^nlies, and $455 for transportation were included. 
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Table 16: VETERANS tSTIMATED 12-MONTH BUDGET, EXCLUDING TUITION AND FEES 

1972-73 



Ave rage 
Expendi ture 


All 
Veterans 


Sing! e 


Ma rr "fed 
No Children 


Ma rr i ed 
With Children 


Books , suppl ies , 
course materials 


$ 215 


$ 216 


$ 216 


$ 216 


Rent 


1 ,493 


973 


1 ,723 


1 ,928 


Food and house- 
hold 5'jpplies 


1,126 


652 


1,187 


1 ,692 


Clothing, laundry, 

rlp;ininn 






■J^ 7 


AAA 


Transportation 


455 


455 


455 


455 


Medical and dental 


228 


85 


260 


327 


Child Care 


162 






381 


Other expenses 


405 


236 


506 


428 


TOTAL 


54,405 


$2,847 


S4,694 


$5,871 



If) reviewing these budgets, it must be reiterated that these are veterans' 
. estrmates of expenses that they would generally have during the 12-month 
period July 1972 to June 30, 1973 and were estimates in support of 
applications for additional financial assistance from the institutions 
they were attending or were planning to attend. 

Comparisons of these budgets with veterans benefit levels can be 
facilitated by recasting the budget for the academic year. 
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Table 17: VETERANS ESTIMATED 9-MONTH BUDGET, EXCLUDING TUITION AND FEES 

1972-73 



Budget 


Total 
Veterans 


Si ngle 


Nlarrierl 
No Children 


Married 
With Children 


Estimated Budget 


$4,405 


$2,847 


$4,694 


$5,871 


Less: Books and 
Suppl i es 


216 


216 


216 


216 


Estimated living 
expenses 


$4,189 


S2,631 


$4,478 


$5,655 


Less : 1/4 esti- 
mated living 
expenses 


1 ,047 


658 


1,120 


1,414 


Estimated living 
expenses 1972-73 
academic year 


S3, 140 


$1 ,973 


$3J58 


$4,241 













Adequacy of Current Benefit Levels to Meet Educational Costs 

In previous discus'iions, it was pointed out that veterans benefits 
were an integral and important part of the rssources necessary to provide 
for the payment of living expenses and tuition, fees and books in order to 
attend a postsecondary institution. One aspect of the adequacy of current 
benefit levels to meet living costs in light of current economic conditions 
may be provided by comparing that portion of benefits available after pay- 
ment of average tuition, fees, books and supplies at a 4-year public 
institution. 
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Table 13: AVAILABILITY OF VA ALLOWANCES TO MEET ESTIMATED LIVING EXPENSES 

1972-73 





S i rl 9 1 0 


Ma r r \ ed 
No Clii 1 dren 


Married 
With Chi Idren 


VA Al lowarice 


$1 ,m 


52.349 


52,844^ 


1972-7^ ^cnonl Yf\jr 








4- Year Pu::! ic 








Avoftt^ji} tu'tion, fee'., 
book 5 ^nd iijppi TOO 


635 


G35 


635 


Benefits dvdiliblo 
for sjbsi stence 


SK345 


51 ,714 


52,209 


E5timdted living expenses 


1 ,973 


3,358 


4,241 


Additional resources needed 


S 628 


51 ,644 


52.032 



Assumes veteran and three dependents 

Source: Average tuition, fees, books, etc.: Table 2, Chapter 3. 
Estiinatod living expenses: Table 17. 



When VA allowances are adjusted for the average tuition, fees, books and 
supplies at a 4-yGar public college, it can be seen that the remaining bene- 
fits are insufficient to meet the veteran's estimates of living expenses 
for the academic year. For the single veteran, benefits available for sub- 
sistence purposes represent 63.2 percent of estimated living expenses; 
•carried veterars find their benefits available for subsistence representing 
slightly TOre than 50 percent of their estimated budget. It is obvious 
tnat the current allowances, either before or after adjustment for tuition, 
fees, books and supplies, are not sufficient of themselves to meet the 
estimated living expenses of the veteran student during the academic year. 
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To the extent that tuition, fees, books and supplies exceed the average 
for a 4-year public institution to an individual veteran* that portion of 
his allowances available for subsistence purposes are correspondingly reduced 
and his need for additional resources Increases. 

If the veteran attended a low-cost cornmunity college where the average, 
tuition , f ees » books and supplies were some $438 for the academic year, the 
remaining benefits available for subsistence purposes would be greater. In 
such a case, the single veteran would have remaining benefits approximating 
73.1 percent of estimated living expenses; married veterans' remaining bene- 
fits would cover about 56 percent of their estimated living expenses. 

It can be said that the current benefit levels, -requiring as they do the 
payment of both tuition, fees, books, suoplies. and living expenses, provide 
the basis ♦'or "unequal treatment of equals." Generally speaking, the average 
esti-.iated livimj expenses will not vary significantly by type of institution 
attended (although there may hp» significant differences between geographical 
locations); however, the amount of benefits available to meet those expenses 
does vary depending upon the availability and type of institution attended. 
Ceterus paribus, veterans with equal characteristics should be equally 
treated. Such is not the case for veterans at the present time. The vet- 
eran residing in a state with a well-developed system of low-cost institu- 
tions of higher education has significantly more of his benefits available 
to help defray living expenses than would his equal counterpart living in a 
state without such system of low-cost institutions. In order to restore 
equity between veterans residing in different states with differing systems 
of public education, some form of variable payments to institution to 
ameliorate the differences in institutional costs would be required. 
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The Financing of Veterans' Educational Costs 

In addition to estimates of educational expenses for the 1972-73 year, 
veterans filing Student's Financial Statements also estimated the resources 
that they would have available to meet those expenses from sources other 
than the institution to which they were applying for financial aid. 

Most institutions expect that students will provide some portion of 
their own expenses from their own efforts, independent of what the institu- 
tion can provide. This is generally referred to as "self-help," and includes 
contributions from personal savings and assets, part-time work, and for 
married veterans, the contribution that their spouse makes toward living 
expenses. Generally, the older the student is. the larger is the amount 
the college expects will be provided through self-help. This component is 
an important segment of the estinated resources for veteran students. 

Employment 

The mean total 1972-73 earnings after taxes estimated by all veteran stu- 
dents were $1,047. Single veterans estimated after tax earnings of $753, married 
veterans without children $375, and m^irried veterans with children $1 ,232. 



Table 19: VETERAfJS ESTIMATED TOTAL AFTER-TAX INCOME FRO.M EMPLOYMENT 

1972-73 





All 




Married 


Married 


Income 


Veterans 


Si ngle 


No Children 


With Children 


Less than $500 


50. 7X 


54. 9« 


52.23; 


45J% 


$ 500 to $ 999 


12.2 


14.6 


14.2 


10.9 


1,000 to K499 


11.1 


12.0 


11.3 


11.3 


1 ,500 to 1.999 


6.4 


6.1 


6.4 


7.8 


2,000 to 2,499 


6.1 


5.4 


5.8 


7.3 


2,500 to 2,999 


3.1 


2.7 


2.6 


4.5 


3,000 or n^ore 


10.4 


5.2 


7.5 


13.1 
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Total Estimated Vetp .r n s Resources for 1972-73 

The estimated total resources of the veteran population, his employment, 
employment contribution by the spouse, veterans benefits and savings, can be 
combined to indicate — on the average the total resources the veteran 
estimates are available to meet his living expenses for the -.year and to 
finance his edjcdtion> ' 



Table 23: ESI IHATED YEARLY VETERANS RESOURCES TO MEET 
EDUCATIONAL AND LIVING COSTS 
1972-73 



Resources 


All 
Vete rans 


Single 


Married 
fio Children 


Married 
With Children 


Employment 


$1,047 


$ 753 


$ 875 


$1,232 


Spouse ' s 
Employment 


SI .170 


S - 


$2,433 


$1 ,489 


savings 


$ 418 


$ 310 


$ 568 


$ 431 


Total Resource': 
•for year $2,635 
/(e^cl. Vets benefits) 


$1 ,063 


S3,876 


$3,^52 


Less: 1/2 Estimated 
Living Expenses 


1,047 


658 


1,120 


1,414 


P. sources *"Milable 
for acadtrtnc year 


$1,588 


$ 405 


$2,756 


$1,738 


Veterans Benefi ts 


$1 ,827 


$1,470 


$1 ,858 


$2, IDS 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
for academic year 


$3,415 


$1,875 


$4,614 


$3,846 



Comparisons can now be mads with respect to the estimated resources 
available to the veteran for the academic year with the estimated living 
expenses that he will face while attending college. 
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Table 24; ESTIMATED RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO VETERANS FOR THE 
PAYMENT OF TUITION, FEES. BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 
1972-73 



All Married Married 

Veterans Single N Children With Children 



Estimated Resources 
available for 

academic year $3,415 $1 »875 54»614 $3»846 

Estimated living 
expenses for 

academic year 3.140 1.973 3.358 4.241 

Available for payment 
of tuition* fees . 

books, and supplies VS -98 1 »256 -395 

Avg. tuition » fees, 
books & suppl ies 

(4-yr. public inst,) 635 635 635 635 

Additional resources 

needed 360 733 — 1 ,030 



When estimated 9-month resources available to the veteran for the 
i972-73 academic year are compared with his estimates of living expenses 
for a similar period*, only the married veteran with a working spouse and no 
children has suffic^enit additional resources to meet the average expenses 
of tuitjw'i. fees, books and supplies at 4-year public institutions. Single 
veterans and married veterans witti children require substantial financial 
assistance from other sources. If it is assumed that the veterans esti- 
mates of benefits to be received during 1972-73 were based on rates in 
effect prior to PL 92-540 ^nd the estimated benefits are increased by 
approximately 26 percent — single and married veterans with children still 
find thflir total resources insufficient to meet estimated living expenses 
and educational costs. Under these ci rcumstancos the single veteran would 
requfre an additional £355 and the married veteran with children would 
require $488. % 
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For mirrfed student veterans, the estfndted <iftcr*t4x earnings of the 
spouse were an Important conponent of their estimated resources to meet 
educational costs. Married students wUnout children estimated average 
after-tax earnings fron the spouse of $2,433, wlifle mrri^ students with 
children estimated the spouse would average only SI ,489. 

Table 20: SPOUSE'S ESTIXATED AFTER-TAX EARNlflCS 

1972-73 / 



HjrrleJ Jiarrfed 
Inccire Ko Children With Children 



less than SSOO 


32 J ; 


56,5-: 


S 500 to $ 999 


6.8 


4.) 


I ,000 to 1 ,499 


5.8 


3.0 


1.500 to 1,999 


4.0 


4.1 


2,000 to 2,499 
2,500 to 2,999 


5.4 


3*6 


3.9 


3.4 


3,000 or -Tore 


42*0 


25.3 



For all veteran students, estfoutes of benefit f»aynents for 1972-73 were 
SI ,827. Single veterans estimated they would receive an average of SI .470, 
narried veterans without children expected to receive an average of Si ,858 
while those with children expected to receive an average of S2,I08.^ 



T^ble 21: ESTIMATED VETERANS 8EflEFITS 
1972-73 





All 




tiirrici 


Harried 


Benefits 


Veterans 


Single 


Ho Children 


HUh Children 


Less than S500 


6.9X 


n*4S 


3.81 


3.4X 


S 500 to $ $99 


6.0 


7.1 


5,5 


4.2 


1,000 to 1,499 


9.9 


15.8 


6«9 


6.0 


1,500 to 1,999 


32.4 


46*5 


44.9 


13.6 


2,000 or nore 


44.8 


19*2 


39.1 


72.8 
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It Should be novai iM chrinrfu^ fn the benefit levols wer^» made under 
PL a.-.d wore retrorictivs to thL» begfnnfnrj of the 1972-73 rtCrtdenk 

yeir. The extent to wnfch veterans ostimated thsir 1972-73 benefits under 
tne cJd I'ate scnedjles or tnose ajt^orlzed under PL 52-540 is not known. 
Over *^ oercent of th3 financial statements were filed between March and 
Uovanbcr, ^972. a period of vilde-spre^d oublicity refjardinf) possiblo ch^inoes 
In Vetera* ; benefits, and nay uqW reflect veterans cstltnates based upon 
the ne* or e<ipccted rate chinges. This Is not an unreasonable hyoothcsis 
in W^nl of the fact that over 65 ocrccnt nf the sin^jle veterans estHated 
benefits in excess of SI ,50^ and alnost 20 p'-^rcent estinated benefits 
c<:e6din9 $2*030. 

The final najor conoon^nt of veterans resources was estimated a-nount 
of swirtgs available to veterans to meet 1972-73 estinated costs. All 
veterans rtooried an avera^jc amount of savings of $418. Single veterans * 
resorted $3tC ir. estimated savings, marrted veterans without children 
resorted SS&f)* and '^rried veterans with children reported S43Y. 



^unt 



AU 
Veterans 



able 22: ESTIMATED SAVINGS 
1972-73 



Single 



Harried 
No Children 



Married 
With Childrei 




Less than $500 
$ 503 to S999 
SKOOO or more 



79. OX 
9.3 
1K7 



84.3: 
7.6 
8.1 



70. It 

12.2 

17.7 



76.5^ 
ICS 



13.0 
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Pdrticipation in Other federd/ Student Ai d Programs 

Additional sources of student financial aid to the veteran student 
could include other federally-funded programs of student assistance. While 
none of the other programs specify priority preference for veterans, there 
is nothing to deny them eligibility if they meet the standards and regula- 
tions of those programs. The major federally-funded aid programs in which 
the veteran could have participated during the 1972-73 academic year were: 

• Educational Opportunity Grants (any undergraduate) 

• Health Professional Grants (students in medicine, nursing, 

and other health-related curricula) 

• Law Enforcement Grants (students in police science and other 

law enforcement-related curricula) 

• Nation.il Defense Student Loans (any student) 

• Health Professions Loans 

• Law Enforcement Loans 

• Federally Insured Student Loans (any student, granted through state 

agencies or commerical lending 
institutions) 

• College Work-Study Employment 

While data are not available on veteran participation in other federal pro- 
grams during the 1972-73 academic year for the Student's Financial Statements 
filed with the College Scholarship Service, some inferences can be drawn 
from tne a/)alysis of veterans attending California colleges and universities 
during the 1971-72 academic year, contained in Appendix B. 

Participation by veterans in other federally-funded student aid pro- 
grams has been relative small, as indicated by the veteran population 
attending California institutions. 




o 
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Table 25: VETERAN PARTICIPATION IN OTHER FEDERALLY-FUNDED 
STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 
CALIFORNIA VETERANS 
1971-72 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Program 


Percent<^g<? of Veterans 
Participating 


Educational Opportunity Grants 


1 . 


Health Professions Grants 


2.4 


Law Enforcement Grants 


2.1 


National Direct Student Loans 


5.6 


Health Professions Loans 


1.2 


Law Enforcement Loans 


1.9 


Guaranteed Student Loans 


10. 1 


College Work-Study Employment 


6.4 



The small participation of veterans in these other federally-funded 
student aid programs may be attributable to institutional financial aid 
officers giving priority in the allocation of other student aid resources 
to those students with the greatest financial need. Since the veteran has 
resources available to him through the GI Bill, the colleges may well 
b'lieve that he could otherwise attend and therefore reserve the other 
student aid funds that they have available to students who do not have any 
significant amount of resources of their own. 

The end result is that the average veteran, when faced with insufficient 
resources to meet his estimated expenses for living plus institutional costs, 
must either arrange for additional financial resources outside the normal 
student aid funding sources or seek out a lower-cost institution when such 
is available to him. 
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Chapter 5 

CHANGi;;r, characteristics of tiil" vcteran 

Oifforcncos in Lhu ridnure ,inci Jurjiion of tho throe conflict periods 
htiwe brought about correspnnd i n*] ch<mne<i in the P'.?rsonj1 chdractori^tics of 
tho'jff wf-d scrveil. An undtrstaidinfj nf those differences is central to an 
undcrstar>ding of the veterans us*? of eJuc.itional bcn<?fit5. FoHowinq is an 
ejtamination of som? of Lhcsc changes based on the limited available data. 

Ed ucatio nal A chiev etne n t 

The educational U-vl'i it? vetarans at time of discharge has steadily 
incrfMsed from the Worid II period to the present (♦;ep Table 26)^ This 
increase in etj. cation ' 1 levtls has mirrored the increase in educational 
levels in the general male pipjlition (jee Figure 3). 

Veterrins have always ri,K.i 3 higher educational level '.nan the general 
population. This is duo to the selectivity of the Armed Forces' recruit- 
ment and induction policies whir:h reject most individuals with less than a 
high school education. The high percofitage of voterai'S of the Vietnam Era 
with four or (nore yea*':, of collegt is due in part ic, ^iraft deferments for 
college students which lostponed their r^-^try into the Armed Forces until 
after graduation. 

Figure 4 poinff, out tKe d^^amatic decrease in tie percentage of veterans 
wltJ) less t^Mn a >M<^h chorj) education at thiir? »i d'scl)irf;e. Today only 
one in fivo veter/ins 'a^lij a fn<3ii school education as compared to over half 
of World Wjr II veterans. ThMS, today -s veteran has a much higher level of 
education at time nf disrhdrgp thin the veterans of [ircvious periods. This 
undoubtedly h-iS on effect, gp veterans participation in education and training 
p rog rains , w>iich we shall examine later. 

(50) 
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Table 26: EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF COMPARABLE AGE-GROUPS 
OF WORLD WAR II. KOREAN CONFLICT AND VIETNAM 
ERA VETERANS AT SEPARATION FROM THE ARMED FORCES 

(Includes Vietnam Era veterans separated throuoh December 31 » 1972) 



Period of 
service aad a^e 


Yrs of scnool coaoleted at r,e 


3aratlon-> ol* Total 


Median 
(Yrs.) 


6 yrs. 
or less 




3coooX 


Colle*ie 


years 


^ years 


1-3 
years 


^ yrs. 
or nore 


All Ages 














World War II a/ 


rift "3 
20. J 


20.3 


20.3 


9.6 


9.5 


11.5 


Korean Conflict 


12. D 


2U.9 


c 

'*3.5 


11.1 


7.9 


12.3 


Vietnaffl Era 


3.5 


16.7 


57.9 


13.5 


8.U 


12.5 


Under 20 














Worl d Wat* IT «/ 


30.5 


36.1 


29. u 


U.O 


** 


10.0 




2o.l 


53.3 


17.6 


1.0 




10.2 




6.5 




U2.3 


1.6 


0.2 


11. b 


20-2U Years 














rioTLO, wax Jii ay 


21.2 


23.5 


32.0 


9.8 


8.5 


12.0 




11.5 


27.5 


U7.I 


10.0 


3.9 


12.2 


vitf^oaa c,ra 


3.0 


16.1* 


63.3 


13*9 




12.5 


2>-£9 Years 














World «ar II a/ 


26.2 


25.9 


27.1 


9.8 


11.0 


11.7 


Korean Conflict 


lU.O 


20.1 


3'*.2 


11.6 


20.1 


12.5 


Viecnan Era 


2.9 


9.5 


38.6 


17.1 


31.7 


13.0 


30-3^ Years 














World War II a/ 


32.0 


23.8 


2^.0 


9.3 


10.9 


U.3 


Korean Conflict 


15.U 


25.1 


39. 


11.5 


6.6 


19.2 


Vietnam Era 


2.5 


9.7 


U6.5 


10.2 


31.1 


12.3 


35 y^'vs or Older 














WDrld War II a/ 


UU.8 


22.5 


15.3 


9.7 


7.7 


9*7 


Korfifua Conflict 


13.^* 


17.1 


U3.8 


15.^* 


10.3 


12.U 


Vietnam Era 


U.l 


8.0 


61.6 


1U.2 


12.1 


12.6 



a/ Data are based on educational level at separation of World V/ar II en- 
listed nen> adjusted to reflect estimated educational attainment of 
officers. 



Source: Data on Vletnairi Era Veterans. Reports and Statistics Service. 
Veterans AdninisTration 1977» p. 13. 
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RGURE 3 

EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF VETERANS AT TIME OF DISCHARGE 
AND CIVILIAN MALES (AGES 25-29) 









Som* 










H«h Schoo) 



WORLD WAR XL 



KOREAN CONFLICT 



VIETNAM ERA 




SOUKCf: tMrtav Ccniiil: U.S. l«aMary.ttSO.I960.l t70. Data Vjaiiiow (ra Valarom 

Vataranl Adailnlitratlon 
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FIGURE 4 

VETERANS OF ALL AGES 
WITH LESS THAN A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

55| 546 




WW a 

SOUiCi: Dat a an W\mt,, am 



NOTE: At time of discharge 



Konan Conflict Vmtnom Era 

ifa Vat.ranir'Pyj Vttvrani Ada In Ittralion. 
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It is interesting to note that a recent Veterans Administration study 
found that nearly 1/3 of those who entered the service prior to conpletiOfi of 
high school dropped out of school to enter the Armed Forres. ^ 

Age 

The varying manpower needs and induction policies for the three periods 
of rapid expansion of our Armed Forces resulted in significant differences in 
the age distribution of the three groups of veterans (see Figure 5 )• At the 
end of ViVJ II 51.2 percent of the veterans were undrar 33 years of age. 
The percentage of veterans under 30 rose to 83.4 percent for Korean Conflict 
veterans and dropped slightly to 73.3 percent for Vietnam Era veterans. 

The younger age of the Korean Conflict and Vietnam Era veteran is an 
important factor to be considered in makinq comparisons of education and 
training programs for these veterans. Most individuals acquire their post- 
secondary education and formal career education during the decade beginning 
with their 18th ye^r. The serviceman of the Korean ^nd Vietnam Eras was more 
likely to enter and leave the service before his 30th birthday than the ser- 
viceman of World War II. Thus» more veterans of the latter two periods were 
in the service when most people acquire their education. It is more likely 
that their educational plans were disrupted, and that they had not completed 
their educational program and settled on a career objective.. 

Age of Disadvantaged Veterans 

Examination of the age distribution of disadvantaged veterans of the 
Vietnam Era indicates that this group is significantly younger than the 
general Vietnam Era veteran popula*:ion.2 Figure 6 illustrates that 87.7 
percent of disadvantaged veterans sampled were 25 or under. Less than 1 per- 
cent were 29 or over. This indicates that the education programs of socially 



(i5 

FIGURE 6 

AGE OF DISADVANTAGED VIETNAM VETERANS 




20-22 



26-28 



23-25 

AGE 

SOUICE: A itfrv^v ot SaciaHy on e EtqnowitBUy Di» ad^onloQ *d Vitlnow.Ero 
V»t»roft» Bur*au ol th« Budget Nflvcmbtr, 1967. 
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and econonically disadvcjntcjged Vietriiin Era veterans ar£? more likely to be 
Interrupted thin those of the general veteran population. TKere are no 
comparable data for the World War II and Korein veterans. 



Income 

The Bradley Commission said in 1956: "The income characteristic is of 
major Importance in that it embraces a number of significant factors. Aside 
from an indication of financial competence, it reflects the general occupa- 
tional level cf the veteran, the steadiness of his t-nployment . 

The table below indicates that a substantial number of veterans earned 
higher incomes than those earned by nonveterans in 1951 and 1954. Likewise, 
from the median income statistics in Table 27 it appears that the 25-34 age 
group, which includes about two-thirds of the World War II veterans earned 
about $900 more in 1954 than nonveterans of similar age. It is clear that 
the veteran, afte*- readjustment, earned a consistently higher income than the 
nonveteran of comparable age. 

Table 27: INCOME - COMPARISON OF TOTAL MONEY INCOME FOR MALE VETERANS 
AND NONVETERANS OF WORLD WAR 11, 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
AND MEDIAN INCOME BY AGE GROUPS: 1951 AND 1954 



! 



LoM 

JlcolM-'* 

to <'M 

ll.i^Mta il.i'M , 

Jl.ieo toSI.W* 

CflX) tOii,4/} 

tl.iiJO to ■>?•/» 

liono «o^.^,4'» 

«..V0 to <!.'/'> 

111 v.,y'> 

li-,.00Oan-l or.r 

Nui rtt'«J't*>*"i 



Ash 7i 7t^n tc-* over. 

?i tf> l» > '»M 

3* to 41 >'.f> 

to il > jrt 

a jvA ui-«r. 



S3,4II i 



2,M3 



} 3, Sit 



» ^ iraAll pTipwi'-on of i>»{sciutepori;c« iw lumen* ^ mr^iiT'd \n ih* "his" ui'vtrie cl v«. 
* Mtdua inrumcooi khu«n for leu tlua 3jll,U.'0p«>iM)iis. 

Source; Bradley Commission, Staff Report IV, Table 1. 1956 
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Table 28 illustrates a steady rise, from 1948 to 1954, in the ratio 
of veteran to nonveteran income for 25-34 and 35-44 age groups. In 1950, a 
large proportion of veterans received a dividend on their national servico 
life insurance policy w'.. ich accounts for cipproxim-Uply $50 nf the increase 
in veterans incomes. 



Table 28: INCOMES OF VETERANS A;^D HONVETCRANS - MEDIAN TOTAL MONEY 
INCOMES OF MALE VETERANS m NONVETERANS OF WORLD WAR 11, 
25 TO 44 YEARS OLD, 1947-54, ANNUAL INCOME 



iiuti'M.ri I. . 



I,<II1 i I IM 



)<il 7 
h»i il 



Source: Bradley Commission, Staff Report IV. Table Ua). 1956 

The median income of all male veterans in 1949 w^is $2,828 as compared 

to $2^662 for nonveterans. In 1950, the median income for all veterans 

rose to $3»058 as compared with $2,676 for nonveterans. The higher income 

of veterans is due partly to the fact that many veterans had been anployed 

only part-time while going to schoo; or seeking suitable employment. For 

many veterans. 1948 was the first year of full-time civilian employment* 

In 1959, the median income for all veterans at $5,109 v^as substantially 

higher than nonveteran incone at $3»215. This large difference in the tv^o 

incomes is in part explained by the concentration of the veteran population 

in the age levels at which income is highest and "the relatively small propor- 

4 

tfon of non-whUes in the veteran population." The median earnings of nor- 
white veterans in 1959 was only S3, 372, but was still considerably greater than 
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that of all non-white males, $2,566, by a ratio cf 1.31. The ratio of median 
income of all veterans tn the median income of nnn-white veterans was 1.51. 
The median age nationally of veterans dt this time was 30.2 years. Veterans 
were generally concentrated at this tino in the 2S-AA age range, with 64.6 
Percent of veterans foil into this cateqory as compared to 2^.9 percent of 
nonveterans. The nedian aqe for Korean veterans at this time wf.s only 28. 4 
years, well before their peak earning potential had been reached. There 
were a total of 23 million veterans in the United States at this time. 

Vietnam created about 4.5 million veterans during the decade (1960-1970) 
while men who served in the Anned Forces between the Korean and Vietnam 
Conflicts increased the number of veterans by about 1.4 million. In 1969, 
56 percent of all veterans fell within the 35-5*3 age range as compared with 
33 percent of the male population age 16 and over. The median income of all 
veterans, $8,385, was higher than that of the total niale population 18 years 
and over, $6,783. Here again, these substantial differences in income are 
not due exclusively to veteran status but reflect: 

(1) The lieavy concentration of veterans in the most productive 
• age rangi^s. 

(2) The slightly higher incidence of whites and urban residents 
in the veteran population. 

(3) The selective nature of the Armed Forces which rejected 
persons with major physical disabilities, mental impairment, 
and other impediments to higher earnings. {See Figures 7 and tj) 

The following table shows the increasing margins between the incomes 

of veterans and those of nonvetorans for selected post-conflict years: 
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nGO«f 7 

MEDIAN INCOME OF VETERANS BY AGE 



10,000 



9,000 



S,000 



7P0\) 



6.000 



^ 5,000 

o 
z 
z 

< 

4»000 



3,000 



2^00 



1.000 



^9.065 



h,699 



f9,503 



TOTAL f6-24 25*29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-43 

AGE 

SOURCIi T970 Ofloilarf Ch JraclariitUt . U.S. SuMmary Ctniwt of ^•pwiaHon. 

NOTE: Based on 1969 income 
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Tabic 29: VETERAN'S INCOMi: AS PERCENT OF MONVliTERANS' INCOME 

Year Ratio 

1950 111.4 

1954 12V7 

I960 150.9 

1964 122.2 

1970 123.6 

Source: Compilc^d from B radley Coi nniission , 

Staff Report IV, 1955, a ndlTetTi'l ed 
Character'! sties , Unitfid States Consljs, 
1950, 1960, 1970. 

iui \ £ t. A ' n< i {. ^'u ! '/. ;< h h {>; I ^ ' / ' 

1 

Income among the educationally disadvantaged (those with no more than 
11 years of schooling) are substantially lower than those of the general 
veteran population. Urban blacks, for instance, who have no high scliooJ 
diploma, but who are usually employed, in 1970 earned an average of S125 
weekly as conparcd with Si 35 for the white educationally disadvantaged 
living in an urban area. Olack educationally-disadvantagod veterans who 
were usually unemployed earned only S105 weekly when they worJced, compared to 
$116 weekly for whites. Incomes for the non-urban blacks in the same cate- 
gory are 5107 if they are typically eaiployed and only $79 if they are 
frequently unemployed {see Table 30)» 

Table 30: MEAN WEEKLY INCOME OF DISADVANTAGED VETERANS, 1969 



Urban Non-Urban 



Empl Qyed Unemp loyed Empl oy od Unoinploy fid 

White S135 $116 $119 $112 

Black 125 108 107 79 

Source: Bureau of the Budget, A Survey of Social l y and 
Economically Disadvantaged Vietnam Era Veterans > 
(text table pg. 18], December, 1969. 
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At $6,500 yearly foi- educationally disadvantaged blacks who work steadily 
•ind $7»020 for wh'tes in the same category* these incomes are substantially 
below the median yearly income of all veterans, $8t385. Moreover, white 
educationally disadvantaged veterans earn somewhat more than males in the 
general population, $7,020 and $6,783 respectively. 

Family Income 

On the basis of data obtained from the 1970 census, families in which 
the veteran was he^d had a median income of $ll,526i for all families in the 
United States with a male head, the figure was $10,131. In other terms, 
income was approximately $961 per month for families headed by veterans, 
and $844 for families headed by nonveterans. This compares with $864 for the 
family headed by a white educationil ly disadvantaged veteran living in an 
urban area, 'lad $776 for the black family under the same circumstances. 
For those v^ho. because of their education and training* have difficulty 
finding or maintaining employment, the monthly income figure drops to $458 
for whit'JS in urban areas, and $593 for blacks in cities. 

In non»urban areas, the white family of the educationally disadvantaged 
veteran with steady etnployment had an income of $660 as comD^red with $619 
for blacks. The black 'unemployed" family under these same circumstances 
has an income of $432, $182 below that of the white family under the same 
condi tions, (wee Table 31). 
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Table MtAN MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME. 1969 

^ Urban Non -Ur ban 

£np1oye d Unemp?oygd Cmp 1 oycd Unemployed 

White $364 $458 $669 S614 

Black 776 598 619 432 

Source: "Bureau of the Budqet , A Surv ey of Socially and 
Economically Disadvantaged Vietnaui iira Veterans , 
lyby (text table pg. ly] 

In terms of the rel^itivo increase in v/erkly earnings with increasing 
c>ducation, a high school education or its equivalent makes an extraordinary 
difference in the earninq nctential for the black educationally disadvantaged 
veteran as compared with his white counterpart. A'nong Blacks, there is a 
percent difference between earnings of high school graduates and non- 
high school graduates as compared with a +4 percent factor for v/hite veterans. 
The black veteran who has conpleted some college experiences a +5 percent 
difterence in earnings over the high school graduate; in the case of white 
veterans this percentage increase is 4. Consequently, the differences 
between earnings based on sone college education, compared to the non-high 
school graduate, are 15 percent for the black veteran, and 8 percent for 
whites. This substantial margin, especially in the difference between high 
school graduates and non-high school graduates makes the advantages of con- 
tinuing education for the educationally disadvantaged veteran very clear 
(see Table 32). 
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Table 32: RELATIVE IHCREASt IN WEEKLY . EARNINGS WITH INCREASING EOLWION 





Percent Di f fcrsnce 
Between Earnings 
of H.5. Grad. and 
Non-H.S. Graduates 


Percef^t Oi f ference 
^Between Earnings 
of Some Col lego 
and H.S. Graduate 


Percent Difference 
Between Earnings 
of Some College and 
Non-H.S. Graduate 


Among Black Veterans 


+10 


+5 


+ 15 


Among White Veterans 


+4 




+8 


Source: National Urban League, Black GIs 
1969, Table II-2. 


and Veterans, Veterans 


Briefing Book, 



The analysis of veterans' incomes lends itself to several conclusions: 

(1) Veterans incomes arc typically higher than nonveterans income 
throughout the three post-conflict periods. It is important 
to keen in mind that in contrast to nonveterans in general, 
veterans at the time of survey have often been concentrated 
in the more productive earniiig age-;. Further, tiie margin 
between vetcr.Tns and nonveterans income, in favor of veterans, 
if often minimal or nonexistent in years immediately following 
the given conflict. 

(2) Incomes are substantially lower for veterans who are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged and/or black. Although in-service and 
post-service remedial programs appear to be having positive 
effects on the earning potential of blacks and educationally 
disadvantaged, the incomes of these groups are still, for the 
most part, below the median income of veterans. 

(3) Veterans who reside in urban areas of 100,009 or more in pop- 
ulation, earn somewhat higher incomes than their non-urban 
counterparts. 

(4) Those who are frequently unemployed or who have difficulty' 
finding and maintaining employment earn less than veterans 
with a more stable employment history. Unemployment data 
indicates that those who have difficulty in securing steady 
employment are often black or disadvantaged veterans. 

(5) Veterans family incomes follow, generally, the same trends 
indicated by analysis of veterans' personal income. 
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Socidi and Psychologicdl ChJractori st ics 

Generalizations and broad comparisons are very hazardous with >*espect 
to social and psychological characteristics of the three veteran populations 
being discussed. Although a number of studies of Vietnam veterans have been 
made, there .simply aren't enough statistics, or lonqitudinal studies, or 
adequate data available on the psychological charficteristics of present or 
earlier veterans. Nevertheless, the evidence suggests that for many reasons, 
including both changing generational attitudes j^nd the specific nature of 
the war in Vietnam* t!ic veteran of Vietnam is indeed psychologically very 
different from earlier veterans. 

The returning GIs of World War II were known for their strong per$on.«, 

motivation and sense of direction, and for their renewed faith in the 

American social and governmental system- The same cannot be said of 

vete'^a'i'^ nf Vietnam. A psychological study of World War U veterans attending 

college reported thatJ 

... the veterans returning to our conegcs today arc not m^TcIy 
older students of the traditional prototype. They show 
differences, irj personal values* clarity and definition 
of goals, strength of motivation* emotional needs, sense 
of responsibility and desire for independence.^ 

The schoi.'iy and popular journals of the time report that World War II 

vetlM'jns "contributed steadying influences to college life", that they were 

academic as well as political and athletic leaders on campus, and that their 

spirit was one of "resolute idealism." Whon Columbia University polled 

servicemen planning to return to school at Columbia, responses indicated 

great interest in participation in extracurricular activities as well as in 

pursuing definite career objectives. The Columbia Associate Dean ivrot^a: 
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"...returned servicemen h-ive learned how to work together toward a common 

objective." One man wrote to the Dean: 

"Now I am a lot less confused, Military service is a great 
tempering agent... our travels have taught us much ,. .people , 
action, thoughts, scenery, idealism and conflict have created 
a ponderous juggernaught . . . i t has reformed, reshaped, in sub- 
stance as well as in soirit, our peculiar schi>lastic idealism. 
It [military service] has nade us realistic idealists...' 

The literature on World War II veterans' social and psychological read- 
justment problems is concerned with marital conflict:, and family 
difficulties, with the problem of "slowing down to civilian life", and with 
reoccurances of "battle fatigue" symptoms. 

A 1945 psychological study of veterans readjustment oroblems found that 
instead of shaking or altering fundrimental values (as some had predicted) 
the war experience had actually reinforced a r. umber of traditional values, 
in terms of family rapp6rt> a plurality of veterans polled (48 percent) 
reported^./'more understanding" than before the war. Eighty oercent reported 
more independence. And more ex-GIs reported that their religious faith had 
been increased than reported it had decreased.^ 

In 1947, the. New Republic magazine held a short story competiton for 

aspiring young ex-GI writers. The editors' analysis of the over 2,009 

entnys concluded that: 

"If these stories are any sort of clue, the general spirit of the 
^ authors is one of optimism. . .Their complaint against war is against 
its boredom and the stupidity of the brass, not (its) negation of 



fundamental values. *."" 
Veterans of the Korean Uar were products of the same optimistic, unques- 
tioning generation, yet Korea was, like Vietnam, an undeclared, "unwinnable" 
conflict in which the intense belief in the rightness of the cause which 
motivated World War II GIs gave way to a new ambiguity of purpose. Alden V. 
Halloran points out that Korea was the first war in which American prisoners »- 
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of war lacked primary group solidarity and rarely trind to escape confine- 
ment. Captured Americans in World War II reported continuation in cantivity 
of the "buddy systein" and the high group morale and they succeeded in many 
escape attempts. In Tea , Americans who were captured in large groups 
reported little group spirit. Among the 7.000 prisoners, very tew attempted 
escape. One camp of 600 Ainerican prisoners is reported to have been guarded 
by six Chinese. 9 

Many Korean veterans, like veterans of Vietnam, felt thit people at home 
neither supported nor appreciated their sacrifice. Returning Korean War 
veterans may have had doubts and bitterness about their service, but the 
economic prosperity of the time and the political conformity of tho "Cold 
War" Served to repress the doubts and to reassure and resocialize the veterans. 

The reactions of Vietnam veterans returning to school and society offer 

an pven more vivid contrast with the optinism and moral certitude of the 

World War II veterans. Marc J. Musser* Chief Medical Director of the 

Veterans Administration, reports that one local VA study found: 

"Three out of five young veterans interviewed in connection with 
the USV^C project were embittered, unsettled, generally distrust- 
ful and showed inability to find meaning in life. "10 

A VA study of recently separated Vietnam veterans reports 51.6 percent 

of veterans polled to have "readjustment problen^s", a significant minority 

of whom report "not being able to find th&ns elves ".11 The recent Lou Harris 

study coimiissioned by the VA reports that a type of alienation characterized 

by feeling "left out" and misunderstood, was identified with by half of the 

veterans polled. This was found to be particularly true among non-whites 

and veterans with less than a high school education. 
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Many local studies by VA psychologists tend to support tlie contention 
that today's veteran is psychologically different from earlier veterans. 
An early study at the Minneapolis VA Hospital found that in comparing 81 
World War H veterans, 235 Korean War veterans, Hind 453 Vietn.im Tra veterans, 
the Vietnam veterans showed "greater ^uicidai and assaultive tendencies" and 
"more dissatisfaction with home <ind family", as well ns excessive use of 
alcohol and drugs.^2 while finding a considerable degree of "coimnonal i ty" 
among age groups, Mary S, Harpnr of the Montrose, NY VA Hospital found that 
Vietnam veterans have a "low tolerance for increased frustration and stress 
before they have to seek help". She confirms the earlier finding th<\t the 
rate of Suicide attemots is considerably higher among Vietnam veteran psychia 
trie patients (34 percent) than among veterans of earlier warsJ-' 

One VA psychiatrist found so much difference between Vietnam veterans 
and older veterans that he offsred a proposal for tho separation of recent 
veterans from the older veterans. He found that conflicts hetv-ieen the genera 
tions were such that "patients and staff receive abrassivrf exoerience which 
can disrupt and even prevent optimal treatment." Hq found Vietnam veterans 
to be critical and self-assertive, to be conflicted nr negative about mili- 
tary service, to reject authority and to seek equality and group' activi ty. 
and to demand and need freedom. Older veterens, on the other hand, were des- 
cribed as passive, proud of tneir military service, desiring solitude, and 
needing rules, structure and authority .^^ 

Charles A. Stenger, Chairman of the Vietnam Era Veteran'; Committee in 
the VA, has for many months been leading a campaign to make Veterans Admin- 
istration personnel aware of and sympathetic to the Vietnam veteran's 
special psychology and needs. (VA Seminars on the Vietnam Era Veteran were 
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held in five cities in 1971.) Stenger points to five distinctive character- 
istics of the young veteran today; 

(1) An assertive response to authority — a need to know about 
and participate in decisions affecting him. 

(2) An expectation that authority will be indifferent and 
unresponsive. (A readiness to be "turned off" by authority.) 

(3) A general sense of uncertainty and pessimism toward the 
future. {Stenger sees this as attached to the "now 
phenomenon", use of drugs, and lack of direction in life.) 

(4) An intense, positive identification with his own age group 
(a seeking of mutual support). 

(5) A tendency to "act out" emotions. Impatience and impulsive- 
ness. {Stenger sees the greater incident of suicides and 
suicide attempts as one manifestation of this!) 

Stenger sees the experiences of combat in Vietnam and the disapproval 
and hostility at home as f^erving to magnify "the doubts and fears about the 
worth of society, capabilities of those in authority and the meaning of life" 
that the veteran shares with many others of his generation .^5 Stenger has 
been further quoted as saying that Vietnam veterans arc "no different from 
other veterans of other wars or from other young people their age. Some 
are alienated, but what 20-24 year old isn ' t?. . .Some don't like war, what's 
new about that?"^^ 

In trying to account for the observable attitude and personality dif- 
ferences of Vietnam veterans, other psychiatric researchers have stressed 
the effects of combat, and the special nature of combat in Vietnam, to a 
greater extent than Stenger and other VA psycho'ogists. Other researchers 
have also seemed to show more concern for possible deep-seated psychological 
damage caused by Vietnam combat experience. 

The "shell shock" of World War I and the "combat fatigue" of World War 
II had their counterparts in Vietnam, but as Albert Glass has pointed out. 
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such behavior once seen as ":ick'' o;* unmanly" is now accepted and handled 
routinely without evacuation. The speriel psychological problems associated 
with Vietnam combat defy traditional classification.^'' 

The personal adjustment of veterans, many believe, is predicated upon 
the ability of the veteran to justify to himself the value of his wartime 
activity. World War II veterans had little difficulty convincing themselves 
of the rightness of "their war." The subconscious self-images of many 
Vietnam veterans, however, may have been badly tarnished by an inability to 
make similar inner justifications. Of the over two hundred veterans of 
Vietnam interviewed by Murray Polner» not one was free from doubts about 
American involvement in Vietnami'^ 

Robert Jay Lifton, a Yale psychiatrist, is convinced that "the survivors" 
of any combat situation must consciously or unconsciously cope with intense 
anxiety 3n^l ']uiU. The specific nature of the Vietnam combat situation pro- 
duces anxiety and complicated the tasks of adjustment, according to Lifton. 
The sporadic and unconvention-al nature of the fighting, the killing of 
civilians -- the constant confusion as to the identify of the enemy — 
contribute to what Lifton calls "psychic numbing. "^9 

One effect of tlie "rotation system" used for the first time in Vietnam 

is that, as Peter G. Bourne says: 

"The war becomes a highly individualized and encapsulated event 
for each men. His war begins the day he arrives and ends the day 
he leaves. He feels no continuity with those who precede or follow 
himi he even feels apart from those who are with him but rotating 
on a different schedule. "20 

Whereas the "buddy system" of high primary group identity and dependence 
was characteristic of World War II and Korea, the distinguishing combat ethos 
in Vietnam was "look out for number one." Personal physical and emotional-. 
survival became more important than the outcome of any battle. 
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Cnaim Shatan. a osychOcjn j lyst at rJ.Y.U. who .has been studying returniug 
veterans for several yeras» believes tnat emotional ojrvival in Vietn-am 
necessitates tnG c> eat ion of "a dead olace" in tne omotional capabilities oi" 
combat veterans which creates continuing doubts about their ahilitips to 
emotionally respond to others?^ Other researchers describe the same ohenoFitena 
the enotional "indifference," the "apathy," the "chronically depressed state," 
and the lick of self-esteem rooted in the moral ambiguity of what they did 
in Vietnam. If Professor Lifton is right, we can exPOct "various kinds of 
osycholoqical disturbances to appear in Vietn.im veterans, ranging from mild 
withdrawal to oer Iodic depression, to severe psychosonatic disorder to dis- 
tibl ing psychos is. 

In .iny event, there is a body of research which indicates that a Vietnam 
combat veteran's observed nsychological characteristics and reactions to 
civilian life (incljding "withdrawal," distrust of the "system," pessinism 
ibout the future, and negative self conceot) may indeed i:3 based on sone- 
thing deeper and more co'npl icatcd then the social custons of the "Uovi 
Generation. " 

Two implications of the psychological distinctiveness of the Vietnam 
veteran flight be f^rawn from this discussion. One, a great deal of under- 
standing, tr'ist-bui lding> and confidence-building will be necessary for some 
of the most "alienated" Vietnam veterans to be able to succeed in our post- 
secondary education system toda^. A different kind of "outreach" effort may 
be called for in light of the different psychological characteristics of 
many Vietnam veterans. And two, the lower GI Bill educational participation 
rates in recent years are partly explained by the great differences in moti- 
vation» trust in the system, personal self-confidence, etc., of Vietnam 
veterans as compared with World War II veterans. 
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There ire indications, moreover, that the convention/il college education 
may not be as sought after and higl-tly valued by Vietnam voterans and by the 
general public today as it was !n the years after World War II. 

A recent statewide California opinion poll revealed tivat 79 percent of 
those polled agreed with the statement "There are lots of ways for young 
people to prepare themselves for adulthood that are as good or better than 
going to college." Seventy- tv<o percent agreed that "Colleges dre admitting * 
too many students wfio really do not belong tnere," Of those feeling that col- 
lege education is essential for a young person to "get somewhere", the 
greatest support cane from the older age group,^^ 

The Viet nim Vetera n in Education 

In the spring of 1972, some 25 percent of students enrolled in postsecon- 
dOiCy education in the State of California participated in a sivrvey conducted 
by the College Entrance Examination Board for the California State Scholarship 
and Loan Commission that elicited itiformation about their characteristics 
and the ways in which they financed their education. Of the total group, 
over 25,000 were veterans. A sunriary of part of the data is provided here 
to provide a profile of the Vietnam Era veteran in education in California. 
While the availability of low-cost com^nunity colleges in California, and otho?- 
characteristics which are 'jnique to California Prevent a blanket generaliza- 
tion from the California data to the nation at large, the data on California 
veterans provide many valuable insights into the characteristics of veterans 
in postsecondary education in 1972, A detailed analysis of the California 
data along with a more complete statement of its comparability with the 
national veteran population appears in Appendix B. 
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The veterans PODUlation is significantly older t'lan th2 qencr^j 
nODUlation of students in education in Californi;! and older than the total 
populdtion in education in tho United States. The mean age of all students 
in Ccilifornia responding to the survey was 24.1 years; tiie veterans mean age 
was 23.8 years. The following chart compares the population 34 yeras of 
age and inder with comparable statistics for the total population of students 
in postsecondary education in the United States and in the total California 
survey population: 

Table 33: COLLEGE STUDENTS BY AGE. 34 YEARS AND UNDER SELECTED GROUPS 



U.S. Undergraduate Cal ifornia Veterans 
College Enrollment SRS Total Group 
Age October, 1971 Spring, 1972 Spring. 1972 



19 and Under A3. 6% 21.5.; 3.8;'; 

20 - 21 23.1 29.2 6.3 
22 - 24 ]4.8 24.5 21.7 
25 34 13.5 24.8 68.2 



As v/oulJ be expectej, the veterans population in education is predomi- 
nantly male. In tlie California sample, 89,4 percent of the respondents 
indicated they were male; 10.6 percent feinalo. This compared with 59.0 
percent male and 41.0 percent female in the total samnle. It is surprising 
to note that the number of women who described themselves as veterans is 
signific.>ntly higher than the total numbi»r of women in the national veterans 
population, a finding t!)at may be partially explained by the small number of 
widows and orphans v/ho are included in the sample. V/ithin the veterans 
sample, the largest percentage of women veterans are enrolled in the 
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Independent Colleges and Universities, i/here 14.2 oerccnt of respondents 
described t)ienselves as women. 



VeteratiS ars -nuch morG likely to bo Tiarried than are students in general 
cr students in California. T.'ie Bureau of th3 Censjs reports that only 20.3 
percent of the total undergraduate enrollment is carried wit-i spouse present i 
the total California population includes 25.4 oercent of students married 
with sPoiise present; while the California veterans population includes 54.9 
percent of students with spouse present. For veterans with dependent child- 
ren in California, the mean is 1.9 children: 

Table 34: MARITAL STATUS CALIFOR.NIA VETERANS POPULATION 



N'^vsr Married 


37.3-^ 


Married 


54. 9\ 


Separated 


2.0 


Divorced 


4.5 


Widowed 


.5 


Other 


.8 



For those veterans who have children dependant on then, 41.9 percent 
report one child, 34.5 percent two children . 14.4 percent three children, 
6.3 percent four children, and 2.3 percent five or more children. 

In the California veterans population, 71.1 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they described themselves as Caucasian or v/hite. as compared 
vnth 71.3 percent of the total California population v»ho described them- 
selves as such. Among the non-white population there was a somewhat higher 
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percentaqe of veterans who described themselves as black (African, Anierican 
Negro) an-J Chicano (Mexican^American) ; a somewhat smaller percentage who 
descfibod tieniselves as Oriental (A<;tan-Amertcan) than in the total 
California population. 



Table 36: ETH?IIC BACKGROUND 


CALIFORNIA TOTAL AND VETERANS 


POPULATIONS 


How Do You Describe Yourself 


Total California Population 


Veterans 


American Indian/ 

iiut>V6 Hj'iersLon 


1 


J . y7i 


UUck/African- 
American/Negro 


5.0 


7.0 


Cajcasi an/White 


71.3 


71.1 


Oi i ca no/Mex i c a n- Amer i ca n 


5.7 


8J 


Oriental /Asian-American 


7.4 


4.0 


Other Spanish-speaking 
American 


1.3 


1.4 


Other 


6.1 


4.0 



Because of the soecific comparability of percentage of Caucasian/white 
and the potential difficulties in distinguishing between membership in spec- 
ific non-white subgroups, the subsequent analyses in this report which have 



etnnic group membership as a variable will be confined to white and non-white 
groups. 

.-r-Lfr^ Inaome Background 

The median income in 1971 for the parents of veterans in the California 
study was somewhat lower than that for the total California group, falling 
between 59,000 and $11,999 as compared with a median for the total group of 
between S12,0D0 and $14,999. In the total sample 19.1 percent of the students 
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came from families with incomes of lesc than $6,000 per year; in the veterans 
grouo 27.3 percent cf the respondents indicated that their family income was 
below $6,009. The total groun included 12.6 rer-csnt of students from 
families with annual incomes of over $25,000 .vhile the veterans grnup 
included only 7.6 percent of families above that level, 

WitMin tne veterans group there was a marked difference in family income 
background between the white and non-white veteran. The white veteran came 
fron a fatiily wifji a mean income of $12,062. The non-white veteran's family 
had a mean income of $9,066. Only 22.5 percent of the white veterans reported 
coming frOn families with i^-cones of less than $6,000; 37.8 percent nf the 
non-wnite veteran's families were below that level, while 9.1 percent of the 
white veterans cafnp from families with incomes over $25,000. only 4.3 percent 
of the non-white veteran's parents had such incomes. The following table 
compares the Darental income of the total Cal i fornia- student prpulation, the 
total California veteran population, and the white-non-white veteran groups. 



Table 36: 1971 


INCOME OF 


PAREfiTS -- 


SELECTED POPULATIONS 


Parental Income 


Total 


Total 


White 


Non- White 


1971 


Sample 


Veterans 


Veterans 


Veterans 


Less than $ 3,000 


9.5^ 


14. 0^^ 


10.8^^ 


21. or. 


3 3.000 to $ 5,999 


9.6 


13.3 


11.7 


16.8 


$6,000 to $ 7,499 


7.3 


9.1 


8.6 


10.4 


$ 7,500 CO $ 8,999 


7.4 


9.7 


9.2 


10.9 


$ 9.000 to $11 ,999 


15.2 


16.9 


17./ 


15.0 


$12,000 to $14,999 


14.3 


13.3 


14.6 


10.3 


$15,000 to $17,999 


9.6 


7.0 


8.0 


4.8 


$13,000 to $20,999 


7.9 


5.2 


5.7 


4.0 


$21,000 to $24,999 


6.6 


3.8 


4.5 


2.4 


$25,000 and above 


12.6 


7.6 


9.1 


4.3 
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It appears that the veteran comes from a lower economic sector than 
does the general college student, and that the non-white veteran comes from 
a family background that is even lower than that typical of the total group. 

c'laaa icjcl 

The veteran in education in California is more likely to be in the 
upper-division (college junior or higher) than is the typ\CA\ student in the 
California survey or the typical student in the United States. Of California 
veterans 52.7 percent reported that they had completed at least two years of 
college; 58.9 percent of the total C^Jifornia group had completed two years, 
and only 46.5 percent of the total U.S. undergraduate population is enrolled 
at the upper level. 



Table 37: 


COLLEGE CLASS .'.EVEL 


- SELECTED POPULATIONS 




Class Level 


UrS< Undergraduate 

Enrollment 
October, 1971 


Total 

California Population 
Spring, 1972 


Veterans 


First Year 


30.2% 


21.5% 


17.2% 


Second Year 


23.5 


19.6 


20.1 


Third Year 


17.2 


18.9 


20.5 


Fourth Year 


14.5 


16.6 


18.2 


Fifth or Higher 


14.7 


20.4 


22.5 


Other 




3.0 


1.4 



Career Objective 



The California veteran is most likely to be registered in a program of 
Business Administration (19.7 percent) or Humanities and Social Scierr:es 
(24.5 percent). Agriculture (3.1 percent). Health Professions (3.5 percent) 
and Nursing (1.2 percent) have the smallest enrollments. 
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Table 33: TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM CALIFORNIA VETERANS 



Type of Proqrm 

Agriculatural Sciences 3.1% 

Business Administration 19.7 

Humanities or Social Sciences 24.5 

Physical and Life Sciences. Mathematics 10.9 

Engineering* Architecture 10.1 

Education 6.7 

Nursinq 1.2 

Health Professions 3.5 

Law 6.5 

Undeclared Major or Other 13.8 



Chapter 6 
DISADVANTAGED AND BLACK VfieRANS 

Special attention to the educationally disadvantdijed is a relatively 
recent development. Increased efforts are being made, in the form of 
special outreach, counseling, educational and training programs, to reach 
and motivate the disadvantaged both in service and after discharge. And, 
although the participation rate for the disadvantaged is increasing, it is 
still substantially below the rate for all veterans. Data clearly show that 
the lack of a high school diploma is a marked handicap to veterans in tonns 
of income and employment 

The itlack veteran faces the special disadvantage of racial bias upon 
return to civilian life. Problems which affect all veterans to some degree, 
specifically employment, education, and other than honorable discharges, are 
generally mucJ- more severe for the black veteran. There are currently no 
programs operated by the Veterans Administration or other federal agency 
whose concern is exclusively with the black veteran. However, the United 
States Veterans Assistance Cent'Ti^s, by virtue of their inner-city locations, 
tend to reach a disproportionately large number of minority veterans. 

This chapter describes the special problems of these two groups and 
the programs designed to provide educational and training assistance to 
alleviate them. 

(89) 
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Educationally DiSridvantaged 

The "educationally disadvantaged" or "disadvflntagrjd" veteran or service- 
man, as defined by the Veterans Administration, is one who has not completed 
high school or the equivalent, i.f?.» any veteran or service/uan who has 
completed only 1 to 11 years of scnool. This category is sometimes more 
widely interpreted to include those with low Armed Forces Qualifying Test 
scores, but for the purpose of this analysis, the VA definition will be 
used. At no point, however, should the phrase "educationally disadvantaged" 
be interpreted to mean bUck or minority veterans o.YClusively. 

Due to a scarcity of data, it is not possible to obtain extensive infor- 
mation pertaining to the educational levels of World War II and Korean Conflict 
veterans. However, available data show that the number of veterans without 
a high school diploma at the time they apply for benefits has declined 
sharply.^ A much smaller proportion of educationally-disadvantaged Vietnam 
veterans than World War II or Korean veterans ever reach the stage of applying 
for benefits (see Table 39). However, the educationally-disadvantaged veteran 
of today is much different than his counterpart of WW II. 

The percentage of the disadvantaged applying for benefits has declined 

from 32.8 percent for World War II and 77.3 percent for Korea to 40.4 percent 

for the disadvantaged Vietnam Era veteran. However, the Vietnam Era veteran, 

unlike veterans of the previous two periods, has had the opportunity to 

pursue programs of high school education prior to discharge. 

Table 39: TOTAL VETERANS SEPARATED WITHOUT HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
AND PERCENT APPLYING FOR BENEFITS. T973 

WWII Korea Vietnam 

% Educationally Disadvantaged 
Applicants for Benefits 45.2 29.0 8.2 

% Veterans Separated Without 

High School Diploma 54.6 37.5 20.2 

SouFcT* DVB IB, 24-73-3. Appendix Table 21. April, l^'/3 
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Figures compiled from fleport of the Comm'ttoo on labor and Public 
Welfare , (Veterans Educational and Traini'Vi Assistance Apiendinont of 1969) 
give an indication of the comparability of participation rates for the 
disadvantaged for the three periods. 

Table 40: PERCENT DISADVANTAGED TRAIMED WITHIN FIRST THREE 
YEARS FOLLOWING THP.Et CONFLICT PERIODS 

% Trained 1st X Educationally Disadvantaged 
Period 3 Years Trained, 1st 3 years 



II 7/44-6/47 26 1 7 

Korean 9/52-9/55 26 18 

Post-Korean 6/66-6/69 21 6 

Source: National Urban League, Black GI's and Veterans Briefing Book, 
December r 1969. 

The VA's Readjustment Profile for Recently Separated Vietnam .i/etfirans , 
June 1972 indicates according to a pqint-in-time sample, 11.8 percent of 
servicetTien had completed 11 years of schooling or less at time of discharge. 
The rate of black educationally disadvantaged male enlisted reservists was 
considerably higher at 19.4 percent. The percentage of educationally dis- 
advantaged servicemen was 15.2, while disadvantaged veterans receiving initial 
interviews was 37.4 percent for the period from July 1, 1970 to May 30, 1973, 
This percentage compares favorably with the rate of noneducationally disad- 
vantaged veterans who rpceived initial interviews, 31.6 percent (see 
Table 63: "Informing the Veteran"). Only 30.5 percent of disadvantaged 
veterans contacted the VA as compared to 41.9 percent for all veterans and 
50.4 percent for those with one or more y3ars cf college. 
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The data ihow th.^t a greater percentage of tne educationally disadvan- 
taged, in i]>nst recent months, have received initial interviews by the VA. 
However, it is important to note that more of the disadvantaged (60.4 percent 
acc- rding to the profile a*: cw.pared with 51.6 percent for all veterans) 
experience difficulty in readjusting to ci*/iliap. lif,». 

c'.n:f.,jc«: 

Although some 79.9 percent of disadvantaged veterans were contacted by 

the VA, only 37.4 percent received initial interviews. The disadvantaged 

receive a series of three letters from the VA, apprising them of their 

benefits and encouraging them to make use of their entitlements. The letter, 

which is of an impersonal nature, dnes not take into account the fact that 

2 

the disadvantaged are less likely to respond to printed material. Further, 
the disadvantaged veteran in particular is more mobile than veterans in 
general thereby reducing the chances that attempts to reach him by mail will 
succeed. The percentage of the disadvantaged-who stated that they received 
no help or advice from any source is relatively high, 45.6 percent, 3S 
reported by the Readjustment Profile . 



The major concern of the disadvantaged veteran is employment. The 
Readjustment Profile found a 27.3 percent unetriploymGnt rate for veterans one year 
following separation. Unemployment of the educationally disadvantaged in 
urban areas (100,000 inhabitants or more) is even higher at 32.2 percent.^ 
However, only some 14.3 percent of the educationally disadvantaged during this 
same period contacted the VA for employment assistance. 
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The analysis of veterans' incomes pointed out the decreased earning 
potential of those amonq the educationally disadvantaged who experience 
difficulty in finding and maintaining steady employment. It should be noted 
also that the unemployed have lower Armed Forces Qualifying Test scores. 
Over one-third of unemployed respondents scored in the 0-29 percentile range, 
while more than half scored in the 40th percentile or lower. ^ Further, as 
AFQT scores increase, unemployment decreases.^ Unemployment among the dis- 
advantaged was found to decrease with a.jr; t^nd the number of 
dependents. 

Surprisingly, veterans who participated In some form of educational 
improvement program while in the service experienced higher unemployment 
than those who did not. This may be explained by the fact that those v/no 
participated in these programs were most lacking in education. • 
As might be expected, unemployment was also found to be greater among those 
disadvantaqed veterans with no pre-service work experience. 

The Bureau of the Budget in cooperation with the Trans-Century Corpora- 
tion conducted a survey of disadvantaged veterans living in urban and 
non-urban areas. Seven percent of their sample were inducted into the Armed 
Forces under Project 100,000, an effort initiated by the Department of Defense 
in October of 1966 aimed at enlisting a higher number of the educationally 
and socially disadvantaged, who traditionally score too low on the Armed 
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Forces Qualifying Test to b*i inducated. Ostensibly the program was designed 
to help integrate the hard-core disadvantaged into tnainstream society by 
providing them with skills and training while in-service. This wartime 
program failed* to a large extent, to accomplish its stated goals. More 
than 42 percent of black and 31.5 percent of white Project 100»OnO inductees 
were assigned to combat specialties units, where they were much less likely 
to learn ^ skill marketable outside the Armed Forces.^ An even greater 
percentage received training* which* however useful in combat related areas, 
was of little use after discharge. Unemployment rates for discharged 
Project 100. OnO inductees are not available. 

Project Transition . Project transition was initiated by Presidential direc- 
tive in 1967. The program began in 1968 and is available to servicemen 
stationed at bases offering Transition prngrams who have six months or less 
of active service remaining. The program was established to provide 
guidance and training or educational opportunities to servicemen during 
their final months of active duty to prepare them for re-iintry into civilian 
life. The program also attempts tn provide its participants with a skill 
which will improve their employment possibilities. 

The serviceman is provided with counseling to determine his qualifications 
and preferences and to make him aware of the existing programs. Skills 
training consists of courses on-the-job in military skills related to 
civilian occupations or off-base courses under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act or apprenticeship. At some bases* courses are provided by 
private industry near the base to meet special employment requirements.'' 
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The education component of Transition pr/?paros enrol loos for the fiCD or 
provides them with courses needed to enter specific coroer finlds. In this 
sense* skill training and education may be combined. 

Courses are provided to the serviceman both during and after duty hours, 
on and off base by private military resources. Sorvicoinen are apprised of 
job opportunities through cooperation with the Department of Labor and state 
» and local Employment Service offices and their Transition counselor. During 

training* however* the servicemen receive only re^?u)ar military pay. The 
following table summarizes program servicos and funding: 



Table 41: STATISTICAL 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM 


SERVICES AND 


FUNniNG 


Program Services 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Total Number of Separatees 
Counseled 


306.000 


325,000 


350,000 


Total Number of Separatees 
Trained 


45.000 


50 .000 


50 ,000 


Funding Levels 


FY I96r3 FY 1969 


FY 1970 


FY 1971 FY 1972 


In Millions 


$10.4 $14.4 


$14. a 


$14.3 $14.5 



Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Manpower Adniinfstratfon. National Eva l- 
uation of Manpower Servicos for Veterans . Vol. II. i:g. 23. 



Although 4 percent of the respondents in the Trans-Century (Bureau of 
the Budget) Study received skill training in Transition, less than 1 percent 
of respondents said that they 'lerc employed in the skill for which they were 
trjined. Furthermore, only 40 percent of this disadvantaged sample claimed 
to be informed of the program's existence. Data from the Trans-Century 
study also indicates that Transition reaches blacks disproportionately for 
skills training and whites disproportionately for counseling and education. 
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Other criticisms leveled against Transition* which has improved substan- 
tially since its first years of operation are: 

(1) too little time in training 

(2) inability nf servicemen to secure release from duty to participate 

Project VAULT . An additional branch of Project Transition is Project VAULT 
(Veterans Accelerated Urban Learning for Teaching). Presently, the program 
is located only in Missouri but program expansion is being contenplated by 
the VA and DOD. 

The program* which began in the summer of 1968» aims to r.ieet the demand 
for additional qualified male teachers in "urban ghetto schools." Jt provides 
educational training and internships in the public school system to disadvan- 
taged veterans who might not otherwise be able to attend college. 

Servicemens Early Educational Counseling (SEEC) . The 5EEC program was estab- 
lished in July. 1971 as a pilot program with funding for one year. The 
program, which is no longer in e;<istence. was operated by the Office of 
Education (OE) and limited to separatees from military service. The objec- 
tives of the program were to facilitate the re-entry of separating servicemen 
into civilian life by helping them to formulate career plans prior to dis- 
charge. Orientation, qroup and individual counseling concerning educational 
and career opportunities were provided the separatee. Counseling and other 
support for the program were provided jointly by the Department of Defense, 
the VA, and the Department of labor. 

SEEC reached 82.843 individuals in group counseling and 19.873 in 
individual counseling in its first year of operation. However, in its second 
year of operation, the program was pliased down and terminated due to a 
"change in emphasis" within the Uffice of Education. 
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Fifty percent of the di sadv-jntiigcd sample in tiio Trains-Century Study not 

in educUion or traininq stated that they wished to be. Lack of funds, (.'Ithor 

to make the? initiiil payment or to retrain in training was cited as tho biqqost 

barrior for those d isadvantaqod not in tn1i|i .i I, i on or training. Ilowevur, thf» 

advance payment provision, which recent ty bocamo npcr^Mvo, should allcviato 

some of the financial strain which entry into (Education formerly placed on 

the disadvantaged. 

The study further concludes that the vot.orin population is mobile to a 

9 

much greater extent th*an the qeneral voItm m copulation. This sujjqosts. 
perhaps, that mailinqi nuy not be tho most effective manniT irn winch tl^e VA 
may /each the disadvantaged veteran. This, howL>vcr, is currently one of 
th'j major ways in wfiich t')e VA attempts to reach the dis i !v intaged. The 
'Ji sadvantaqed surveyed in th"i§ sample al'",o did not participate in traditional 
veterans ' activities or orgin izations . Ilownvor^ t.io '/A currently sends 
"oiitre^ich" or lists of disadvantaged veterans to be contacted to these orqati- 
izations. Only 6.9 percent disadvantaged from urban areas and 10.5 percent of 
those from non-urban dreas joined veterans organizations; these percentages 
were about 50 percent lower for educationally -disadvantaged blacks. 

The Predischarqe Education Program (PREP), which has as its focus the 
educationally-disadvantaged serviceman, provides him with tho opportunity to 
complete his high school education and secure his diploma prior to discharge 
The serviccfnan may not pursue vocational courses but may pursue deficiency * 
remedial, or refresher courses as required to qualify him for entrance into 
an approved postsecondary program. Free entitlement exists for the benefit 
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of disadvantaged veterans and differs from the Predischarge Education Program 
only in that the veteran* under free entitlement, may pursue courses le,Jding 
to the GEO examination. 

In "Today's 61 Bill," an article appearing in Reveille Magazine , Stuart 
Feldman has said, "GI bill use has unfortunately been inverse to need. 
Veterans who attended college prior ;to entry into the Armed Forces are almost 
three times as likely to use the GI bill for college or junior col lege as 
veterans with no pre-service college. It would seem. then, that pre-service 
exposure to postsecondary education is a major influence of GI bill use. 

The participation rate for the educational ly-disadvantiged Vietnam Era 
veteran is estimated by the VA to be 28.9 percent as of April 1973. The 
total number of disadvantaged veterans (and servicenen) who have trained 
under the GI bill is 402.660; 216,439 of these were Vietnam Era veterans, 
54.427 were servicemen. 

The majority of the educationally disadvantaged selected programs which 
require no high school certification (see table 42); 68.8 percent 
of Vietnam veterans, 96.1 percent of servicemen, and 75.1 percent of all 
disadvantaged veterans ever in training selected programs other than college. 
About two-thirds of Vietnam veterans enrolled in vocational or technical 
e(*'«icatiOsi. ^ ^ 

To date, some 173.260 servicemen and veterans entered training under 

the Predischarge Education Program or other free entitlement. Cf theso 

12 

102.000 had from 1 to 11 years of schooling. Inavai lability of data fCr the 
educationally disadvantaged of World War II and Korea make the comparison of 
participation rates difficult. 
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Of al) disadvantaged veterans, 20.3 percent entered college level 
training, 68.8 percent entered other schools, and ID. 9 percent entered on- 
the-job training. Figures for all disadvantaged veterans and servicemen 
compared with those for Vietnam veterans indicate thtil larger percentage 
of disadvantaged Vietnam veterans entered college level training (see 
Table 42). Among disadvantaged servicemen, only^ 3.9 percent entered college 
• leve*j training, the remainder attending "other schools." 

The percentage of disadvantaged Vietnam veterans as compared with ser- 
vicemen who enter high school training is small. Only K3 percent of Vietnam 
veterans with leos than a high school education have enrolled in a high school 
curriculum; 14.5 percent of servicemen from the same period have ?nrolled in 
a high cchoo! curriculum; 14.5 percent of servicemen from the same period 
have enrolled in a program of high school training (see Table 43). Among 
Vietnam Zr^^ veterans and servicemen, the disadvantaged are much more likely 
to pursue a high school education in-service rather than after dis harge . 
Whether this relates to the accessibility of in-service programs, as opposed 
to civilian education for the disadvantaged, cannot be determined. However, 
this finding underscores the importance of availability and emphasis on in- 
service education and training programs such as PREP and Project Transitiort. 

The percentage distribution for all persons ever in training yields 
more conclusive evidence with 1.8 percent of disadvantaged veterans and 14.5 
percent of servicemen seeking Ingn school diplomas. For the disadvantaged 
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veteran, who experiences as much ds 20 percent grcMtcr difficulty in ro.vJ- 
justment than other veterans* the ability to secure •! hiqh sclinnl education 
while in service affords him the choice of ontoring a postsocond.iry profjr<iiii 
or entering the job market with more solid credentials (see Table 43). 



Generally, the disadvantaged veteron is receiving more attention cur- 
rently than he has in the past. The established free entitlement. FRCP, and 
to a lesser extent, tutorial assistance programs address themselves speci- 
fically to the needs of the educationally disadvantafied. Coordination 
between the VA, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Defense have 
resulted in increased opportunity for the disadvantaged to gain skills, 
training, and education prior to discharge. The VA has riadu especially 
successful efforts at helping the disadvantaged to avail themselves of on-the 
job training opportunities. Mailing to the disadvantaged and the dispatch of 
outreach lists to veterans organizations also represent significant efforts 
on the part of the VA to assist this group. However, the veterans groups 
receiving outreach lists should be expanded to include all organizations 
which tnfght have better rapport with the disadvantaged, especially the black 
veteran . 

The actual percentage of the disadvantaged receiving initial interviews 

by iihe veterans is still low, 37.4 percent. However, when compared with 

the percentage of all veterans receiving initial interviews, 31,6 percent, 

the percentage of the disadvantaged intereviewed is coiiinendable especially 

in light of the fact that this group is more difficult to contact and much 

less apt to contact the VA (54.4 percent as compared to 64.8 percent for all 
14 

veterans). 
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Table 44: PERCENT OF VETERANS RECEIVING A 
GEO EQUIVALENCY CERTIFICATE 
BY PERIOD OF RECEIPT 



Period of Receipt Percent 



In the service 


9.2% 


After separation 


1.0 


Period not stated 


0.4 


TOTAL 


10.6% 



Source: Readjustment Profile for Recently Separated 

Vietnam Veterans , Unpublished Draft, June 1973, 
veterans Mdmimstration 
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To review a point made previously, the Bureau of the Budget/Trans- 
Century disadvantaged sample cited lack of funds as the major reason for not 
"entering training. Advance payment should eliminate the problem of insuf- 
ficient funds for initial payment; the increased emphasis by the VA on 
introducing disadvantaged veterans to on-the-job training should provide 
financial aid to the sizable percentage of the disadvantaged, 35.9 percent, 
who indicate an interest in entering training at a later time. 

Black Veterans 

In the Vietnam Conflict, blacks accounted for about 20 percent of combat 
fatalities even though they comprised only 12.6 percent of Armed Forces 
personnel. However, upon return to civilian life, a plethora of factors 
combine to make the participation rate among blacks th3 lowest of any sub- 
group in training. Further, former attitudes of the VA with respect to the 
compilation of racial data make an assessment of comparability of participa- 
tion among blacks difficult. 

Generally, problems which affect all veterans are much more severe for 
the black Gl. The followitvg table shows the disparity in unemployment rates. 
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Table 45; UNEMPIOYMENT OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS (Age 20-24) 



Black White 

4th Ouarter 1971 15.9% 10.4% 

1st Quarter 1972 22.4% 12.7% 

2nd Quarter 1972 15.1% 9.6% 

3rd Quarter 1972 18.5% 8.8% 



Source: National Urban League, Mil itary and Veterans 
Affairs, January 12, 1973. 

Not only are unemployment rates for black veterans higher, but they also 

e;<press dissatisfaction with their jobs, on the basis of salary and working 

conditions, than their white counterparts. 

To the extent that current education and training benefits are inadequate 
the employment and earning potential of the black veteran, (as noted in 
the discussion of veterans' income) limited family contribution, and depen- 
dency status tend to discourage a greater proportion of blacks than other 
veterans from participating in 61 benefits. 

Use of benefits and special programs, however, could have a more sub- 
stantial impact on the earning potential of black than white veterans. Data 
clearly show that the percent difference between the earnings of high school 
graduates and non-high school graduates is ;tiuch greater for blacks. 

Table 46: RELATIVE INCREASE IN WEEKLY EARNINGS WITH INCREASING EDUCATION 

Percent Difference Percent Difference Percent Difference 

Between Earnings Between Earnings Between Earnings 

of H.S. Grad, and of Some College of Some College 

Non-H.S. Graduate and H.S. Graduate and Non^H.S. Graduate 

Among 

Black Veterans +10 +5 +15 
Among 

White Veterans +4 +4 +8 



Source: National Urban League, Black GIs and Veterans Briefing Book , 
Table II-2, December 1969. 
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Another problem which affects blacks disproportionately is other- 
than-honorable discharges. Administrative, undesirable, or dishonorable 
discharges make it difficult or Impossible for the veteran to obtain his 
entitlement and result in the consignment of blacks in this category to 
underemployment or unemployment. It has been the experience of t.;ie National 
Urban League in dealing with this category of veterans that corporations who 
wou'id hire civilians who had been convicted of misdemeanors would not hire 
veterans with Administrative Discharges. (Consequently, they began an edu- 
cational program with business and industry to teach them to "differentiate 
between administrative and punitive discharges. ")^^ 

Within all services, blacks receive a greater percentage of other-than- 
honorable discharges than v/hites. The following table outlines the ratio 
of black to white dishonorable discharges: 

Table 47: RATIO OF BLACK TO UNITE DISHONORABLE DISCHARGES 





Black .'White 


Air Force 


3.679:1 


Army 


1.823:1 


Navy 


1.786:1 


Marines 


1.672:1 


(Where the ratio is not 1 ; 


:1 other factors 



are involved. ) 

Source: National Urban League, Mi litary 
and Veterans Affairs Program , 
January 1973. 

Due to its size, and the high number of blacks in its ranks, th^; Army's 
other-than-honorable discharge rate has an especially adverse effect on the 
black community. 
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CL>ntact ... ' 

The percentage of black veterans who reportedly contacted the VA 
regarding education or training remained relatively constant for veterans 
separated from 1963 to 1972, around 45 percent. However, the percentage 
of black veterans which the VA claims to have contacted over this same per- 
iod is relatively high, 30 percent or more. Yet the percentage of black 
veterans in training claiming to have received help or advice from an/^ source 
is only 17.3 percent as reported by the Readjustment Profile (June 1973) 
(see Table 49). The percentage of black veterans who claim to hcive received 
help or advice from the VA or one of its representatives e;<clusively wis 
9.5 percent. While this is low, the percentage for other veterans in 
traifiing wj^, 3.6 percent. 

Nation.-il Urban League sources report a total participation rate of 53 

percent among black veterans under the Korean GI Sill (late 1962-early 1963) J 

Participation under the current Gl Bill among blacks has ranged from about 18 

percent for those separated in 1968 to above 25 percent for those Separated 
1 9 

in early fiscal year 1971. The current pcirticipation rate, as of June 1973 , 
among blacks as reported by the VA is 24.1 percent. If Urban League sources 
are correct, current participation among blacks is some 28.9 percent less 
than the 53 percent total participation rdlt: for the black Korean Conflict 
veteran. While total participation rates and sample rates for blacks are 
not strictly comparable, this analysis does point out that current black 
participation is substantially less. 
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The breakdown by educational level among blacks in training reveals 
that the disadvantaged black train at only one-third tUe rate of black 
veterans wno have completed one or more years of college but slightly 
higher than the non-black disadvantaged veteran. However, there is an 
encouraging increase in participation among those who have completed hi' 
school . 

Table 48: PARTICIPATION BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Tr^iining Participation Rates 



Negro Non-Negro 

Total 24.1% 32.8% 

1-11 graC^ 13.3 10.4 

12th grade 23.2 28.8 

one or more years 

of college 39.4 49. G 



Source; Veterans Administration, Readjustment Profile 
(Draft), June 1973. ^~ 

Th^ Black Veteran citid Veterans Organizations 

One source to which veterans have traditionally turned is the veterans' 
organization. Traditional veterans' organizations, however, have only minimal 
participation by black veterans and consequently the programs of the organiza- 
tion do not reflect the specific needs of black GIs. The American Legion, 
the only major organization supplying membership data, shows a 3.5 membership 
of blacks in its rinks. Furthermore, the focus of these organizations is not 
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in large urban areas where the majority of black veterans are conce .trated. 
Conseque' tly, a nii?7)ber of organizations have been formed or supported 
which do speak to the needs of black veterans. By virtue of their location, 
personnel, and constituency, these organizations are more accessible to 
black veterans. Among the organizations which are concerned with their 
problems are Model cities and Community Action Program (CAP), both of which 
are discussed in the "Counseling and Outreach" section of the report, and 
the National Urban League. 

The Urban League organized its office of flilitary and Veterans Affairs 
in 1967 as a "conduit to deliver needed services to minority veterans." 
Its initiation and perpetuation were in response to what the League felt to 
be a failure to reach the target population. The national office focuses 
on increased employment in government and industry for the black veteran 
and monitoring of PREP and Project Transition to assure a fair share of 
benefits to the black servicemen. 

The range of assistance offered by the League is described in literature 
distributed by the base personnel officer. Each serviceman is sent, on 
request, a detailed questionnaire which enables him to request in advance 
(90-120 days before discharge) the assistance that he will need upon his 
return home. This profile is then sent to an Urban League affiliate in one 
of 102 cities which then aids the veteran in finding employment and deter- 
mining how to use his entitlement. The League has a formal agreement with the 
American National Red Cross Military Families Division to which it refers 
veterans who live in cities or areas where there is no Urban Leage affiliate. 

In 1971, the League developed a working relationship with the American 
Legion with whom they cooperate in arranging to have other than honorable 
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discharges, previously discussed as a major problem among black servicemen, 
adjusted. The Urban League also has an agreement with each branch of the 
Armed Forces which provides that the branch involved inform the minority 
servicemavi of the program's existence and give the eligible serviceman an 
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PUBLIC ATTENTION TO VETERANS 



The treatment accorded veterans of each of the three wars has been 
determined in large measure by public attitudes and attention. Such atten- 
tion is reflected in press and other media coverage, the activities of 
veterans* service organizations and special provisions of governmental 
programs . 

Public Attitudes Toward Veterans and Wars 

World War II was unquestionably one of the most popular wars ever fought 
by Americans. The popularity of the war and the extensive public involvement 
in the war effort no doubt contributed to the attention and generosity extended 
to the returning GIs. The American public more easily accepted and assisted 
veterans of a "necessary" and "just" war. 

The Korean Conflict was less widely approved and created a great deal of 
ambiguity in the mind of the public as well as the soldier. A poll in 1953 
found that only 19 percent of those questioned never doubted whether the 
Korean War was worth it.^ 

By 1969» the Vietnam War was evoking public demonstrations and debate 
over the "rightness" of the nation's involvement in Indochina. According to 
Gallup polls* In December 1969. 55 percent of the American public classified 
themselves as "doves" and 31 percent as "hawks" — almost exactly the reverse 
of two years previously. 2 Since then, the Vietnam War became still more 
unpopular, and ending the war became the central theme of both Presidential 
candidates in 1972. 

According to a recent Louis Harris study, the unpopularity of the 
Vietnam War ap Mrs to have "rubbed off" to some extent on public attitudes 
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toward Vietna.T} veterans. This is especiaJly true among the young, the co)- 
lege educated, and city dwellers.'^ Although 86 percent of those over 50 
years of age strongly agreed that Vietnam veterans deserve the sane respect 
as earlier veterans, only 69 percent of the 18-24 age group strongly agreed. 
While 68 percent strongly agreed that veterans should feel proud to have 
served their country, only 54 percent of the 18-24 year olds agree. 
Acceding to the Harris findings, the view that veterans of the Vietnam 
Conflict were "taken advantage of" or "made suckers" is agreed with slightly 
more (49 percent) than \t is disagreed with {42 percent) 5 

When asked to compare the reception accorded to Vietnam veterans with 
the reception accorded earlier veterans, seven percent said today's veterans 
are treated botter, 32 percent said they are treated the same, and 48 percent 
felt that today's veterans are treated worse than previous veterans; Signi- 
ficantly* 53 percent of veterans polled felt that the rectition of today's 
veteran is worse than in the past. While 72 percent of older veterans felt 
that the i r reception had been 'Very friendly." only 53 percent of Vietnam 
Era veterans could say the same. 5 

Immediately after World War [I, stories about veterans and their problems 
were major news items since almost everyone was closely associated with ex- 
servicemen. In the following figures, the extensiveness of World War II 
media attention to veterans may be contrasted with the relatively meager 
attention accorded to veterans during the Korean and Vietnam periods. 

The changing public image of the veteran is revealed in the titles of 
some of the popular journal articles of the late 1940s: "Are We Making a 
Bum Out of GI Joe?", "How Many Wrongs Make A GI Bill of Rights?"* and "There's 
a Shell Game at Every Turn foi' a Man With an Eagle on His Lapel". 
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During the sixties and early seventies appeared such articles as: 
"Scars of Vietnam", "Return to Apathy", "No Flooo of Benefits for Vietnam 
Vets", "Invisible Army", "Anerfca We are Not Vour Boys " , and "No One Gives 
a Damn"- Public concern, as represented in the media at least, seems to 
have shifted away from fears that veterans may have been overindulged 
toward concern that their needs are not adequately mat. The virtual absence 
of stories about veteran or institutional abuse of the 61 Bill in recent 
years may serve to indicatR some recognition of the fact that educational 
allowance payments are no longer so adequate as to be capable of being 
"abused." It may also indicate Qrowing awareness of the value of the GI 
Bill investment, inadequate reoorting, or increasing vigilance by the VA 
and the State Approving Agencies in effecting consumer protection. 

Attention of Veterans Organisations 

The comoarabil ity of "attention" that has been and is being given to 
veterans of the three periods by Anerican society, is reflected in the role 
of the veterans organizations in generating and focusing such attention. 

After WW II ex-GIs swelled the membership roles of the traditional 
veterans' organizations seeking the comradeship of their fellow warriors 
as well as job assistance and political muscle 1n dealing with the govern- 
ment. American Legion membership nearly trebled in one year, going from 
K667 ,742 in 1945 to 3,326,556 in 1946? The Veterans of Foreign Wars' 
membership went from 250.000 in 1940 to over a million by early 1947.^ 

The Legion had been chartered by Congress as a "national patriotic 
organization" in 1919. By World War II, it had become known for both its 
commun Uy service activities and its politick lobbji-'ng efforts on behalf 
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of veterans' benefits, bonuses, jnd pensions. Its rehabilitation service 
fought fcr the claims of disabled veterans and through the assistance of 
local Legion Dosts, more thin a million World War I veterans had found jobs 
during the depression. 

The y.P.'-;., older tnin the Legion and formed from tno remnants of the 
Spanish AmeriCdn War veterans organization, was similarly dominated by 
the VJorld '.■^ar I bonus i^archers. The two majOr veterans organizations both 
vigorously recruited the ex-GIs. The V.F.W. drew GIs who sought "exclu- 
sivity" overseas service being a requirement for nembersnip. The V.F.W. 
nad also won popularity with enlisted men for its Successful political 
support of terminal leave pay for enlisted men as well as officers. 

The third major veterans organization, the Disabled American Veterans, 
had Sprung uD after World War I to cater to the needs of sick and injured 
servicemen and to lobby for pensions and medical benefits. By 1947, the 
D.A.V. had 134,523 niembers -- more than double its pro-war membership.^ 

Many new veterans groups also sprouted up after World' War II. Several 
of the new groups out-did the Legion and the V.F.W. in emphasizing nation- 
alism. The Nationalist Veterans of World War II, the Christian Veterans 
of America, and others demanded cash bonuses of uo to $7,800.'^ Two of these 
grojps sjrvived: The American Veterans Ccnmittee and the American Veterans 
of World War II (AmVets), formed by veterans whose views were not repre- 
sented by the major organizations. 

The A.V.C. was formeri by student clubs and intellectuals who espoused 
Internationalist and liberal policies which were incompatible with Legion 
or V.F.W. "Anericanism. " The AVC called for such radical reasures as 
desegregation of the military, support for the United Nations, and no special 
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bonuses for veterans. Altno^'jh its philosophy became more influential 
through the years* the AVC'i ^^ombership gradually fell off from its postwar 
high of 75»000.^^ 

The American Veterai.s of ',yorld War II originally drew GIs who simply 
wanted to belong to a fratfern?.- organization run by and for their own age 
group. Its political staf . , however, gradually expressed liberal posi- 
tions* endorsing public housing and desegregation in the military. While 
its structure resembles that of the older organizations, AmVets' 125,000 
members were described by Coll iers in 1954 as representing a broader base 
than any of the newer groups. 

The sudden surge '',n Legion and V.F.W. membership which took place in 
1946-7, together with the birth of numerous new veterans fraternities, is 
a phenomenon which remains unmatched in the Korean or Vietnam eras. 

Legion membership figures show a continual decline from the 1946 peak 
of 3.4 million to a plateau of between 2.7 and 2.8 million which lasted 
throughout the '50's. After d low of 2.5 mfHton in 1964, the addition of 
Vietnam War veterans has helped to make up for death losses and to gradually 
swell Legion membership back tc the 2. 7 mi 1 1 fon level. Although complete 
statistics are not available with regard to members' period of service. 
Legion and V.F.W. officials concur with the observation that Korean and 
Vietnam veterans have been a great deal slower to join th2 traditional 
veterans organizations than were World War II GIs. The Legion estimates 
that 12 to 14 percent of World War II veterans have joined the Legion and 
expects that as Vietnam veterans become settled into civilian careers they 
will join the Legion in similar numbers. 
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Of their current total of 2.7 million, the Legion now claims 450,000 
Vietnam war veterans, 440,000 Korean war veterans, 350,000 World Mar I 
veterans and 1»460*000 World War II veterans. 

A recent Louis Harris study reports that while 43 percent of all earlier 
veterans polled had belonged at some time to veterans organizations, only 
19 percent of Vietnam Era veterans polled had joined such groups. Vietnam 
Era veterans, it has been noted i include nany career servicemen who happened 
to be retiring at the time of the Vietnam conflict. The Harris study ob- 
served that "Apparently, to 81 percent of Vietnam veterans, joining service 
organizations might identify them with something their reception at home 
nakes them want to forget. 

Quite the opposite seems to have been true for World War II veter£|ns. 
Much psychological and social literature of the period, in fact, warns 
families and friends of ex-GIs that war veterans may need to spend much 
time down at the Legion Hall in the company of their fellow warriors in 
order to ease the psychological transition back to civilian life.^^ Popular 
journal articles asked such questions as, "How does an ace slow down to a 
civilian career?" The Legion and the V.F.W. and the many newer veterans 
organizations provided social and emotional outlets for the returning 
World War II "aces." Vietnam Era veterans, on the other hand, do not appear 
eager to recall war experiences or to identify themselves with the ambig- 
uities of that war. 

In addition to serving a social function for ex-GIs, the veterans 
groups also functioned very effectively in publicizing their needs and 
desires to the public and the government. Just as the dramatic member- 
ship leaps of the World War II period have not been equalled since, the 
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dramatic and concei'ted lobbying campiigns of tho yeterans groups of that 
era have likewise not been duplicated in recent years. 

The American Legion ' laims as one of its greatest accompl ishmerils the 
passage of the "Servicenen's Readjustment Act ot 1944." The very term 
"GI Bill of Rights" is reported to have come from the pen of the Legion's 
Public Relation's Director.^" President f^oosevelt's recommendations for 
postwar veterans benifits and those of the Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
war Educational Opportjnities (the Osborne Committee) in July of 1943 were 
in fact pre-dated by the Legion's Convention of 1942 which adopted many 
resolutions which were later efucted into law.^^ Although the Legion's 
legislative officers heii^od writs the bill which later became lawi the 
V.F.W. claims that the Legion bill was ''floundering hopelessly" before 
collaboration among the major veterans organizations was achieved. 

The V.F.W. had been holding out for its philosophy under which all 
veterans would be given checks rather than specific services such as educa- 
tional assistance. The legislation providing for World War II's "small 
bonuses" — mustering out pay =»'id terminal leave pay -- were the V.F.W. 's 
"babies" at least as much as the "GI Bill" was the progeny of the Legion, 
although both groups supported the legislation. Mustering out pay legis- 
lation, backed early by both the V.F.W. and the Legion, led the way through 
Congress for passage of the omnibus GI bill. 

The Leaion launched a massive publicity campaign. Over 400 radio 
spots were produced and distributed to local stations. Many carried 
direct appeals from wounded servicnmen. More than 125 two-minute movies 
were shown in theoters across the Nation. At the request of local Legion 
posts, these public appeals to back the GI Bill were inserted by local 
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theaters into their newsreels. Nev<s releases, stories, and editorials 
urging passage of the G3 Bill flooded the Nations' press with the assis- 
tance of William Randolph Hearst and his chain of newspapers. Many papers 
added coupons which could be cut out by readers and sent to their Congress- 
men urging GI Bill support. 

Hearst personnel were turned over to the Legion for assistance with 
publicity as well as lobbying. One of these men conducted a dai ]y tele- 
phone poll of every Congressman asking where they stood on the Bill. A 
chart keeping score of the poll's results W'ls kept up to date and daily 
meetings of the Legion's "Council of War" decided which states and which 
Congressmen were in need of attention. Telegrams went out to Legion posts 
and officials in the districts of "doubtful" legislators urging constituent 
pressure. With the help of this well -Orchestrated compaign led by the 

veterans cjroups » the Bill reached the Senate floor with a total of 

1 8 

Senators listed as co-sponsors . Its passage was unanimous. 

The political activity of the major veterans' organizations during 
the Korean and "Cold War" periods w^is much less energetic, especially with 
respect to veterans' educational benefits. A review of Legion and VFW 
yearly legislative reports and national convention resolutions since the 
big GI Bill push of 1944 reveals interest in veterans' housing legislation 
(a subject not heard today), veterans' preference in government employment, 
in improving and enlarging eligibility for pensions, disability compensa- 
tion and medical care, and in "national security" and "Americanism" issues, 
but a general lapse of interest in educational benefits (with the e;<ception 
of benefits to children of disabled). Legion and V.F.W. support for the 
Korean GI Bill was passive rather than active. The bill is simply not 
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mentioned in the Legion and V.F.W. legislative reports. No concern seems 
to have been given to "comparability of benefits" with respect to the World 
War II Bill. In 1956, the V.F.W. opposed the cut off of Korean War educa- 
tional benefits, but the Legion was silent. In 1958, the V.F.W. supported 
a bill to extend educational benefits to post-1955 veterans and for the 
first time called for increases in educational assistance allowances to meet 
cost of living and cost of education increases. Again, the Legion was silent. 

Inasmuch as Legion membership is restricted to "wartime" veterans, 
the Legion has never officially supported educational assistance to "peace- 
time" veterans. Uuring the l950's and early 1960's, the Legion's political 
energies were turned vigorously in other directions: Investigations of 
communist influence in the movie industry, opposing trade with communist 
countries, opposing the nuclear test ban, and opposing cownunist speakers 
at public colleges, for example. It was not until 1955 that the Legion 
again took an active position in favor of educational benefits for current 
veterans The "Cold War GI Bill" which passed in 1966 was the result of 
the leadership of Senator Yarborough and others, rather than the kind of 
public relations and lobbying effort on the part of veterans* groups which 
secured the passage of the original GI Bill. Only very recently have the 
old line veterans organizations begun to press for "comparability of benefits" 
with respect to those of the original GI Bill.^^ 

Washington representatives of the major veterans groups are all now 
well in step and on record as asking for "comparable" educational benefit 
treatment for Vietnam €ra veterans, but their major 'obbying efforts are 
reserved for matters which are of more direct interest to the bulk of their 
constituents. Recently, pension bills, Medical bills, and a national 
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cemetary bill have received major attention in Legion publications. In 

1968 the U.S. Veterans Advisory Coimission, overwhelmingly made up of 

representatives of the major veterans organizations! presented 79 formal 

recommendations to the VA and to the Conqrcss which dealt much more 

heavily with widows, orphans, and older veterans than with «ny increases 

21 

in educational allrwance benefits. 

In 1971 the Legion invested a great deal of money and effort in a 
public information campaign refninescent of 1944. In the effort to remind 
the public of the fate of U. S. Prisoners of War in Vietnam, television 
programs, radio programs, and a motion picture documentary were produced 
by the Legion and distributed throughout the country.^^ The movie shorts, 
and radio (TV) spots which aroused public awareness of the original GI 
Bill, and which recently called attention to the plight of American POWs , 
however, have yet to be employed to call attention to tho problems of 
millions of returned Vietnam veterans or to encourage veteran utilization 
of benefits. 

The Legion and V.F.W. conventions continue to pass resolutions on sub- 
jects ranging frofn school prayers to VA hospitals i but even on issues 
directly affecting veterans, the veterans organiiatJons have little real 
political impact today. In recent campaiqns to improve VA health care 
facilities, as in other matters, the leadership has come from individual 
Congressmen. A 1970 poll of the offices of 35 members of Congress by the 
National Journal found that "None of the offices reported any follow-up 
to testimoney or personal contact with representatives of the (Legion) 
legislative division. "2^ 
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The Chairmari of the Legion's 1944 "War Council" on the GI Bill of 
Rights (John SteUe) was known for his desk pounding "h^rd sell" on behalf 
of World War 11 veterans. More recent Legion lobbyists have preferred to 
maintain "low profiles" in dealing with Congress, seeing themselves as 
"political realists." 

Another aispect of the representation of veterans interests currently 
provided by veterans groups is the advent of a new group of smaller veterans 
organizations spawned by the Vietnam Era. The politically and 'ihically 
controversial nature of the Vietnam Conflict gave rise to a number of or- 
ganizations representing newer veterans who felt that the major ideologically 
conservative* veterans organizations- did not and could not represent their 
views and interests. The largest of these are the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War (VVAW) known for its vigorous political activity as well as its 
service to returning veterans* and the National Association of Concerned 
Veterans (NACVI), an association of J 50 college and community veterans 
clubs, which takes no political positions other than lobbying on behalf 
of liberalized benefits. 

NACVI, and other newer veterans groups* claim success in their efforts 
at "reaching" recent veterans who haven't taken advantage of their educa- 
tional benefits. Although the volunteer "Post Service Officers" as well as 
the professional staffs of the major veterans organiiations have been 
informing and assisting veterans since the l^rld War II Era, they claim no 
great Vietnam Era outreach success. Some local posts have reportedly 
refused to accept VA outreach lists of educationally-^disadvantaged Vietnam 
Era veterans. Some legion and V.F.W. posts have been active in sponsoring 
"Job fairs" and "Opportunity Fairs" for returning servicemen in their areas 
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and the Legion has cooperated with the American Associatfon of Cornmunitv and 
Junior ColleQes in educational outreach work. Yet the very nature and qeo- 
QraDhical location of maior veterans orqanizatlon costs makes it difficult 
for them to reach those Vietnam veterans most in need of assistance. 

A recent demographic survey of readers of the American Legion Maga- 
zine* which is accepted by Legion officials as accurately representing 
their membership, shows that 3.7 percent of the subscribers were black and 
1.3 percent "Spanish". It also revealed that only 10.0 percent of Legion- 
naires reside in metropolitan areas of over 500. QOQ people while 32.9 
percent live in suburban counties and 39.7 percent live in nonmetropol itan 
areas .^^ 

The Legion recognizes one of its problems to be a shrinkage in the 
total number of posts (a loss of 1,300 posts since 1947) highlighted by 
the decay of central city posts. Inasmuch as a significant number of the 
"disadvantaged" veterans who are not taking advantage of tneir educational 
benefits are central city black and Spanish-speaking veterans. Legion diffi- 
culty in reaching many recent veterans is underst'indable. 

In general, the evidence available suggests that Vietnam veterans 
when compared with veterans of World War II seem to be at a distinct dis- 
advantage in terms of the attention to their needs provided and generated 
by major veterans organizations. 

Non-GI Bill Veterans Assistance Programs 

A brief survey of governmental assistance programs other than GI Bill 
educational assistance provides some indication of how Congressional and 
public attention to the needs of veterans has varied since World War II. 
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M'jny benefits of a continuing nature such as pensions, medical benefits 
and service-connected disability compensation are structurally Identical 
for all "war veterans." Vietnam Era veterans (serving since August 5, 1964) 
were declared "war veterans" by Public Law 90-77 on August 31, 1967. Ois- 
abilUy payment schedules have varied over time, and specific provisions of 
law have altered certain allowances and benefits (e.g., the disability 
level at which a veteran's dependents receive an allowance was 60 percent 
for World War II, 50 percent for Vietnam Era). Except for Increases in 
monthly payments and changes in eligibility requirements, the pension sys- 
tem has remained roughly the same since World War II. Medical care benefits 
at VA hospitals are comparable for the three eras, again with eligibility 
requirements easing. Federal employment preferences for veterans and 
veterans reemployment rights have remained intact. 

Several significant federal assistance programs, however, were available 
to earlier veterans which are not available to Vietnam Era veterans. Two 
World War II programs were designed to ease the veteran's economic read- 
justment problems. Thousands of World War II and Korean War veterans 
received a "Mustering Out" payment as well as federal "readjustment 
allowances." World War II and Korean War veterans received $300 in mustering 
out pay If they served at J east 60 days, Tnciudfng any Service outside ths 
U.S.; if they served wholly within the U.S. they received $200 and if they 
served less than 60 days they received $100. Vietnam veterans receive no 
such payments. In September 1946, 1.3 million World War 11 veterans were 
members of the "52-20 Club" — that is, they were recipients of federal 

2 

unemployment insurance payments of $20 per ^eek (for a maximum of 52 weeks). 
Under provisions of the GI Bill, Korean War veterans were also eligible for 
federal "readjustment allowances." Today, Vietnam veterans may qualify for 
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state unemployment insurance which varies in eligibility and payments. The 
national focus and the special status and assistance on a national scale to 
World War II and Korean War veterans is missing for today's veterans. 

Other discontinuities in fedeiral programs can be found in insurance, 
loans, housing, and vocational rehabilitation eligibility. V^orld War II 
and Korean War veterans were eligible for vocational rehabilitation bene- 
fits if they had an^ legally compensable disability at all. Vietnam veterans 
must be rated at 30 percent or more disabled in order to qualify. Vietnam 
veterans may negotiate VA home and farm loans, but they are not eligible 
for VA loans to enlarge or establish a business, as were earlier veterans. 
(Vietnam veterans have been recently urged to take advantage of Small 
Business Administration loans, but they receive no special consideration as 
veterans.) An unusually inexpensive life insurance program was. and con- 
tinues to be. administered by the VA for veterans of World War II. With a 
few exceptions, this program is not available to veterans of Korea and 
Vietnam. 26 

Due to wartime limitations on the housing industry and the tremendous 
needs for low-cost housing following World War II, the federal government 
(followed by many state governments} embarked on massive housing programs, 
many of which te?er£ earmarked for veterans. The federal Emergency rlouslng 
Program subsidized the construction of "low and moderate-cost" dwelling 
units to meet the needs of an estimated 3,025,000 families, 74 percent of 
were families of veterans. Veterans received preference in public housing 
projects, and in homesteading the lands newly irrigated by federal reclama- 
tion projects .^^ By way of contrast, the present Administration has suspended 
or cut-back on al? federally supported housing projects — adversely 
affecting those in need of housing. 
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The post-World War 11 federal ccwnmi tment to help veterans attend college 
was not limited to the generosity of the educational benefits of the Gl 
Bill. Federal Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt stated in May 1946 that 
"Our major task is to remove obstacles standing in the way of full enroll- 
ment of veterans." This task, according to Wyatt, involved the release from 
service of colTx^ge instructors, the provision of surplus equipment, books 
and supplies, as well as the provision of low-cost housing for student 
veterans. 2^ 

Federal housing for student veterans was provided in three forms: the 

conversion of existing federal facilities (Camp Shanks and the Sampson Naval 

Training Center in New York, for example), (beds, furnishings and equipment 

were provided at government expense); the conversion of existing public ■ ir 

housing projects into low-rent student housing, and the provision of surplus 

military housing which could be transported to and erected at college sites — 

all at government expense under the ianham Act. The Federal Public Housing 

Administration expected that by the end of 1945, more than 100,000 units 

29 

of each type would be provided for student veterans and their families. 

In recent years, a number of federal programs have been designed to 
assist veterans' transition to civilian life through special job training 
and placement, and through special preparation fc pnstsecondary education. 
Several of these programs are designed to assist the large number of 
"eCJucational ly disadvantaged" veterans separating from the Armed Services 
after Vietnam Era service. These programs include: Project Transition 
begun in 1968, the PREP program, tutorial assistance, and the VA Work- 
Study Program (see Chapter 9 ), New federal job training and placement 
programs give priority to veterans. 
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Of/icn of Education 

The OE's financial aid and service programs for the general college 
population date back to ig58 and the National Defense Education Act. Of 
special interest are those programs whfch could provide supplementary 
financial aid resources to veterans attending postsecondary institutions. 
These include: 

• Basic Opportunity Grant Program -- providing grant assistance # 
to those students who could not othervyise attend the institu- 
tion of higher education. 

• College-Work Study Program — providing work opportunities to 

enrolled students, • 

• National Direct Student Loan Program — providing long-term 
low-interest loans to students, 

• Guaranteed Student Loan Program -- providing loan funds with 
interest subsidy from conwercial sources to students but 
guaranteed by the Office of Education or a state agency, 

Veterans^as students » have been e7igfb7e to participate in these programs, 
but as discussed in Chapter 4, veteran participation at the present Is rela- 
tively small. 

Two OE programs which are designed to specifically assist the veteran 
are the Veterans' Cost-of- Instruction Awards Program and the Special Vet- 
erans Talent Sea.'ch/Upward Bound Program. 

The Veterans' Cost-of«Instruction Awards to institutions of Higher Education is 
a program providing; grants to institutions of higher education that increase 
their enrollment of veterans by 10 percent. These Institutions must insure 
that they will provide a full-time office of veterans affairs responsible 
for outreach, recruitment, special education programs, and counseling plus 
programs to prepare the educationally disadvantaged and carry out an active 
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tutorial assistance program. The grants are of $300 for veterans receiving 
benefits under the GI Bill or Vocational Rehabilitation Training and an 
additional $150 for veterans who are educationally disadvantaged. Initial 
year funding was insufficient to provide full payment of grants, neces- 
sitating pro-ration at about a 17 percent level. 

The Special Veterans Talent Search/Upward Bound Program is a combination of 
the Talent Search and Upward Bound programs specifically designed to meet 
the remedial and motivational needs of the unemployed or underemployed 
Vietnam Era veteran who does not have a high school diploma. The major 
elements of the program are outreach and recruitment, guidance and coun- 
seling, advice and assistance on financial aids, application filling, and 
tutorial and remedial assistance. Training sessions last 6 weeks to 3 
months although a participant may continue in the program if he needs addi- 
tional assistance. Approximately 40,000 veterans were served by some 67 
programs during FY 1973. These programs are expected to terminate in 
June 1974 under Administration budgetary plans. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) is administered coopera- 
tively by the Office of Education and the Department of Labor and is dis- 
cussed among the programs administered by the Department of Labor. 

In addition to these programs, the OE has a veteran coordinator in 
each of its ten regional offices. It is the role of these coordinators to 
stimulate interest in the veteran among educational institutions and co«- 
munity groups. They act as contact and reference points although they do 
not indiv^iiual ly counsel veterans. Responsibility to monitor the Cost-of- 
Instruction program has been assigned to them. 
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It should be noted that many of these programs are new and/or have 
only recently given priority or preferential treatment to veterans. 
Therefore* their significance or effectiveness may lie more in future 
effects on veteran participation. 

National Institutes of Health 

The Department of Healthi Education, and Welfare administers the 
Military Experience Directed Into Health Careers (MEDIHC) and the MEDEX 
programs, MEDIHC began in 1970 and assists servicemen with health skills 
to pursue health careers through counsel ing» placement* and referral. 
MEDEX began in 1959 and trains veterans who were Medical Corpsmen to work 
as physician assistants. In addition* the National Institutes of Health 
provide financial assistance to students under the Health Professions 
Student Loan and Scholarship Programs and the Nursing Students Loan Program. 

Department of Labor 

Manpower Programs . The basic philosophy and goal of the Manpower programs 
is to "enable the disadvantaged and other groups facing special difficulties 
to overcome the problems separating them from the general affluence and 

on 

well-being of American life. To accomplish this the Department of Labor 
and its Manpower Administration have established a wide range of programs. 
Veterans of all periods of service are involved in many of these. Recently, 
tne programs have become more accessible to Vietnam Era veterans. The 
annual ization of income for the latest quarter has allowed veterans during 
the first months of return to civilian life to be officially classified as 
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disadvantaged and thereby become eligible for a variety of programs. 
Under the 1970 amendments to the Veterans' Readjustment Benefits Act, a 
veteran can collect simultaneously the training allowances provided under 
the GI Bill and the Manpower Devo opme'*.'. and Training Act. Manpower pro- 
grams, which have recently begun to g»^e priority to Vietnam Era veterans 
and have set goals to increase veteran participation, are summarized below: 

The Manpower Development and Training Act Institutional program provides 
occupational training for the unemployed or underemployed who would not 
obtain employment without such training. This training includes basic 
education, conmunication skills, occupational training, empi oyabil i ty 
skills, etc. The program pays the educational cost for up to two years 
and provides the trainee wi1.h a subsistence allowance, transportation, and 
child care. 

In the Jobs-Optional Program and M0;- ,\ Qn-the-Job Training opportunities are 
arranged with private agencies and organizations. Except for national 
contracts the OJT program ended i.i FY 1970. The OOBS-Optional Program 
(JOP) began in FY 1971 and provides "low support" OJT for those who 
require less if'tensive assistance than that given under institutional MDTA. 

The Public Employment Program (PEP) was set up under the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971 to provide subsidized public service jobs. As a temporary 
countercyclical tool, the program h<3i only been funded for two years. Pre- 
ference is given to Vietnam Era veterans. PEP has been a valuable source 
of employment for veterans, especially those working in veteran outreach and 
assistance programs. In FY 1972, 2/ percent of all PEP job slots went to 
veterans. 
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The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) began in 1967 and is designed 
to channel training and supportive services to people in urban slums and 
rural pockets of poverty with high unemployment rates. Contractual arrange- 
ments are usually made with Comnunity Agencies to render these services. 

The Public Service Careers (P5C) program provides on-the-job training and 
supportive services to the disadvantaged. "The object is to enable the 
disadvantaged to obtain entry-level jobs in Federal, State and local 
governments, in private nonprofit agencies and in agencies that receive 
Federal grants in aid..."^^ Trainees must be guaranteed employment upon 
successful completion of training. Under 10 percent of the total enroll- 
ment, or 1,800 slots went to Vietnam Era veterans in FY 1972. 

The Work Incentive Program (WIN) was established under the Social Security 
Act of 1957 to make it possible for welfare recipients to find productive 
employment. Participants receive a variety of manpower and supportive 
services. 

Operation Mainstream provides work experience and training in rural areas 
to older adults. This applies to some older veterans. 

The Construction Outreach Program combines apprenticeship Outreach and 
Journeyman Outreach Into a program that conducts preapprenticeshi p and 
apprenticeship training through contracts with industry, labor and other 
organizations. The program is administered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training in the Department of Labor. 

In total, the Manpower programs provided training for 89»000 Vietnam 
Era veterans and employment for at least another 51.000 in FY 1972. This 
is Illustrated below: 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS IN 
WORK AKO TRAINING PROGRAMS, JUNE 1972 
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Source; U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration^ Manpower, 
October 1972, pagQ 25. 

In addition! as Table 50 illustrates, veteran participation in MOTA 

and OJT has been consistently high since 1963, increasing as of FY 1971. 



Table 50: VETERANS IN SELECTED MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
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^As of 3/31/73 

INA - Informdtion not available 
NA - Not applicable 

Source: Office of Financial and Management Information Systems, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, August 13, 1973. 
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This consistently high level of veteran participation makes it difficult 
to distinguish how significant the priority for veterans has been as dis- 
tinct from the influx of returning servicemen in the population. Whatever 
the reason, it appears that there has been a significant effort to enroll 
those veterans since FY 1971. Almost 89,000 training slots represents a 
formidable achievement but it must be placed in the context of greater 
Federal involvement in training and manpower policy in general. A policy 
which did not exist during the periods following World War II and the 
Korean Conflict. 

The Employment Service has been aiding veterans through job referral 
and placement, referral to training, job development, and vocational coun- 
seling since 1933. During this time, counseling has been provided to a 
great number of veterans. Employment Service counseling may include job 
orientation, vocational counseling a.id personal counseling. The geograph- 
ical distribution of Employment Service offices has made their service 
easily accessible to veterans. 

In summary, the efforts of the Department of Labor to aid veterans as 
a special group are currently greater than they were after World War II 
Or Korea . 

Office of b^iyjnotnic Opportunity 

The Veterans Education and Training Action Committee (VETAC) of GEO 
has had two major roles in aiding veterans. The first has been to foster 
the split job concept, that is, employing two or three veterans to fill one 
full-time job, among government agencies. The second has been to fund 
demonstration projects to assist local governments in providing informa- 
tion and other active forms of assistance to returning veterans. These 
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projects, called Veterans Education and Training Service (VETS), were 
established and administered by the National League of Cities U.S. 
Conference of Mayors and the National Urban Coalition, under support from 
OEO. 

The programs assist veterans who would not otherwise take advantage 
of educational opportunities through peer recruitment and counseling. They 
provide a wide range of assistance to not only help the veteran readjust 
and enter school but to help the veteran follow through to his or her goal. 
The programs vary widely in character dt;pending on their institutiiml 
bases which may be a City Manpower Commission, a College Consortium, a 
local Urban Coalition, or a City Human Resource Department. 

This type of program appea. s to be a significant means of assisting 
veterans. The Veterans Education and Training Service concept has spread to 
30 or 40 other communities. Funding for these programs have been, through 
such local resources as the Emergency Employment Act, Model Cities, Planned 
Variation, Conriunity Action, etc. 

The total effect that these programs will have on veterans is a ques- 
tion for the future. 

These recent programs show increased federal attention to some of the 
special needs of today's veterans. (Similar programs were not available 
to World War II and Korean War veterans when they separated from service.) 
However, many of these programs are currently underbudgeted and/or are 
scheduled to be cut back under the Administration's FY 1974 Budget. The 
Emergency Employment Act's program of public employment, for example, which 
has given preference to veterans, is to be elfminated, causing many 
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Vietnam Era veterans to lose their present jobs. The veterans' "Cost-of- 
Instruction" program had its funds impounded on anti-inflation grounds 
and only released late in the fiscal year after court action was instituted. 

In contrast to the earlier Federal programs, which were centrally 
administered and highly visible to the public, today's programs are 
highly diffused among many separate agencies without the means of overall 
coorc'in3tion or control. * 

Stata governments too have paid considerable attention to the returning » 
veterans over the years. Shortly after World War II, alnost every state 
established Veterans Affairs Offices or Commissions which continue to help 
veterans in obtaining state and federal assistance of many kinds. Several 
states have recently added "outreach" programs to inform and advise 
veterans. 

State laws giving special preferences and benefits to veterans have 
varied greatly among states and over time. Veterans presently, for exam- 
ple, may receive special housing preferences in fifteen states, end prefer- 
ences in acquiring state land in four. War orphans and children of 
permanently disabled veterans receive special educational benefits in 
twenty-six states. Free tuition, or partial tuition payment, is available 
at state universities in eight states. State bonuses of up to $300 have 
been provided to war veterans by many states: World War II veterans 
received bonuses in twenty-five states; veterans of the Korean War were 

entitled to bonuses in twenty states; Vietnam Era veterans, however, are 

32 

eligible for bonuses in only nine states. 
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PARTICIPATION RATES AS INDICATORS OF EFFECTIVENESS 

A comparison of o^rtici nation rates under the three GI Rills must be 
based on more information than the single statistic indicating thf? percen- 
tage of eligible veterans wiio use their educational benefits. To base a 
comparison on this criterion alone would assume that the educational and 
socio-economic structure of our nation h-is remjined constant since 1945. 
This assumption ts obviously incorrect. Additional factors such as the 
demographic composition of the Amed Forces, discharge rates, and eligibility 
requirements must be considered. 

It srtould also be noted that a general participation index Qives no 
sense of the *;ind of education veterans obtain through their benefits. 
While the Veterans Administration does now collect and report data on degree 
and vocational objectives, there is little data currently available on comple- 
tion rates for veterans in such programs. Without this information it is 
difficult, to determine the ultimate effectiveness of the GI Dill use. It 
snould be no\sd that certain studies are currently in process which the VA 
believe will give such information. 

A Change in eligibility requirements while makes servicemen on active 
duty eligible for GI Sill benefits since June 1, 1966, makes an exact 
comparison of participation rates for the three programs impossibleK The 
current participation rate which is generally cited by the VA includes 
active duty servicemen who were not eligible for benefits under the two 
previous programs. 

Difficulties in Making Comparisons 

The participation rate for veterans and servicemen computed as of June 
1973, eighty-five months after the start of the program, is 47^? percent 
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Table Si- COMPAHliQN Qk vmiumm HAHS AI CW&RRBU points in TW£ after EACm PftOGftAH BEGAN 

THREE Gr itllLS 



PeMons Trained' 



.40. of Months 
After Start 
of Pro^cjn 


Date of Comparison 
for VtctnaiD Era 


Service 


veteran 
Population 




Percent of 
Veteran 
Popul ^t^ott 


Vietnam fa 
Veterans Only 
Number Percent 


41 


Nov. 1969 


i(orea 

yiecnam Era 


,000 
4 ,4?1 ,000 
3.646,001 


4 ,461 ,648 
r,364.d58 
964,874 


30.31 
30,5 
26.5 


849,910 


23.3% 


49 


June 1970 


Korea 

Vietnam Era 


K.9r4,0'» 
4.aK,00O 
4,173,000 


5,159,461 
1,548,934 
1,205,496 


34.6 
31.9 
28.9 


1,067,124 


25.6 


S4 


:40w. 1970 


KorM 

Vfet«*n Era 


15.024,300 
5,053,000 
4,573,003 


5 ,COC ,038 
1,773,734 
1,478,225 


37.3 
35.1 
32.3 


1 ,321,805 


28.9 




AprU 1971 


Korea 

Vietnam Era 


5 5,143,010 
5, '22,100 
4,975.000 


6,023,239 
1 ,877 .a06 
1,732,637 


39-8 
36.7 
34.6 


1,553,990 


31.2 


61 


June 1971 


•M'U 
Korea 

Vietnam Era 


15J82,03T 
5,r71,0OO 
5,13fl,000 


6,)4A,a49 
1, JOB ,365 
1 ,807 ,398 


40.5 
36.9 
35.2 


1,616.860 


31.5 


66 


Nov. 1971 


(AMI 
Korea 

Vietna<n Era 


15,283,000 
5,303 »0T) 
5,524.009 


6,552,498 
2,153,139 
2,10),9S6 


42.9 
38.8 
38.1 


), 384 ,304 


34.1 


Ti 


April 19;2 


Korea 

VietnAn Era 


15,358,000 
5.366.000 
S. 885 ,030 


6.194,914 
2,135,070 
2,355,576 


44.9 

39.8 
40.0 


2,105,133 


35.7 


73 


Juno 1972 


Kore<* 

Vietnam £ra 


15,306 ,000 
5,391,000 
5,916,000 


7,000,245 
2,153,237 
2,443,870 


45.5 
39.9 
40.9 


2,177,040 


36.4 


78 


NOW. 1972 


HW-ZI 
Korea 

Vietnam Era 


15.430,003 
5,440.000 
6,220.000 


7.249,524 
2.241,725 
2,716,606 


47.0 
41.2 
43.7 


2.416,945 


38.9 


03 


«prn 1973 


Korea 

Vietnam Era 


15,440,000 
5,443.000 
6,476,000 


7,451 ,971 
2,280,412 
2,985,967 


48.3 
41.9 
46.1 


2,647.993 


40.9 


&S 


June \<in 


Kbrea 

Vtetndm Era 


15,440,000 
5,456.000 
6.557.000 


7.532.732 
2,288,753 
3,092,111 


48.e 
41.9 
47.2 


2.729.348 


41.6 



Veterans and servicemen Included in Vietnam figures 

Source: Compiled from data provided by the Office of Research and Statistics. DVB 
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(see Table 51). This figure is based on 3»092J11 persons trained, of 
which 362»763 (11.7 percent) are servicemen. Some of these servicemen have 
been discharged from the service and now are veterans i but there are no data 
available to show the exact size of this group. The VA does have Jata 
indicating that 73»096 (20 percent) are still in training in the service. 
There are no data on the service status of the remaining 289.667 persons. 
However, there is evidence to suggest that a large portion of servicemen 
using the GI Bill are career soldiers.^ 

If a significant number of these trainees are career soldiers and are 
not entering the veteran population in the near future, their inclusion in 
the participation rate distorts that rate as an indicator of the useage of 
the GI Bi'iU as a readjustment benefit. The participation rate for veterans 
only was 41.6 percent as of June 1973 compared to 47.2 percent for veterans 
and servicemen. Since the base on which the participation rate is computed 
is the veteran population, servicemen who have used the GI Bill and are 
itill in service are not included in the base. Thus> the resulting parti- 
cipation rate is inflated. If the servicemen's participation rate were 
computed on the basis of servicemen trained as compared to eligible service- 
men, the rate would be very low. 

A compromise solution which counts one half of the 289.000 in-service 
trainees as veterans produces a participation rate of 43,8 percent. There 
is no precise solution to the problem of developing an accurate participa- 
tion rate. The 47.2 percent figure which Includes servicemen is undoubtedly 
too high. The 41.6 percent figure which excludes all servicemen is undoubt- 
edly too low. The 43,8 percent figure may be the best indicator of the use of 
educational assistance by veterans of the Vietnam era. 
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Changes in the Veteran Population 

As indicated earlier in the report in Chapter 5, the Vietnam and 
Korean veteran is younger than the World War II veteran. Thus, a greater 
proportion of Korean and Vietnam Conflict veterans entered the service at 
an age when people tend to be pursuing their education than was the case in 
World War II. 78.3 percent of Vietnam Era veterans and 83.4 percent of 
Korean Conflict veterans were under 30 at time of separation as compared 
61.2 percent of World War II veterans who were under 30. Therefore it is 
more likely that the Korean or Vietnam Conflict veteran had his educational 
plans interrupted by service in the Armed Forces. This is even more true 
of the educationally disadvantaged who tends to be younger. According to 
a recent Veterans Administration study, nearly a third (31.9 percent) of 
veterans who had not finished high school dropped out to enter the Armed _ 
Forces. 2 While many of these young educationally disadvantaged may not have 
continued their education even if they had not entered the service, their 
need for education and training after discharge is acute. 

In part because of their younger age Korean and Vietnam Era veterans 
have fewer dependents than veterans of World War II. Only 38 percent of 
World War 11 veterans had no dependents , as compared to 45 percent for Korean 
veterans and 48 percent for Vietnam veterans.^ 

Educational Levels 

Analysis of educational levels of veterans and participation if; GI Bill 
programs has consistently shown that the higher the educational level of a 
veteran at the time of separation from the service, the more likely a veteran 
is to use his educational benefits (see Figures 12 and 13). Since the edu- 
cational level of veterans as a group has increased steadily from 1945 to 
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the present as indicated earlier in Chapter 5, one might expect the parti- 
cipation rate to be higher today than it was after World War U. This, how- 
ever, has not yet occurred. Conversely, one may argue that since veterans 
today have a much higher educational level at time of separation, they have 
less need for post-service education. Figure 11 illustrates the dramatic 
increase in college graduates among 25-29 year-old veterans. There has been 
a 20 percent increase in the percentage of veterans in this age group with 
four or more years of college. Veterans with four or more years of college 
participate at a higher rate than those* veterans with only four years of 
high school. Thus, these highly educated veterans actually contribute to 
increasing the overall participation rate rather than decreasing it. This 
again points up the fact that those groups which could benefit most from 
participation in post-service education participate the least (see Figures 12 & 13). 

The educational level of the Nation has increased dramatically since 
World War 11. In 1945, 30.8 percent of high school graduates entered col- 
lege; in 1970, 61.8 percent of high school graduates enrolled in college 
(see Figure 14). While veterans use of the GI Bill for college study does not 
comprise the tota) amount of college education veterans receive, the trend 
shown in Figure 14 indicates that veterans use of the GI Bill for college 
education is not keeping pace with the increasing enrollment in higher edu- 
cation by the general population. A further indicator of the increase in the 
importance of education in our society is the rise in the ratio of resident 
degree-credit enrollments to the total population of the 18-24 year age 
group. Between 1945-46 and 1968-69 this index increased by 20 percent 
while the participation rate for veterans in college increased by only 10 
percent (see Figure 15). 
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PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS 20-29 YEARS OLD 
WITH 4 YEARS OR MORE OF COLLEGE 
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Figure 16 points out the change in veteran onrollment as a percentage 
of total college enrollment. Part of the decline in the ratio of veterans 
to total students can be attributed to the increase of fenale enrollment 
from 29 percent in 1947 to 35 percent in 1956 and 42 percent in 1971,^ 
Nevertheless, the major reason for this decline has been the smaller number 
of discharges following the Korean and Vietnam conflicts. 

Varying Patterns of Release from Service 

The manner in which veterans were discharged during the three periods 

• also affects this ratio. Ten million World War II servicemen were dis- 
charged during one year, Fiscal 1946 (see Tabic 51). This was a tremendous 
number of veterans to absorb back into civilian life. This contrasts to the 
slower steady rate of discharge for Korean Conflict and Vietnam Era veterans. 
The sudden flood of veterans into the civilian population after World War II 
may have caused them to enter training sooner after their discharge du-j to 
the inability of the post-war economy to provide them with jobs. 

Two years after the enactment of the World War II GI Bill, 87.7 percent 
of World War II veterans had been discharged. The comparable figure for 
Korean Conflict veterans was 53.5 percent, and for Vietnam Era veterans it 
was 35.5 percent.^ This change in discharge rate undoubtedly contrfbuted to 
the lower participation rate during the early years of the current G. I, Sill. 
However, today, seven years after the enactment of the present GI Bill, the 
average time since separation for Vietnam Era veterans is 4 years, at a 
point when the participation rate for veterans and servicemen is 47.2 per- 

• zent. It should be remembered that approximately 1.0 million had been seo- 
arated up to two years prior to any benefits beconinq available. In 1950 
when the participation rate for World War II veterans was 47,0 percent, 

the average time since separation was 3,8 years. ^ Therefore. 
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PERCENTAGE OF VETERAN ENROLLMENT OF TOTAL 
STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 

60| 



30 ■ 



20 



48.6 



16.9 




PVBUC PRIVATE 

WW n 



PUBLIC PRIVATE 
Kcrzsn Conflkl 



PUBLIC PRIVATE 
Vi^fnam Era 



Source: Educational- Benefits Available for Returning Vietnam Era Veterans 

Hearings before the Senate Veterans Affairs Committee March 23, 1973 
p. 506. 
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Table 52: ESTIMATED NET SEPARATIONS TO CIVIL LIFE 
FROM THE ARMED FORCES 
FY 1945-1973 

(In thousands) 



Fiscal Net Fiscal Net 



Year 


Separations 


Year 


SeparatioQs 


I9U5 


67U 


i960 




19^ 
I9U7 


10,a39 


1961 




1,713 
59^ 


1962 


m 


I9W 


1963 




19^9. 


315 


196i* 


19?0 




1965 




1951 




1966 


507 


1952 


675 


1967 


533 


1953 


1,098 


1968 


7^5 


195^ 


9h6 


1969 


9^0 


1955 


1,098 


1970 


. 1,012 


1956 


723 


1971 


975 


1957 


566 


1972 


850 


195a 


6U3 


1973 


m a/ 


1959 


306 





a/ Prelinioary* 

Source: Reports and Stat1st'"cs Service, Veterans Administration 
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participation rates tor Vietnair Era veterans cannot be expected to rise much 
higher if they follow the trends of previous eras (se-* -igure 17). 

C omparison with Nonveterans 

Figure 18 il lustrates the gap between veterans* and general enrollment 
in college today. The veterans' figures as indicated on the chart, refer 
to only first-term Anny veterans. However, this does not distort the picture 
significantly since the Army has the smallest proportion of careerists and 
includes most inductees and short- tern enlistees wno might benefit most from 
the "readjustment" benefits of the GI Bill. 

Correspondingly, there has been an increase in enrollments in vocational 
training between the late 1940's and the present.^ This increase in voca- 
tional education combined with the increases in college education suggest 
that participation rates should be substantially higher in the present pro- 
gram than in the World War II veterans' education program. 

Equality and Com^-'crab:'? ity of Participation Rates 

An examinatiori of the trends in education since 1945 combined with the 
changes in the veteran population over this period suggests that equality 
of overall participation rates for the three GI Bills does not assure com- 
parability. Given the increase in enrollments in postsecondary education 
and the younger veteran of the Korean and Vietnam Conflicts, participation 
rates for the latter two GI Bills should have been higher than the rates for 
the World War II GI Bills if these veterans were to receive educational 
opportunities comparable to those of nonveterans. A participation rate sub- 
stantially higher than the World War 11 rate of 48 percent is necessary to 
parallel the general increases in enrollment in postsecondary education. 
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IST-TERM ARMY VETERANS ENROLLMENT (N COLLEGE BY RACE 
AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AT SEPARATION COMPARED TO 
NON- VETERAN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 




High Schoot Soma Ca/f«g« High School Grac/uatai 

Vatoroni 

SOUICE: "Foctori R«latin| I* roit>S«rvlca CalUf* InraMnant A«an« Amy flttt-lttm Saparataai." 
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Full-Time vs. Part-Time Training 

Some of the problems in comparability of participation rates can 
be reduced by confining the analysis to participation In full-time 
education and training programs. Few servicemen train full-tine, and 
many of the abuses in the forties occurred in correspondence and voca- 
tional schools which are not included in full-time participation rates. 
Figure 19 illustrates t^e participation rates for the three GI Bills 
dccording to full-time, part-time, and correspondence instruction. The 
full-time participation rate for the World War II period was a full 9 
percent higher than the rate for Vietnam Conflict veterans. Of those in 
training under the World War II GI Bill, 64 percent trained full-time as 
compared to 59 percent full-time trainees during the Korean GI Bill period, 
and 52 percent of Vietnam Er^ trainees. Th^s may he due, in part, to 
reduced usage in OJT and the current institutional farm program. 

Since today's veteran is younger and has fewer dependents than 
veterans of World War II, one might expect the Vietnam Era veteran to 
participate more in full-time training; however, this is not the case. 
While part-time education has increased in popularity and acceptance 
since 1945, especially at the college level, this trend might be cited as 
a reason to increase part-time training rather than decrease full-time 
participation rates. Figure ID s!iov/s a part-time rate for th2 Vietnam Era 
which is 2.3 percent lower than the World War II rate and 5.4 percent 
ofclow the Korean Conflict period rate. A comparison of veterans and non- 
veterans in higher education today shows that veteran enrollments in 
full-time schooling are below non-veterans. 68 percent of all students 
attending institutions of higher learning are full-time students compared 
to 65 percent of veterans. 
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It may well be that costs, discussed in the succeeding section, are a 
factor in participation in full-tifne training* 



Enrollment Trends in Public vs- Private Institutions 

As illustrated in Figure 20, veterans have been somewhat less likely 
to attend private institutions of higher learnings than the general college- 
going population. However, the gap has widened from a 1 percent differen- 
tial during the post-World War II oericd to 4 percent in the post-Korean 
Conflict period, and 7 pprcent during trie t)resent time. A*j the costs of 
private education have incrsased, veterans have been less able to afford 
enrollment in private institutions than have nonvsterans. 

The veteran of World War II who received a tuition payment of up to 
$500 could afford to attend private institutions in about equal proportions 
as nonvsterans. In 1949 only 11.7 percent of all institutional coursRS cost 
more than $500 for an ordinary school year-,^^ 83 percent of all universities 
and colleges charged less than $500 in 1949.^^ Today, the nean tuition 
for private four-year institutions is $1,900.^^ The $1,980 total benefit 
for the nine month school year for a single veteran today barely covers the 
average tuition at private institutions. 

Geographic Differences 

Participation rates for all veterans in training vary greatly by state, 
ranging from a low among the coterminous 48 states of 31.0 percent in 
Vermont to a high of 55.3 percent for New Mexico (see Table 52). An analysis 
of the availability of low cost, eosily accessible institutions of higher 
learning in each state reveals a strong relationship between participation 
rates and the availability of such educational opportunities. 

A high correlation (.83) was found between participation rates of 
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Table 53: 



PARTICIPATION RATE FOR VIETNAM ERA VETERANS BY STATE 
AND TYPE OF TRAINING 

Cuaulatlve throufth April l£73_ 



Veteran 

Fopulutlon 



Tralr.ee> l/~ 



Nusber 



Percent of Veteran Hopulatloa 



6,li76,000 2,985,967 



Total 

Alabama 93,000 Ul ,7B0 

Al^-ci 12,000 3,683 

Arlsosa 61* ,000 3l»,U57 

Arkusai 53,000 21,600 

Callfcmla 756,000 35U,600 

Coloreio 85,000 10,572 

Cocncsticut 95,000 3''*,l»22 

DeJ-afare 20,000 6,5U 

District of Columbia 23,000 12,lil3 

Florida 22U,000 96,567 

Georgia l5i»,000 61,653 

Hawaii 29,000 13,952 

Idaho 2^,000 10,2.60 

Illinois 321,000 125, ^1*3 

Indiana 167,000 55,338 

leva 83,000 31,9lt9 

Kan«aa 69,000 30,326 

Kentucky 87,000 30,336 

Louisiana 97,000 ^l,02li 

Maine 30,000 11,537 

Maryland 139,000 50,37i 

Massachujetcs 188,000 62,899 

Mich!««a 266,000 ^ 09, 591 

Minnesota 133,000 57,735 

Klssls»lpi>l 16,000 17,325 

Mlsiourl 11,7,000 58,59l» 

Monta.na 2li,000 10,799 

tiebraska lili.OCO 21,1*90 

Uevad% 20,000 6,800 

Kev Ha.'::?shlre 28,000 9.375 

Ho Jersey 208,000 66.1.88 

Nev !:9xlco 32,000 17,692 

Sew York 1*73,000 l80,ti78 

Jforth Carolina 11j2,000 59,792 

Horth Da-tota 15,0P0 ^,579 

Ohio 336,000 nil, 357 

OJtlaijasa 91,000 39.702 

Oregon 81,000 35,356 

Penniylvanla 357,000 132,166 

Rhode Isluid 31i,000 12,JliC 

South Carolina 80,C00 33,132 

South Dakota 15,000 8,208 

Tennessee 119,000 1»9,307 

Texas 355,000 11*9,139 

Utah 1*0,000 17,?23 

Verzont ll*,000 '*i336 

Virginia 158,000 '^kj60 

Washlr^ton lU^.OOO 67,331 

Wea: Virsiala , 1*6,000 I8,li26 

Wis'Mj-sln • 130,000 55,773 

W/Dsin^ 11 ,000 ti ,952 

0u»,3id9 U.S. Total - 75,000 2^* ,001 

1,/ Total includes 337,971* sttrviceoen troir.eed. Since thiae cervicestfr. are rot dlatrlbuted 
proportionately by state they are oajtted from atate coaparisons. 

2/ !rorr*spondence trainees are already counted in IKL or BCL, aa appropriate. 

3/ Ar*a Includes Puerto Rico, U.S. posiessions and outlyineS areas, e.id rornltcn co'intri<:9. 

Source: Information Bulletin 24-73-3. DVB, April 1973, Appendix Table 13 
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States and the accessibility of "free-access" colleges as defined by Warren 

Willingham in his book Free-Access Higher Education . A free-access college 

is an institution which admits at least one-third of its freshmen from 

the bottom half of their high school class and charges no more than $400 
14 

in annual tuition 'es. 

Undoubtedly, World War II participation rates for below-col 1 ege- 
level training were inflated due to abuses by correspondence and vocation- 
al schools and enrollments in avocational courses. However, avocational 
courses were net permitted after June 30, 1948, when 34 percent of World War 
11 trainees had not yet entered training. The participation rate for 
below-college-level training dropped or.^.y 5.7 percent from the World War 
II period to the Korean Conflict period when these abuses had been 
eliminated. Therefore, it appears that the World War II participation 
rates for be'iow-col Icge-level training were inflated no niore than 3 or 4 
percent and the overall participation rate would have been affected much 
less (see Table 54). Willingham has ranked each of the states according to 
the oercentaqe of the population which lives within 45 mimutes commuting 
tiwe of these colleges. The correlation of ,83 between the state rankings 
on participation rates and the percentage of the population within commuting 
distance of thes colleges suggests that veterans rely highly on this type 
of institution for acquiring their higher education, A great portion of the 
disparity In participation can be thus attributed to the avaiUbility of 
low cost public education. 

An even higher correlation (.91) was found between state per capita 
expenditures on higher education and participation rates. This reinforces 
the finding of the association between participation rates and availability 
of "free-access schools". These two findings together provide strong 
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evidence that veterans living in states that do not provide low cost» easily 
accessible college education participate in the Gl Bill less because they 
cannot meet the costs of education in their states. This is further rein- 
forced by the fact that interstate migration of college students is declin- 
ing rather than rising. 

In the fall of 1968, 83 percent of students attended college in their 
home state. Earlier surveys between 1931 and 1963 have shown a consistent 
pattern of 80 to 81 percent of students studying in their own state!^ 
This decrease in mobility may be attributed in part to the fact that many 
public institutions have recently raised the fees they charge out-of-state 
residents. Thus» the veteran who lives in a state which does not provide 
low cost public college education cannot afford to attend an out-of-state 
schoo] which charges high tuition for non-residents. 

Enrollment in Community and Junior Colleges 

As suggested by the correlation between participation rates and the 
availability of "free-access" institutions of higher learning, veterans are 
highly dependent on community and junior colleges for their college educa- 
tion. Among all Vietnam Era veterans enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning, 41 percent are attending two year institutions as compared to 
28 percent of non-veterans enrolled in college in 1972.^^ 

The increasing costs of higher education today have drawn many students 
to lower cost community and junior college. However, apparently due to the 
veterans greater financial need, he has relied on i. institutions for his 
education to a much greater extent than the general college-going population. 

Very little attention has been given to women veterans' use of their 
GI Bill benefits, because they comprise a very small segment of the total 
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veteran population. Data based on samples of the entire veteran population 
do not provide statistically significant findings for women because there 
are so few of them. The following table provides the best available estimates 
for women veterans' use of the three GI Bills. 

Table 55: COMPARISON OF WOMEN VETERANS' PARTICIPATION 

WW II Korean Conflict Vietnam Era* 

Total Women Vets 332.000 80,000 91,000 

Trainees 132,000 20,300 24,400 

Participation Rate 39.8% 25.3% 26.8% 

♦Cumulative to April, 1973 

Source: Compiled from estimated figures provided by the Office of 

Research and Statistics, and Reports and Statistic Service, OVB 

Participation rates for women veterans have always been lower than 
those for men. Although women in general have increased their use of post- 
secondary education, women veterans have not kept pace with this increase." 

A recent survey of veterans who had been back in civilian life for 7 
to 14 months during the period April 71 through June 1972 found that women 
veterans in the survey participated much less than male veterans.^^ The 
participation rate for women was 17.4 percent compared to 30.2 percent f^r 
males. However, an earlier study of the same type found women veterans 
participating at a higher rate than men 36.1 percent compared to 32.7 
percent. Another survf.y group within this study found women participating 
less than men. This si;r/py group produced rates of 24.6 percent for men and 
15.3 percent for women, '(hese differences may be due to the fact that women 
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may tend to use their educational benefits at a later time after separation. 
More data are needed before any firm conclusions can be reached. 
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Chapter 9 



NON'OEGREE EOUCATinNAL PROGRAMS 



Comparability and adequacy of benefits for the veteran pursuinn 
«n education at an institution of hinhcr learninn have alrca;iy been 
discussed. This chapter discusses educational assistance in non-deqr«ie 
programs as weU as remedial and other new programs made available to 
Vietnam Era veterans. 

DIFFEI^mAL TRh'AT.^byr GF VOCATimAL/TECIVJICAL TRAnJItiG 

In the inmediate postwar years, Congress and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration were confronted with an unprecedented number of institutions 
and students usinq their entitlement for education and training in 
programs below the coUeqe level. On October 31, 1949, there were 
800,000 veterans enrolled in approved institutions belov the collerfe 
level, 7,423 (16 percent) of which had been established after June 22, 
1944.^ As a response to abuses by profit-making institutions", i t was. 
necessary to clarify and ^^efino existing lews and add legislation to 
respond to these students and their educational situation. 

Today, 23 years later, several of the policies designed to respond 
to. this speci fic educational situation are still in effect. As a 
result, current pol icies frequently constitute differential treatment 
of students pursuing co^leqe degrees and students involved in other 
forms of pos tsecondary educational programs. Credit hour vs. clock hour 
policies, change of course requirements, certification of attendance 
requirements and "IHL" vs. "BCL" terminology are some of the policy 
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areas in which the differential treatment can be most clearly seen. 



Clock Hour* V3. Credit Hour Policy 

P.L. 346 provided for the Administrator to pay to the institution 

for each person enrolled in a full-time or part-time course of education 

or training the custonary cost of tuition, fees, books, supplies and 

equipment, not to sxceed S500. However, the law did not define what a 

"full-time course" was; U was up to the Administrator to define this 

and Issue regulations to that effect. 

"A full titra course in coUeaiate institutions which uses 
a standard unit of credit... is defined as a minimum of 
twelve standard semester hours of credit for a semester or 
their equivalent... A full-ti-ne course in all other schools, 
including high schoi:;ls, is defined as 25 or more clock hours 
of required attendance per week. "2 

P.L. 610, approved in 1950, incorporated this definition and expanded it 

to define an institutional trade or technical course which 

"...offered on a cloclc-hour basis below the LoUeae level 
involving shop practice as an integral part thereof, shall 
be considered a full time course when a minimum of 30 hours 
per week of attendance is required. . ."3 

Today, in Title 38, U.S. Code, Iheie same definitions are still in effect, 

although a 14 hour credit rule may be defined as a full-time course if 

there is no 12 hour credit rule within the institution as its o^#n 

A ^ 

definition of a full-time course.^ There are three distinct categories 



here: 

1. An institutional undergraduate course 

2. A trade or technical course where shop practice is involved 

3. An institutional non-denree course in which theoretical 
classroom instruction predominates. 
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Each category warrants separate discussion to fully explain t^e 
different policies that students face in each situation. 



An Institutional Undergraduate Course , t/hen a veteran enrolls in a 
colleqe Or university in a dearee-grantinq pronram, he must take the 
mininum of 12 semester hours of credit per week. This flaure is based 
on the assunption that for every hour in c'lass, 2 hours of study are 
required outside of class, or that 36 hours (minimum) will be spent 
on schoolwork a week.^ 



A Trade or Technical Course Where Shop Practice is Involved . Thfs 

usually refers to courses which lead to diplomas or certificates, but 

not degrees. These courses today are offered at trade or vocational 

schools, as well as community and/or junior collepes. TK^irty hours of 

class are required, or 30 "clock-hours." This concept of vocational 

education is der"ived from the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which referred 

to a course in which the student spent 30 hours per week in the same 

shop with the sane instructor. ^ However, this situation has changed, 

most noticeably in community colleges. For example, according to testimony 

presented to a Congressional committee in 1973 

"...in North Carolina, an ordinary full-time load for non- 
veterans in vocational courses leading to a certificate 
cons^ists 0^ 15 clock -hours a week in "hands on" shop training 

7equated by~the~institut1on to 5 credit hours and an additional 

12 contact hours in a cademic classes on campus for which 
extensive pi^paration* is ordinarily reguired... 

Under the present system of Tneasure^ient, therefore, the 
average student veteran North Carolina would be enrolTe? 
in 12 credit hours/contact hours of academic work, (requfrinq 
24 hours of classroom preparation) plus an additional 15 contact 
hours of shop courses a grand total of approximately 51 hours 
spent in the pursuit of his education and he would stillbe 
considered Tacking thre_e contact hours by the VA to be considTred 
a "full-tire student ." ? 
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Obviously, the student pursuim rj vocational fj^ucation niust spend many 
more hours in pursuit of his education than a student in a denree- 
qrantinn proqram, while this is further increased fnr the veteran, if 
ne wants to re-aive his full monthly allowance. 

Technical Courses . This type of course leads to a certificate or a 
diploma, and requires 25 hours of classroom attendance per week.^ 
While it is true that -rany technical proqrams are taunht at schools 
desioned specifically for that purpose, v/hich "lay find it acceptable to 
count courses by clock hours, other courses are taunht at community 
and junior colleges and this is the same type of situation faced by 
the vocational students. They also take <?caae^TC courses, yet are 
required to use the clock hour system of measurement. 

Po]icies pertainlna to an educational situation of 21 years ano 
are still in effect torlay, even thounh education, whether leadinn to 
a deqree or vocational/technical education, has undergone tremendous 
chanoes. However, this difference in credi t hour-clock hour pol icies , 
enabling students who are pursutnq deoree-qrantinq proorams to spend 
less tifre in class, also enables them to pursue part-time .lobs. Students 
foUoivinq certificate programs must spend more hours in class and in 
classroom preparation and thus have less time to seek part-tinve jobs.^'^ 

AtteKiance Procedtiraa 

The World War II hill did not put into law any attendance require- 
ments; this led to a situation where veterans could enroll in a course i 
and receive benefits » while not attendinq class. A 1950 Report from 
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the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs states: 

"There is, at the present tin^e, no adequate control of veterans' 
attendance at educational institutions. Many schools have no 
standard attendance or absence poHcy, and it is not, therefore, 
possiole to accept or enforce even the policy of the institution. "H 

T->i5 situation was remedied under the Korean Conflict leoislation, ^n 

attendance procedure was initiated where: 

"No education aad training allowance shall be Paid to an elinible 
veteran for any period until the Administrator shall have received 
from an eliqible veteran 

a) in the case of an eliqible veteran enrolled in an 
institutional course which leads to a standard collene 
deqree or a course nf insti tt;,tional on-farm traininq, 
a certification that he was actually enrolled in and 
pursuinn the course as approved by the Administratnr , or 

b) in the case of an elinible veteran enrolled in an 
institutional course which dnes not lead to a standard 
collene denree or a course of apprentice or nther 
traininq on the job, a certification as to actual 
attendance durinn such period..." 12 

Here, a certification was required from students every month; students 

Piirsc'triq standard college deqree courses, certified that they were still 

enrolled, while from other students an actual certification of attendance 



was required, sioned by the students and verified by the educational 
institution, 

The 1966 Veterans' Benefits leqislation followed this same policy. 
A veteran enrolled in a course which did not lead to a coller: deqree 
had to certify his attendance (actually, the number of absences was to 
be counted) . ■ B'crt- this policy chanqed to a . . . _ 



"...policy which permits monthly payment to be made to students 
enroll led in Institutions of Hinher Learninq (IHL) on a reqular 
recurrinn basis without a monthly Certificate of Attendance (C/A), 
Prior to 'lay, 1967, monthly C/A's were required from all students 
receivinn educational assistance allowances un*iev' the provision 
of PL 3^-358 [June, 1966]. Monthly payments were not made until 
C/A's had beef), received... A re-readinq of the law revealed that 
\_t_ did no t requirj monthly C/A"' s in I Hi cases, and th e chan ne^wa s 
ma^ a ccordln f^ly ,'"tKbuqh the old procedure Is still Th effect for 
below coTTeneTevel (^JCL) students." 1^ (Emphasis added) 
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VA 9equlations, SGClinn 14201, clearly state that "schools which 
have veterans or eUniblfj persons enrolled in courses which lead to a 
standard collene rieoree are not required to submit nonthly certification 
for students enrolled in such courses." The law anH the "pqulations 

which interpret the lav/ clearly differentiate between veterans pursuim 
a colleqe denree and other veterans. veteran in a col lene-denree 
pronran certifies once a year or term as to his attendance and sends the 
form back to the V . Veterans in non-deqree-nrantinn Pronrams must fill 
out attendance cards once a month, certifyinn their absences*, have the 
cards verified and siqned by the reoi strar-'nf tht? institution or person 
in charqe of veterans* affairs, and then send the Certification of 
Attendance cards back to the VaJ^ It \s certainly understandable why 
this policy was chanqed for veterans in dearee-drantinn oronrams: nost 
schools, particularly larqe universities, do not use attendance procedures 
in their classes and it creates undue hardship and unnecessary paper- 
work for the veteran, instructor, and cnllene. '^ith respect tn this 
chanqe> a VA Manaqement Enoineerino Study was undertaken in 1070 to 
determine the causes of overpayments and it found: 

"IHL trainees created rouqhly 10 overpayments per 100, (yhile 
3CL trainees created 6 per 100 the Inqical inference, 
therefore, must remain that the elimination of monthly C/'^'s 
for IHL trainees has" been an important factor in increasing 
educational overpayments... 

. Nonetheless , the channe was. and is^desi rable froni a common _. _ 

sense, improved service and reduced workload point of view,.. 
The problem of educational overpayments .. .wi 1 1 not b<? solved 
by overcontrol . Much of what VA reqiii»^s . . .in the realm of 
policinq of attendance, choice of course. .. is out of step 
with the present day practice and think inn of s^^dents and 
educational institutions..." 
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The Certification of '^ttnnddrice policy imposes on all veterans who ara 
not pursuing a colleqe dearee a requirement that assumes thiz is still 
a policy in noncoHeqiate settinqs, while ih\s may not be tr«ie at all. 
Veterans pursuing a certificate or diploma and attendfno colleges or 
Institutions must abide by regulations that are not imposed on other 
veterans attending the same institution. 

Change of Course Policy 

P.L, 346, the World War 11 Gl Rill of Rtohts, provided that a 
veteran was entitled to a course of education and trainim of his 
choice; he could change a course of instruction for reasons that were 
satisfactory to the Administrator, Larqe numbers of course channes 
took place in 1947, bu* it was not until 1949 when more than half a 
million changes took place that this became a matter of concern. 



Fiscal Year .^Number of Changes 

1945 5nn 

1946 26,00^ 

1947 247 ,nm 

1948 455,000 
1949 546 ,000 

Source: Bradley Coitmission, Staff "eport IX p. 66 . 
As a result. Congress enacted P.L. 610 in 1950, amenrtinn the orioinal 
law and defining the conditions under which a course could be disapproved 
as well as the policy on course channes. 

Courses that i/ere defined as avocational or recreational were 
disapproved. The Administrator wffs given authority to deny the change 



of cnursfi if he founH thflt it w.is not in the sai'io nenorfll ffoH as tho 
veteran's original ftdiic.itionfll nr occuoatinn^l ohinctive ^nd that the 
veter.in haH alreaHy rnarie one channe from nnp nennral fipH to .innthnr. 
He could also require nui dance where a vPtt-'ran had niade one chann<i from 
one ncneral field to another. 

The Korean Conflict hill for veterans' benefits inrorpnrated thnsn 
provi'ions and added that eliniblp veterans (excopt thos»' who had nnt 
made satisfactory pronress) vvere entitled to nn» channe of pronram. 
These provisions were enacted to prevent a veteran fron takinn co\)rses 
prinari ly to collect educational benefits, and froi^ frequent channes of 
educational objectives 

Under the current HI ^^ill, an eli^ihle veteran may make one optional 

pronrani channe; additional channes must hp approved hy the '^H-ninistratfir, 

In response tn a question about counsel inn, a W spokes-na^i replied* 

"Counsel i no is provided on a required basis if a veteran 
requests re -en trance or a channe nf pronram after iridic im 
unsatisfactory pronress in his traininq pronraii. Counsel inn 
is also required for a veteran's second or any srjbseqiient 
rhanqe of pr*oqram."20 

These r-enu^ations require veterans tn consult with vncatinnal counselors 

before chanqes of pro^i^am can be unproved, 'Inwover, how a channe of 

proqratn is ''t'^fined riifO>rs for veterans whose objective is a cotlrMe 

denree. 

yA reoulations require that the certification of enrollment nust 

?1 

clearly specify the proqram objective, veteran whose stated ob- 

jective is a "collene denree" my channe his major several tines as 
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Tom as the deoree does nnt chanqe. A chr-inqe is rminte'1 nn1y whpn 

there would he a Inss in credits and if it rf?qtjin?s .in oxtonsion nf 

tine for cmpletinn ^ new prnnram. Students nnt in dnnren-nrantinn 

prnnrams nust State their ".job nb.iocti vp » ' such ,is '? fer.tr icirin ; if 

they desire to no intn another arf*a . this wftwld hn consi ien?d a channe 

of course. Kver\ if a veteran chooses to no intn another course closely 

connected with his first course (unless the first course is a prerequisite 

to or required for entrance into the secood) , thf>n it is still a chanue 
?? 

of course. Not only is the collenc? vnteran permitted to put "colleno 
deqree" as his proqram objective, but he is tht?n .ahlp to chanoe pronrams, 
Such as from Socio)nny to Political Scierjcn, without h^vino to report 
this as a proqrain chaoqe. 

fiiL lyft, Ua. Tp-rmtnnLorj]! 

Throunhnut leqislation and VA renulations, the terms HCL (Helow 
CoUeqe Level) and IML (Institutions of Mi nher Learninn) are used. 
These terms appear io the or: qinaT HI f^ill and have becofre standard 
usafje with r-eference to educational level of henefit<i. The terms are 
inaccurate because thoy promote confusion with respect tn students who 
are pursuing diploma or certificatn proorams within ao "lostitution of 
Hinher Learn inn." "f^CV nives a nenative conootation to aoy education 
or traininq that is not aiwd at a cnllene decree . ^ I t'cn'ofn'ms tn' the 
American usaqe of "Hiqher Education" and dfjf|tic!es from thVs the somewhat 
pejorative tcrrn "RCL." A VA Penional Piffffje f;djc-^tinn liaison, when 
asked if he had ever received any complaints about this termfnolony, 
responded that, he had once beeo approachc'i, dur^nq a '•eoiooal meotino of 
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schools in his area by i\ student who voice^l his obiection to the 
termlnoloay used by tne VA and felt that the term "Relow Colleae Level" 
was deqradinq and demeaning. 23 jhe tenninoloqy may be unimportant, 
but H is perhaps within this ^rarnework that policies that'^qive prefer- 
ential treatn^nt to students in "Institutlnns of Hinher Leaminq" hi^ve 
developed. 

Effeato of These Poliaicti 

One effect of these differential policies may ba that veterans 
choose deqree-qrantino prooram rather than vocational nr technical 
proorams. even if their Interest is in the latter form of erlucntion. 
One way to determine whether or not this has happened is to look at the 
nurtber of veterans trained, and the types of traininq over the three 
GI Bill periods. 

Comparisons of Veterans by Type of Traininq 

^ World Mar II Korean ^f^nflict Vi etnam Era 

Number He rcunt Number He rceht Number PeVcen t 

Colleqe 2.230.000 2R.6 1.213.000 50,7 1 .505 .24fl 56.9 

Beltw Colleqe* 3.480.000 44.6 1 .573.R49 36,0 ^ B61 .664 32.5 

* This fjqure includes flight training 

Source: Information Rulletin 24-73-3. April 1973. OVR 

This table clearly shows that throughout the three ni Rill periods, 
the percentage of veterans tha'i went to college has steadily increased 
(almost doubled) while the percentage of veterans In "Relow Colleqe" 
training has steadily decreased. These ff cures must be seen in the 
light of several factors: 
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1. There has been a steadily increasing student enrollment in 
vocational and technical education throiinhout the country. In 1^45, 
enrol linents in vocational education were ?, 012. 0*^1 with a pos tsecondarv 
vocational and trade school enrollment of 4/15,000. In 1972, the enroll- 
ment in vocational education is 11,60?,1A4 with a postsecondary enrol 1- 
nent of 1 ,304,921 or 11.2 percent of the total. 

2. There has been an increased eriphasis on vocational education 

through Fsderal leqislation.. Nith the passaoe of the Vocational Education 

Act of 1961, money was made available to schools to "...prepare individual 

for gainful employment in occupations except those reqjiirino 4 or more 

years of education." In the l9fiB Vocational Fducation Amendments 

further expanded the proTram with an emphasis on-pronrams directed 

towards the socially and economically disadvantaged. Student loan proorafns 

were opened up to students in vocational programs, where this money had 

been available to students only for Higher Education before. For instance, 

the fitiaranteed/Federally Insured Student Loan Proaram 

"...provides student with the opportunity to borrow money for 
hiqber education or voca tional t raini nnin post-secondary 
schools that offer business , trade an*d technical or other 
vocational traininq." 

Other programs, such as the Rasic Educational Opportunity Rrant Program, 

the Direct Student Loan Program, and the Colleoe Wr.rk-Study Prooram are ■ 

also available to vocdtional students. 

3. The dev3lopment of vocational training programs by the M.S. 
Dffice of Education and the Department of Labor, such as the Manpower 
Development and Training Act programs, and the Vocational, Occupational 

and Technical Education (VOTC) programs. (Discussed at length in Chapter 7.) 
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^. Labor Projections ^n^ Hccupfttional Needs. RusselT Flanders, 

Chief of the Division of Manpower and Occupational OUtlook, the Rureau 

o-f Labor Statistics, predicts that "...ftO percent or more of all .jobs 

?7 

will require fewer than 4 years of colleqe by 19R0.'" In other words, 
20 percent or less of the jobs will require a collene deqree by 1930. 
Yet, over 50 percent of veterans in trainino are enrolled in collenes 
and universities, pursuing degrees, while sliqhtly over 30 percent of 
veterans in traininq are in postsecondary educational pronrams not leading 
to a standard colleoe deqree. 

Thus, at a time when there is increased emphasis through legislation, 
governmental program*^ and job needs on vocational and technical education 
and training, there is differential treatment accorded to veterans who 
•wish to purs-je vocational /technical education which nil ah t very well he 
i:eepting veter,?ns away from vocational education. This 1s oot to imply 
that fewer veterans should go to college or that the VA should try to 
influence persr.-nal decisions. It is rather to suggest that existing 
statutes and regulations make it less attractive for veterans to purs«ie 
a vocational/tychnical pronram of education. 
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PAilTICn'ATKVi r;v UOH-UiuCh-Et: iW'mML' 

Correspondence Training by. Veterans Use and Abuses 

Veteran training through correspondence study has been subject to 
several types of problems throughout the three Conflict periods. Some pro- 
gress has been made in redticing abuses, but since veteran participation in 
this type of training has increased in recent cars, the problems which 
remain call fnr careful scrutiny and effective s^ifeguards. 

This chapter does not attempt to evaluate the educational qu^ility or 
social value of correspondence education in the United States. Its focus 
is limited to a consideration of the developfnent of safeguards in the pro- 
gram, and probleflts which persist in the area of vGtoran training by 
correspondence. 

The original GI Bill (P.L. 346) in 1944 made no specific reference to 
correspondence schools. The absence of express authoriz<ition by law appar- 
ently led to some confusion as to whether a correspondence school was 
considered as coming under the legal provision concerning "education and 
training institutions." On November 21, 1944 the Administrator rendered 
the VA position on the issue (Administrator's Decision No. 606). The 
essence of the decision was that a veteran could enroll and receive benefits 
for correspondence training only if the school was a residence school. ° 

While there is no explicit documentation on the point, it seems clear 
that there was an initial reluctance on the part of the VA to become involved 
in the correspondence area, especially in the absence of express congres- 
sional authorization of that particular type of training. 
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In 1945, Congress provided that a veteran could enroll in a correspon- 
dence course if the course had been approved by the State Approving Agency 
of the state in which the school's home office was situated. The relevant 
criteria for authorized veteran enrollment thereby changed from the school 
being residential to the course being approved. P.L. 268 provided that 
the maximum rate to be paid by the VA for any correspondence course was 
$500, that an enrolled veteran would b- Mtled to no subsistence allow- 
ance for correspondence course study, .Kit one-fourth of the time spent 
in pursuit of such a course would be charged against the veterans entitlement. 

The Bradley Ccxnmission recounts the problems which emerged early in the 

World War II period: 

"...many State departments of education were not adequate'Jy 
staffed in 1944 to perform the regular functions assigned to 
them by State law, not to mention the now functions assigned 
to them by P.L. 346. Furthermore, standards for the approval 
of institutions and establishments varied widely in 1944 and 
in some States were practically nonexistent. While the need 
for general standards was recognized, legislation providing 
X standards was not erjacted until the problems had approached 
... thg S€()ndal stage." 

Directly related to the absence of uniform standards, the lack of funds, 
and the inadequate performance of the State Approving Agencies, a major 
problem developed in the form of "fly-by-night" schools. "Almost overnight* • 
hundreds of new schools mushroomed into existence. Most of them wers-^profit 
ventures exclusively." 

P.L. 346 permitted an eligible veteran to pursue any approved course 
without requiring a determination of a vocational objective. In the World 
War II period* veterans pursued types of courses which related to no apparent 
objective that was considered legitimate, such as personality development and 
bartending. Further, changes in course were cormon — and widespread: 
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"More than 1,300,000 changes of course prior to Ajgust 1, 1949; 
82 percent of these involved a change in trailing r'acility. 
These changes involved, . .approxiuuitely 18 iifircent of al? veterans 
who had entered training by that time..."-^' 

In 1950» Congress passed a second major legislative package which had 
an impact on training by correspondence. The law, P.L. 610, was intended 
to solve the probSems noted above by providing that the State Approving 
Agencies </ou Id be reimbursed for their work of inspecting and approving 
courses and schools* and by prohibiting the pursuit of avocational and 
recreational courses by veterans. 

In 1952, the Korean GI Bill (P.L. 550) retained the provisions of 
earlier amendments and further provided that no course offered by a private 
proprietary school was authorized for veteran enrollment unless the school 
had been in existence for two years prior to approval and at least 15 per- 
cent of the enrol lees were nonveterans. These provisions were intendeii to 
eliminate abuses by "fly-by-night" schools which had sprung jp for the 
purpose of receiving federal funds through enrolling veterans. 

The Vietnam GI Bill (P.L. 358) made no significant revision as to 
correspondence training by veterans, but by its terms, servicemen became 
eligible for correspondence trainiffg benefits for the first time. 

The 3972 amendments, P.L. 540, contained a number of significant 
safeguards for the corvespondence training area. 

The "90 Percent ReimbursemeMt" Rule . P.L. 540 provided that after 
December 31, 1972, correspondence enrollees were responsible for payment 
of 10 percent of the cost of their course. This change from the traditiona? 
"fuU cost payrnent" appears to have been intended to give the 
veteran "a financial stake" in his training, and to discourage "frivolous 
use of entitlement for correspondence courses." In addition. 
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"...because the veteran's entitlement is (now) reduced by one 
month for each S220 paid to him by the VA, his aggregate entitle- 
ment is reduced when he pursues a correspondence course." 

Prior to the 1972 law, refund policies varied among correspondence 
schools. Some schools had "pro rata" policies, with refunds based on number 
or percent of lessons completed. But many schools ernployed a "time based" 
policy by which refunds were computed by time elapsed after enrol Imenf;, 
regardless of number of lessons completed. 

Since the VA reimbursed a veteran enrolled in correspondence training 
only for lessons completed, veterans must invest their money in advance. 
The 1972 GAO study, concluded that veterans and servicemen who dropped out 
of correspondence courses incurred an average loss of $180 i that veterans 
had to request a refund before getting it, and that 31 percent of vete'*'Tns 
were not aware of this and did not know they would receive nc reimbursement 
from the VA for uncompleted courses. 

Responding to these problems, the 1972 amendments provide that there 
must be a "projninent display" of the refund policy on the enrollment agree- 
ment, that refund policies must be pro rata, based on number of lessons 
completed rather than on time elapsed since enrollment. 

"The law provides thAt a contract to enroll in a home study course 
must be affirmed by the student more than 10 iays from the date 
the contract was signed. No payments of educational assistance 
allowance will be authorized by the VA for lessions serviced by 
the school prior to the date of affirmation of such request," 

(Instruction to the veteran on "Application for Program of 
Education or Training") 

This "10 day cooling off period" provided in the 1972 law is intended to 
guard the uninformed vethjran against "high-pressure" sales tactics by corres- 
pondence schools. It was also intended to guard against potential abuses in 
the situation where schools require students to sign contracts specifying 
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that the student will pay for the cost of the course at the time of enroll- 
ment or on an installment basis. 

It is clear that, since the World War tl period, there has been a 
progressive "tightening" of the law with regard to veteran training by 
correspondence. While progress has been made toward reducing abuses by 
legislative safeguards, some problems remain which warrant additional scrutiny 
by the VA. 

Some Remaining Problem 

The functioning of State Approving Agencies and their contractual 
relationship with the VA do not appear to provide for any systematic assur- 
ance of the educational quality of the correspondence courses. 

Fraudulent and misleading advertising by correspondence schools remains 
a cause of concern, although the problem seems to be less flagrant and less 
common due to progressive legislation and action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Representatives of the National Home Study Council* a voluntary 
membership private accrediting agency* insist that, while this is the m^^or 
abuse in the home study industry, it exists only with nonaccredited schools 
some of which still offer SAA-approved courses. 

There is evidence that among private profit making home study schools 
in 1963* the mean percentage of budget expenditures for promotional effort 
advertising literature and sales representatives — was 43 percent; while 
the mean percentage of budget expenditure for "instructional cost" — course 
development* revision and servicing -- was only 22.8 percent .^^ This illus- 
trates the emphasis on sophisticated sales techniques in many correspondence 
schools. 
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Participation 

In terms of the total veteran population and veteran participation In 
all types of training under the GI Bills, training by correspondence has 
not been a major percentage significance. 

Table 56: PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE VETERANS WHO HAVE TRAINED BY CORRESPONDENCE 

Period - World War II Korean Vietnam 
Percent- 4,9 1.5 6.4 

Source: Compiled from material provided by the 
Office of Research and Statistics, DVB; 
and OVB Information Bulletin 24-73-3, 
April 1973 



Table 57: VETERANS TRAINING BV CORRESPONDCNCE AS PERCENT OF VETERANS IN 

ALL TYPES OF TRAINING 

Period - World War II Korean Post- Korean!^ Vietnam 
Percent- 10 4 25.9 15.8 

Source: Compiled from material provided ty the Office of Research 
and Statistics, DVB; and DVB Infor'^ation Bulletin 24-73-3, 
April 1973. 1/ Those who served between conflicts. 

Veteran training by correspondence has always been concentrated in 
schools "below college level?" A 1972 VA document, "Training by Correspon- 
dence Under the G.I. Bill: An In-Depth Analysis," concludes that 99 percent 
of correspondence training of veterans is In "BCL's." 

Veteran participation In icarrespondence training has increased dram- 
atically in the past few years under the Vietnam Era GI Bill (see Figure 2). 
The VA made this statement on August 1, 1973: 

"During the period July 1, 1968 to date $368,684,016 was spent 
on correspondence benefits W"5th $300,366,734 for veterans and 
$66,317,262 for servicemen. There were 900,308 trainees 
(704,176 veterans and 196,132 servicemen)." 
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HGURE 31 

NUMBER OF VERTERANS IN TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE 




SOUItCi: C«Mpil«d Ifm M«l«fi«l Provided by OIlic* ol t«i»«rch an«; Sl«tiillii,OVt 
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It is of major importance that since the 1966 GJ Bill (P.L. 35Br'5ervice- 
men have participated in correspondence training programs. Th*'. has 
increased the importance of the benefit program. 

Furthfir evidence of the scope of the program i^ illustrated in Table 58 
which indicates that of the schools to which the VA paid annual reprrting 
fees ($3 for each veteran enrolled at the school) the twelve schools with 
the most veterans enrolled, and to whom the largest fees were paid, were 
schools with the major part or all of their enrollments participating in 
correspondence courses. Each of the twelve was a private profit-seeking 
school . 

It appears that the VA does not, and has never, systematically collected 
data on the competion rates of veterans enrolled in correspondence training. 
And correspondence schools apparently do not differentiate veterans from 
nonveterans in their record keeping. Therefore, no comparison of completion 
rates over the three Conflict periods can be made. There is evidence,, how- 
ever, that veteran completion rates in this type of training have always 
been low. 

"Of the 286,000 veterans who were no longer in training as of 
October 31, 1949, and whose last training was by correspondence, 
only 30,600 or 10.7 percent had completed the correspondence 
course which they had elected." 35 

A study of the problem of low completion rates was conducted by the General 

Accounting Office, and its reporteof March, 1972 charged that: 

"...of the 212,000 veterans no longer receiving educational 
assistance payments at June 30, 1970, 52,000 completed their 
correspondence courses and 160,000 — about 75 percent did not. -'^ 
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Tatele 58; SCHOOlS !^ITH LARGEST ENROLLMENTS OF VA BENEFICIARIES', 

1972 







No. of Students 


1. 


Advance Schools Inc., Chicago* 


51J14 


2. 


Coowiercial Trades Institute, Chica<jo* 


34,880 


3. 


Bell and Howell Schools. Chicago* 


33,798 


4. 


LaSalle Extension University, ChicaOo* 


23,346 


c 
0' 


Cleveland Institute of Electronics, Cleveland* 


16 ,61 8 


6. 


National Technicdl Schools, Los Angeles* 


13,747 


7. 


Universal Training Service Inc., Miami* 


9,806 


8. 


Capitol Radio Zn^incerinq Institute, Washington, DC* 


8.564 


9. 


National Radio Institute, Washington, DC* 


7,901 


10. 


Elba Corporation, Denver* 


6.281 


n. 


Bell and Howell Schools, Inc. Home Study, Chicago* 


5,493 . 


12. 


International Accountants Society, Chicago* 


5.477 


13. 


University of Maryland, College Park 


4,381 


14. 


California State University, Long Beach 


4.185 


15. 


University of Washington, Seattle 


4,063 


16. 


California State University, San Diego 


3,861 


17. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


3.729 


18. 


California State University, San Jose 


3,558 


19. 


Northeastern University, Boston 


3.494 


20. 


California State University, Los Angeles 


3,472 


21. 


California State University, Sacramento 


3,384 



*Mujor portion or alt of enrQlltnent participating in correspondence 
courses. 

Source: VA, unpublished data, 1973. 
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A question which is related to the problem of low completion rates is 
the Question of VA counseling and guidance for veterans enrolling in corres- 
pondence training, Only 2.8 percent of veterans who entered correspondence 
training had received counseling under P.L. 550 during the Korean Conflict 
period.37 The 1972 GAG study stated: 

"VA's policy is to provide educational and vocational guidance to 
all veterans who request it. Our review showed* however, that 
very few of the veterans enrolled in correspondence^ courses 
about 1 percent — had received such assistance."*'" 

Since the 1972 amendments to the GI Bill» the VA has included on its 

form^ for applications by veterans the following instruction: 

"Home Study Courses: If you are considering enrolling in a home 
study course or a combination correspondence-residence course, 
be sure the field is suitable to your abilities and interests 
before you sign a contract with a school. Information is avail- 
able at your nearest USVAC or VA Regional Office. VA counseling 
is available to you upon request. You may wish to further con- 
sider your decision to get help from a VA counselor before 
signing a contract which may require you to pay for all or the 
majority of the course even though you complete only a portion 
of it." 

(Application for Program of Education or Training, Form 22-1990) 
While VA appears to .^e concerned with informing and cautioning veterans on 
certain aspects of correspondence study, there are no available data to, sug- 
gest that more enro??ees are receivfrrg course? frtg than was indicdted by the 
GAG study in 1972. 

There are two unresolved questions which warrant careful attntion by 
the VA. First, to what extent does a correspondence trainee benefit from 
partial completion of a course? 

In 1956, the Bradley Commission took the vitw that "the low rate of 
completion suggests that many of the courses taken were of little subse- 
quent use to the veterans. "39 This view was apparently buttressed by a 1955 
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Bureau of Census Survey which found that one half of those surveyed who had 
trained by correspondence indicated that they used that training "not at 
all" in subsequent employment .^^ There is apparently no study which gives 
a comparable indication for the current period, and there seems to be no 
evidence suggesting any improvement. 

Representatives of this home-study field argue, however, that students 
take cot respondence courses for a variety of reasons, and that many students 
fulfill their goals after completing only a portion of the course, anci 
thereby benefit. 

A second unresolved question in the issue of low veteran completion 
rates in correspondence training is the "cost-effectiveness" of the corres- 
pondence training program. A 1972 document of the Department of Veteran 
Benefits suggests that low completion rates in many courses implies the 
question of cost-benefits of the program: 

"Another cost consideration is that courses with low completion 
rates significantly increase the effective cost per course 
completion.. For those not completing the course, it might be 
assumed that the benefit was marginal. Therefore, the costs of 
students not completing the course must be added to the cost of 
those completing the course to give a true appraisal of the 
cost/benefits of the course. The effect of a low completion rate 
can double or triple the effective cost per student completing 
the course. " 

The VA seems to have undertaken no investigation of the actual benefits 
of correspondence training to veterans* and has apparently not systematically 
evaluated its policy in this area. The problems do warrant close attention, 
however, since veteran participation continues to increasfl. 
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QP -The -J ob Training 

The original GI Bill provided on-the-job training based on the 
principle of learning a trade by performing the necesSfiry job operations. 
Thore are two major divisions of on-the-job training: apprenticeship 
and non-apprenticeship. 

1) '\pprentic8Ship training is based 

"...on voluntary acceptance by both employers and 
enployees of an organized plan for training apprentices 
to become skilled workers in a particular trade or 
industry ... such training has been ably supervised 
by apprenticeship agencies, lahor-management oroaniza- 
tions and other groups." ^2 

Apprenticeship standards are usually put into a written agreement, out- 
lining the wage scale, length of apprenticeship, working condi ti ons » 
etc. When apprenticeship is completed, the man is nuarantoed a joumsy- 
man's wages. 

2) Non-apprenticeship training provides training for one particular 
job, which is not recognized as apprenticeable , but which will, 
with reasonable certainty* result in job placement upon com- 
pletion of the training. 

This form of training became quite popular after World War II and 

the number of veterans who participated at one point surpassed all other 

educational programs. 

Table 59: ANNUAL AVERAGE .NUMBER OF VETERANS IN TRAINING ON THE JOB 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346, FYiq45-f>5 

T94"?7. .T. 500 1951 150J0a 

1946 90,400 1952 93,600 

1947 566 *300 1953 42 ,'fOO 

1948 52O»4O0 1954 14,200 

1949 378»700 1955 3,600 

1950 ; 263»200 

This program maintained a high level of trainees through the years 1947» 
1943» and 1949. This was in large part due to the fact that the programs 

of trai ning w ere in many cases set up for 2 and 4 years. 

SourcT: Bradley Cbmiission^ Staff Report IX» (B) » p. 43 
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Probtay^ and Sotutiono 

There were several inherent di fficuUies with on-the-job traininn. 
The 1946 legislation did not set any formal standards for non-apprentice- 
ship traininq, which resulted in a lack of uniformity between the states 
with respect to wage scales, lenath and adequacy nf courses in relation 
to vocational objectives. Nor was a statutory limitation imposed on 
the amount of money a veteran could receive as compensation^pljjs subsistence. 
This led inevitably to abuses which were aanravated by a lack of personnel 
to inspect and supervise traininq establishments?^ Some of these abuses 
were : 

1) Veterans were training for jobs in which they were already 
proficient. 

2) Training did not coincide with job objectives. 

3) State coordinators were reiirbursed for inspection of 
establishments where no veterans were enrolled 

4) Employees' wages were set at low levels to maximize 
subsistence allowances and increase profits for employers, ^5 

P.L. 679, approved in 1947, was desianed to remedy this situation. On 

the reconmendations of the VA, the law authorized reimbursement to the 

States for expenses incurred for inspection and supervision of training 

establishments, the establishment of standards, and the establishment 

of limitations on the combined total income plus subsistence per month. 

In 1952, P.L. 550 imposed regulations with regard to standards of 

approval, ceiling limitations and reductions in wages at established 

intervals. These two laws helped to check ab»jses , but conseguently reduced 

the participation of veterans in on-the-job traininn programs by making 
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the program less attractive. 

On-the-job traininq proqrams were seen as worthwhile and popular 

programs, although wasteful. In an effort to ascertain the effectiveness 

of this program, a national survey was conducted by the National Association 

of State Approval Agencies in 1950 which found that of 29,055 trainees, 

12,580 were still employed by the firms who had trained them. The Bradley 

Conmisslon reports that 

"It is reasonable to assume that a substantial number 
of the veterans which have lost contact with their 
trainer, are enployed 1n a job for which they were 
trained and that more than 65t of them have achieved 
the. employment objective. This f inure is considered 
highly satisfactory in light of the normal results of 
established educational programs. "^8 

A 1955 survey by the Bureau of the Census reported that "...Half of the 

job trainees. . .find their GI training indispensable ." ^9 

The Current Program 

A comparison of participation rates between the three GI Bill 
programs indicates that as of April 1973, there were 4.2 percent of 
Vietnam Era veterans participating in training. This is a considerable 
red* :tion from World War II' on-the-job training proqrams with a 9.1 per- 
cent participation rate, yet slightly higher than the Korean Conflict 
level of 4.0 percent .^^ 

The 1973 figure represents an increase over the previous two years, 
which were 3.3 percent (Oeceirter 1971) and 3.9 percent (November 1972), 
respectively.^^ The gradual increase in participation rates for veterans 
over the last few years may be attributable to two factors: 
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1) The on-the-job traininq outreach program has increased its 
efforts to encourage employers to offer traininq positions 
to Vietnam Era veterans. From July 1971 to February 1973, 
124,193 new on-the-job_tra1n1m positions were opened at 
35,257 establishments .52 The VA works in conjunction with 
the Department of Laoor in this effort. Standards are 
established by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

in the Department of Lahor, and these standards are referred 
to the State Approving agencies, which then approve establish- 
ments for traininq for veterans. 

2) Legislation has also been oriented towards improving the 
benefits available to veterans in on-the-job training 
proarams. llhlike the legislation for the World War II 
veteran, there is no wage ceiling so that veterans can 
press for higher wages. In an effort to insure assistance 
to veterans, as opposed to the subsidization of employers, 

the law reguires that wages paid to "...the elinible veteran... 
ars not less than wages paid nonveterans In the same position 
and are at least 50 per centum of t'/ie wages paid for the job 
for which he Is to be trained..." and that these wages will 
be increased in regular periodic Increments until they reach 
at least B5 percent of the wages normally paid for the job, 
not later than the last full month of traininq. 53 

In spite of increasing participation rates, Sar tevitan reported, 

"Little is known about the guality of training offered 
to veterans under OJT. In the absence of hard data, it 
may be surmised that some employers misused the allowance 
system to hire veterans at lower wages. Also, the OJT 
programs are not regulred to include a minimum number of 
eirployees or to have been in business for two years before 
receiving approval. Such loose regulrements do little to 
assure meaningful training. "^4 

The On -Farm Program 

It is difficult to compare the on-T^arm training proqram for each 
benefit period, because the entire scope of the program has changed. 
Originally Included as a part of the on-the-job program, the on-farm 
program combined institutional training and individual or group instruction 
on the farm of the veteran, or where he was employed on a farm. The on-farm 
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proqram lacked uniformity In minimum trainlnQ requirements. As a 
result, the proqram was reduced from a full-time to a part-time program, 
an action which was severely criticized. 55 y^^^ led tn the passane of 
P.L. 377, approved on Auqust 6, 1947, which established Institutional 
on-farm trainina as a specialized proqram. 

To be considered as a full-time course, 200 hours of monthly class- 
room Instruction were required, as well as supervised work experience 
on a farm. The farm had to 

"D occupy the full time of the veteran 

2) permit Instruction in all aspects of farm manaqement, and 

3) assure the self-employed veteran of a satisfactory Income 
[veter.v;-^ were to receive a full subsistence allowancel 
under normal condi tions ."57 

The proqram also differentiated between self-employed and employee trainees. 

rnefficienai<3^ and SoluticPio 

There were several major problems In the administration of the 
on-farm prooram. Supervision of proqram was divided, so that the VA 
supervised the proqram for the disabled veteran, while the States super- 
vised the program for the non disabled veteran. The VA , then, relied 
entirely upon school instructors to see that the veteran was In full 
time tralninq, as well as do the paperwork involved. Furthermore, the 
VA relied on local advisory committees to determine whether the veteran 
appllcanli met the requirements of the law and requlations. These conmi ttees 
often exerted considerable political pressure on Instructors and officials.*^ 
Other problems, such ^s the number of veterans who discontinued the proQram 
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(estimated .^t 100,000) by 1951 contrib<itf»r} tri an expenditurp level in 
e«cess of $100 million, that was, for the most part, wflsterl.^'^ In 
addition, costs of instruction, due to sm.in ratio of students to 
teachers, travel expenses of instructors, and instances of fraud made 
the profjram quite costly. It must be nott?(l, howev.«r, that in a VA 
survey conducted in 1954, of ?91 velerans enrolled in the on-farm traininn 
program, 245 or 84 percent wen? enoaqed in somr? forn of anri cultural 
epWloyment.*'^ 

P.L. 550, as it did for other proqrams, closed many of the naps in 
previous laws and institiited VA rules and reQulations, The training was 
to occupy the veterans full time, and there was a statutory reduction 
in allowance at 4 -month intervals. 

The on-farm proqram today differs fron past pronrams in that it is 
based almost enti rely on institutional trainino courses related to farm 
operations, in conjunction with actual farm experience sponsored by the 
educational institution and involvim field trips and individual and 
qroup instruction. Unlike the oriqinal proqram, the cooperative farm 
proqram today does not have individual instructors supervisinq the actual 
work experience on the veteran's farm, o.r wnere he is employed. A full- 
*.ime proqram consists of 10 nours per week or 440 hours per year with 
no less than BO hours in any three nonth period,^^ 

Participation in on-farm traininn proqram has continually decreased 
from the World War \\ level. A comparison of participation rates after 
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83 months of training is shown below. 
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World War II 



Kort^an Conflict 



Vietnam Fra 



4.1 percent 



1 .7 percent 



1.1 pprcent 



It Is not clear why the participation rate is so Sfnall , althouqh there 
may be several factors involved: 

A 

1) There are fewer fanners today. Since !947, omployment in 

agriculture has dropped 52 percnnt. There were nnly 4 unillion 
fanrers in 196B.63 

t) There has been a decline in anricultural extension courses 
available. 64 

3) The institutional requirements prior to Octoher 1972 were imnre 
strintjent (12 hours a week, for 44 weeks or 1)28 Jiours per year) 
and may have discomraqed veterans from participating. °5 

4) The most important,, ifxowever, is the changing nature of ftimeritan 
agriculture. The morfern farm is a business and the mortern 
farmer is likely to go' to college to study agricultural 
economics or manaoement, WhHe his counterpart ifX^.r World War 11 
more ne«rty reflected the tr'idi f ional image of 4 ^^armer. Farm 
training as a variation of appreritlG§§hlD sense in 1945: 

in 1973 it has almost died out and the enrollment figures reflect 
it. There is almost nothing left to compare. 

The Flight Training Program 

Not unlike the on-farm training program, the flight training program 
has changed considerably in scope and partii-ipation by veterans. Flight 
training was a popular program under the World War II GI Rill, but due 
to legislative changes which have reduced the benefits and have imposed 
more stringent reguirements , participation in the program has decreased. 

The program of flight training was not defined by legislation for 
the World War II GI Bill. Since a veteran could pursue a course regard- 
less ov the purpose o? relation of the course to vocational objectives, 
many veterans chose flight training. By Noventer 1947, 118,400 veterans 
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were enrolled in flight traininq courses, predominantly in profit- 
makinq institutions.^^ Of 3,141 flight schools on the approved list 
as of October 31 , 1949, 3,134 operated for profit, 2,783 (88.8 percent) 
of which had been established subsequent to 1944.^^ 

Soon after the passage of.P.L. 862 approved on June 30, 1948, the 
number of veteran enrol lees began to decline sharply. This law prohibited 
the VA from awarding traininq benefits to veterans enrolled in courses 
which the Administrator determined to be avocational or recreational. 
Flight training came under this category unless the veteran could 
adequately assure the VA that the course was In connection with his 
present or contemplated business or occupation. These prohibitions 
were further strengthened by P.L. 266 passed in August 1949, which 
required the veteran to submit an affidavit supported by affidavits of 
two disinterested persons that this training wOuH be useful in connection 
with earning a livelihood.^' 

The Korean Conflict program ?et forth the requtrefwnt that veterans 
were to be paid 75 percent of the established rate of the course and that 
the entitlement was to be reduced one day for each SI. 25 of the veteran's 
entitlement.^^ 

The Current Program 

Present legislation requires the veteran to possess a private 
pllofs license in order to take any course in flight trainino and to 
show that these courses are necessary for the attainment ot a recognized 
vocational oojectlve. In addUion, the veteran receives yo percent of 
V\e establlsned rate of the course and Is charged with one month for 
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each $220 that is paid to the veteran as an educational assistance allow- 
ance.^^ This legislation and its restrictions may account for the small 
participation rate of 0.8 percent for Vietnam Era veterans as compared to 
2.3 percent and ].l percent for World War II and the Korean Conflict Era.' 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

VA special programs, including free entitlement, PREP, tutorial 
assistance and work-study represent an increased awareness on the part of 
the VA, of educational deficiencies which have traditionally stifled the 
career and training aspirations of a minority of veterans eligible for 
benefits. Although the effect of these programs on overall participation 
rates cannot be gauged precisely, free entitlement and PREP have undoubtedly 
enabled a greater number of disadvantaged Vietnam Era veterans to enter 
postseccndary programs of some sort. Furthermore, the work-study program, 
although still in its initial stages, has tremendous potential for pro- 
viding financial assistance to veterans currently not in training due to 
lack of funds. 
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Free Entitlement 

The frf?.e entitlement benefit, effective since August 31, 1967, assists 
veterans who have academic deficiences in attaining a high school diploma 
or General Educational Development certification. Under this program, veterans 
may also take those courses needed to qualify them for enrollment In 
postsecondary programs. 

An eligible veteran who needs refresher or deficiency courses to 
qualify for admissi-"^< an appropriate educational institution, is also 
allowed to pursue such courses without charge to his 36-mQnth period of 
entitlement. 

Farticipa t ion 

In April 1973, 30,031 trainees including 3,851 servicemen were 
receiving free entitlement. Of these, 22,218 v:ere completing high school. 
While 7,813 recipients were in college taking deficiency or preparatory 
courses to qualify them for the standard college curriculm. As of April 
1973, 118.833 veterans had used the free entitlement benefit, and 102,000 

of these were educationally dlsadvantaQed. 

Efforts by the Veterans Administration to reach and motivate the 
disadvantaged have had a positive effect on their participation, especially 
in recent months. The participation rate for the educationally disadvantaged 
has increased substantially from 16.7 percent in June of 1971 to 25.5 
percent as of November 30, 1972. The current participation rate for the 
disadvantaged is estimated by the Veterans Administration to be 28.9 
percent, a further increase of 3.4 percent over 7 months. 

Almost half (4^ percent) of the educationally disadvantaged who 
have entered training within the operative dates of the free entitlement 
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program have made use of this benefit. However, if the Veterans Administra- 
tion estimate of participation by the disadvantaged is correct, less than 
12 percent of all disadvantaged veterans have made use of it during the 
operative dates of the program. 

Veterans receiving the free entitlement are paid at the same rate 

as veterans pursuing education or training under Chapter 34; full-time 

single students receive $220 per month until completion of their program 

or until they qualify for the postsecondary program they wish to pursue, 

Predlscharge Education Progra m 

The Predischarge Education Program, the Free Entitlement program for 
servicemen, "...assists them in preparing for their future education, 
training or vocation by providing theiii with the opportunity to enroll in 
and pursue a program of education or training prior to their dischargi^ from 
active duty with the Armed Forces."'^ To participate, the serviceman mjst 
have competed 180 consecutive days of active duty. The fundamental diff- - 
erence between the Predischarge Education Program and the Free Entitlement 
prograiii is that servicemen under PREP may pursue only the high school 
diploma and not courses leading to the GEO examination, 

PREP, established by Public Law 91"2ig, has been in effect since March 
26, 1970. It encompasses no vocational courses, except as a required part 
of a regular high school diploma, or subjects given for college credit 
toward a degree. PREP courses are: 

(1) elementary and secondary level courses leading to a high school 
diploma, or 

(2) deficiency, remedial, or refresher courses at the elementary or 
secondary level preparatory to the pursuit of a postsecondary 

program. 
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A deficiency course is defined as one on the secondary level, not 
previously completed satisfactorily, which is specifically required for 
enrollment In a ^ostsecondary program. A remedial course is designed to 
Overcome a deficiency at the elementary or secondary level. Refresher 
courses review dnd update material previously satisfactorily completed 
at the elementary or secondary level. 

College preparatory courses, for which no degree credit is granted, 
are a'lso appropriate under PREP. They may serve as refresher or motiva- 
♦"ional training for persons who have been out of school for several years. 
With the exception of the Overseas OapenJents School System of the Depart' 
ment of Defense, which has established PREP programs abroad i and programs 
offered by schools under cotract with the Department of Defense, courses 
taken outside the United States must be at the college level and lead to 
a baccalaureate degree. 

Vuynit^nt and Hatett 

Servicemen participating in PREP are paid a lumj> sum for the entire 
quarter, semester or term, and may be paid in advance. Tuition rates for 
PREP courses for which there is no "same program" for purposes of com- 
parability may be set by the Veterans Administration. 

t'ovrdUyxlion betwQtjtti VcLaranB AdminiotrutCun utui thu Ihjyarlmvnt uf ffofrtmi: 

To pwkft the PREP program effective the Veterans Administration and 
the Department of Defense coordinate: 

(1) provision of information and outreach programs to apprise the 
servicemen of the existence of PREP. 

(2) meetings with educational institutions to encourage the establish- 
ment of PREP programs, 

(3) release from duty-time for servicemen to pursue at least one- 
half of the time required for full-time programs. 
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Lc- ft ij'icu L Con anU h'tiaj I Im^n l 

For courses in basic English, language skills, and mathematics, 
certification may be made by the service education officer or the institu- 
tion the serviceman is about to enter. An eligible person may remain enrolled 
in a refresher, remedial, or deficiency program until the end of the approved 
program or until such time as the school he is attending will admit him 
to its regular program, whichever is earlier. The veteran must also maintain 
a standard of satisfactory progress. 

/Urtic'tpat ion 

As of April 1973, 54,765 servicemen had taken advantage of training 
opportunities under the PREP program, and 3,1351 servicemen were receiving 
free entitlement under PREP. 

The results of coordination between the Department of Defense and 
the Veterans Administration (inter-service and agency coordinating com- 
mittee) yeilded the following evaluative suggestions for the improvement of 
the program. As stated in a memorandum to the Director of Education and 
Rehabilitation on May 14, 1973, the committee will attempt to: 

(1) Establish a checklist of standards similar to accrediting standards 
for staff, supportive services, and quality cf instruction, 

(2) Establish council representing school, military installation, 
and the student body for the purpose of exchanging information 
and coordinating activities, 

(3) Establish procedures for pursuing complaints through State Accredit- 
ing Agency referrals. Committee on Educational Allowances, and 
accrediting agencies. 

Within the Department of the Army, several new policies on PREP have 

been implemonted:7!5 
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March 1972: Announced policy authorizing cotnnanders to delay reassignment 
of PfiEP students up to 90 days to complete a course or cycle. 
Sept. 1972: Complete expansion of PREP to all coimands outside of the 

continental United States. 
By the end of fiscal year 1973, the Army expected to have PREP at 229 
installations. New programs are said to account for an increased enrollment 
of 1,200 in the high school division of PREP. The Army estimated that in 
fiscal year 1973, ZZQ.QQQ Army members would benefit from high school PREP 
and U0,000 from remedial programs. For fiscal year 1974, projections are 
231,000 for high school, and 115,000 for remedial. The Navy and Air Force 
are implementing similar improvements and expansions in their individual 
PREP efforts. 

Tutorial Assistance 

The tutorial assistance program for veterans began on March 26, 1970. 
It provides special help to veterans in overcoming difficulties in a subject 
required for the satisfactory pursuit of an educational objective. 

To receive tutorial assistance, a veteran or serviceman must be enrolled 
under the GI Bill on a half-time or more basis. The school must also 
certify that the veteran needs tutorial help to overcome difficulty in a 
course which is an essential part of an approved program of study. The 
VA then approves the individualized tutorial assistance. In addition to 
whatever educational assistance allowance the veteran is receiving, he 
may receive an additional $50 a month for a maximum of nine months or 
until a total of 5450 has been used. The tutor chosen to provide such 
assistance must be qualified, and charges for tutoring may not exceed the 
customary charges for such services. 
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Determination of Heed 

The need to demonstrate marked academic deficiency is no longer required. 
That iSi granting of tutorial assistance no longer hinges on unsatisfactory 
grades. It Is the stated position of the Veterans Administration that the 
primary purpose of the tutorial benefit is to help avoid failure. The 
need for tutorial assistance, then may be established by the school in 
either of the following ways: 

(1) If the quality of the student's performance fn the course itself 
indicates that special assistance may be needed. 

(2) If data, such as information from admissions, placement, or other 
diagnostic material show that the student is weak in the subject 
matter of the course and odds are against his completing the 
course satisfactorily without special help; and, the weakness Is 
such that it is reasonable to assume that tutorial assistance may 
be effective. 

Granting of Assistance 

A student's need for assistance may b« established before he starts the 
course. When need is established early, the beneficiary may use the assistance 
from the start of the course. However, if a school makes early certification 
of need, it must maintain specific documentation (tests orassignments) show- 
ing the basis on which need was identffied. An Instructor's referral, 
supported by grades or other evidence, may provide necessary documentation. 

Although tutorial assistance Is primarily on an individual basis, when 
the subject requires participation by several people, simultaneous tutoring 
of more than one person is appropriate. 

Participation 

VA data indicate that the number of individuals paid as of March 31, 
1973 under the tutorial assistance program was 21,034, and the amount paid 
was $1 ,933,761. The maximum monthly payment of $50 has been paid for a 
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total of 22,301 veteran months. 
Work-Study 

The work-study program provides nn allowance to veterans pursuing full- 
time programs in exchange for services provided. Priority is given, whenever 
possible, to those veterans with disabilities of 30 percent or more. The 
allowance is paid in advance in the amount of $250 in return for the veteran 
student's agreement to perform services totalling 100 hours during an 
enrollment period. The total allotment for work-study Is limited to 800 man- 
years during the fiscal year. Additional selection criteria for work-study 
include: 

(1) need for veteran to augment his subsistence allowance, 

(2) availability of transportation to place of employment for individual 
veteran. 

(3) motivation of the individual. 

(4) compatibility of work assignment to veteran's physical condition. 
Veterans' services are used for outreach activities, paper processing, school 
liaison and celephone staffing. 

Paj*tiaipation 

The work study program, which became effective on October 24, 1972, 

had a 200,000 hour allocation for fiscal yef\r 1*573. Applications r«c«»iv«'1 
under Veterans of Educational Assistance for fiscal year 1973 number 3,342. 
Veterans who were authorized to work 100 hours totaled 773 with 597 working 
less than 100 hours. The veterans' time is allocated as follows: 



VA Liaison and Compliance Survey 1,400 hours 

Va Paperwork and Processing 19,792 

VA Outreach to the Disadvantaged 4,400 

School 77,119 
Other 500 
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As of May 1973, six months after enactment, a total of 14 work aqreements 
with veterans had been completed and a total of 510 hours worked, as shown 
in the table below. 



Table 60? WORK STUDY PROGRAM 
May 1973 



■ 

Description 


Veterans 


Disabled 
Veterans 


Part I. 


Applications Received 


3,342 


589 




A. 


Number of veterans 


to work 100 hours 


773 


239 


Part II. 
payments 


B. 


Number of veterans 


to work less than 100 hours 


597 


116 


c. 

Total 

Hours 


1. VA^Liaison and compliance survey 


1,400 


750 


Authorized 


2. 


VA-Paperwork processing 


19,792 


7.529 








3. 


VA-Outreach 




4,400 


2,085 








4. 


School 




77,119 


18.399 








5. 


Other 




5U0 


700 










Tots] (1-5) 




103,211 


29,463 


Part in. 


A. 


Number of veterans 


1 

1 


14 


24 


Cofnpleted 
Agreements 


B. 


Total 


hours worked 


1 


570 


577 


Part IV. 


A. 


Number 


of veterans 


i 


7 


4 


Terminated 
Agreements 


B. 


Total 


hours worked 




36 


21 



Source: Reports and Statistics Service, Veterans Administration 
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Chapter 10 

THE OTHER FOUR PERCFNT: OlSARLED, ORPHANS ANO WIDOi-iS 



This study has concentrated on veterans and educational benefits 
under the Gl Bill. The Veterans Administration provides eriucational 
benefits to two other classes of beneficiaries not covered hy the fil 
Rill: Disabled Veterans, And Widows and Orphans, who tooether m^ke up 
about 4 percent of the total beneficiaries. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Trafnlnq, the official name for the disabled veterans' proqram, was 
provided to 19»555 veterans as of April 1973.^ Oependents Educational 
Assistance, the orp.ians and widows pronram, was provided to 45,836 as 
of April 1973.^ By way of contrast, 1,400*566 veterans wen; in traininq 
under the G! Bill at the same time period."^ 

Vocat 1 ona 1 Re ha b 11 1 ta ti on Tra 1 ninq 

Three separate laws cover disabled veterans ifif the three eras: 
PL 78-]6 covered World War 11 disabilities and became effective on 
March 24, 1943; PL ni-894 became effective February 1, 1951 to cover 
the Korean era; and PL 87-815 which covers service between if»l II and Korean as 
well as the post-Korean period. While the basic provisions of the three laws are 
not identical, they are very similar (see table of comparisons in Appendix A) 
except for changes In subsistence payments. 

While the "reqular" Gl Bill underwent major chanqes durlnq its 
three successive vt sions to cover three wars, the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation laws remained much the same, includinq the continuinq provision 
for a separate payment of tuition, fees, books and supplies. Inasmuch 

(206) 
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as the type of benefits did not chanoe, it is relatively easy to 
evaluate the comparability nf the basic allowances over tho three 
periods. (See Finure '^2.) 

Althouqh it is difficult tn make comparisons in a channinn sncial 
context, it seems claar that educational benefits ror disabled unmarried 
veterans tended to Ian at the beninninn of the Vietnam fra benefits, 
beinn less than 5 percent hinher than the Korean benefits established 
14 years earlier in a period of mild Inflation and r'rsinn costs. The 
Congress increased these benefits in 1970, and anain in 197?, by an 
amount that matched or exceeded the increases in the cost of livinci. 

This comparison of benefits, based on the r'jlatively unchanned 
provisions of the program, cnntrasts sharply with the cnmparisnns nf 
the other veterans, whose proqrams have chanqed considerably. 

The basic difference is the continuinq provision nf tuition pay- 
ments plus subsistence and disability compensation to veterans receivinn 
bcnefUs under Vocational Rehabilitation Traininq, while veterans 
receivinq traininq under the GI Rill are paid a sinnle allowance to 
cover both tuition and subsistence. As a cnnsequence, the measurement 
of conparabili ty and adequacy of benefits paid to veterans nf World 
War II and those paid to veterans of the Vietnam Cnnflict is far more 
difficult. 

Veteran students receivinn benefits under Vocational Rehabilitation 
Traininq tend to follow the trend of the general coUene-qninq pop4jlation 
and enroll heavily in publicly supported coUeqes. The latest data 
indicate that 71.4 percent of the vocational rehabilitation trainees 
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ncUKC 22 

MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 
FOR UNMARRIED DISABLED VETERANS, 
COMPARED TO CPI. 

•leoi 




Jan./! AIUv«i»<«ii t*mm Omtm ftmwidmi by VaUrani AilailiililralUii. 
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were enrolled In public Institutions and percent attended private 
Institutions. This contrasts with veterans recelvinn benefits tinder 
the GI 0111 who were enrolled 81.0 percent In public 1rri;>;t1tut1ons and 
19.0 percent In private. That a larner percentaoe nf the trainees 
under Vocational Rehabilitation Training are enrnlled In private 
Institutions may be Influenced by the separate tultinn payntents paid 
on their behalf. Since their choice of Institution Is not Influenced 
by cost considerations, they are free. In conjunct! nn with their counselors 
to seek the educational programs that can best meet their needs occasioned 
by the disability. 

Meetinq the special needs of the trainees under Vncatlonal Rehabili- 
tation TralnlTrq Is also evident In annther significant way. Where veterans 
normally must enroll In courses specifically apprnved by a State Approving 
Agency, the disabled veteran Is not confined to thf»se cnurses. His program 
prepared with the assistance of a VA counselor, enables him to take cnurses 
best suited for his Individual needs and which the VA can approve 
without the necessity of recourse to any nther aqency. 

To be sure. In most cases the course or prngram of studies Is nn 
the list of thnse which have been approved, htit within this program Is 
a means nf direct federal approval of courses for vocational rehabilitation 
trainees, n system enhanced by the relatively high degree of Individual 
attention provided under the counseling setup. 

In suirmary, the disabled veteran enjnys a level of allowances which 
appears tn be maintaining Its relationship with cnst of living Indices. 
The small size of the prngram fewer than 20,000 trainees enables 
the VA to provide more Individual counseling and advice and to tailor 
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proqranis to meet thp tHsdlilerl veteran's individual reqijireiiierts. 

^iLCpAl'll>_Ll^£*ly .opiJ- sis tan CO 

Educational benefits Provided to dopendents of voterans, because 
of its recent orlqin, does not permit comparison ovor ti p»o. Tho pronrarri 
includes 45,336 dependents^ of persons who died in the service or who 
are pennanently and totally disabled veterans l)ecause of a service- 
connected condH^on. Also included are dependents of prisoners of war 
(or mission in action) for more than days. Table 61 nives a distri- 
bution between orphans, widows, and wives and shows what kind of education 
they are undertakino as of April I173, 

Unlike Vocational Rehahl Vltation Traininn, there is no provision 
for a separate tuition allowance nor payment for fees and supplies. 
The. pro n ram provides an educational assistance allow^nco to meet, iji p/^/t* 
the expenses of the elinible person*s subsistence, tuition, etc. 

Since its inception in 1956, educational benefits for dependents 
have been successively increased. 

In comf^finn the benefit levels for the three types of beneficiaries 
veterans under the renular 01 ^\111, dependents, and vocational re- 
hdbMitation trainees there appears to be some internal consistency 
amonq the three programs. Ftgure 23 convares educational allowances 
for the veteran receivino benefits under the GI aill with those made 
available to disabled trainees and widows or orphans. 

Some jyi 0!!lili?s. 

A review of the three different pronrams for three different kinds 
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* Plus tuition and supply allowance which was discontinued in 1952. 

** The comparisons for Disabled veterans are npjt meaningful because they must 
be adjusted for: 

1) Through 1946, the allowance combined disability compensation and 
subsis^tence, plus a separate tuition and supplies allowance 

2) From 1965. the aUowante Is for subsistence (excluding disability 
compensation) 

3) Disabled veterans continue to get a separate allowance for tuition, etc. 
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of beneficiaries disrloses some differences* sometimes rooted in 
legislation* sometimes embodied in administrative renulations . A few 
are noted as examples: 

1. Veterans, under the M nill» may study in fnreinn cnllencs 

and universities but not in non-dcqree institutions. Vocational 
rehabilitation veterans may not routinely study abroad (unless 
a comparable pronram is not available at home, a requirement 
not invoked for "renular" veterans). Widows and orphans, 
like GI Rill beneficiaries, may not study at foreinn non- 
derjree nrantlnn schools under veterans benefits. 

2. All courses attended by regular veterans and hy dependents 
must be approved by the State Approving Agency (except for 
foreign schools which get federal approval from the VA). 
Disabled veterans are not a regular part of this SAA system 
and may get direct VA counselor approval of courses, 

3. Widows and wives of veterans may enroll in hioh school 
courses and remedial work, but nrphans currently may nnt. 

4. Wives and widows may enroll in correspondence courses 
currently, but orphans may not. 

While these are technicalities, they tend to Illustrate the 

administrative conplexi ties of operating three similar programs with 

sufficient differences In the laws and operating rules to provide confusion 

for potential beneficiaries and to increase the workload of the VA. The 

question is one of lack of efficiency and possible discouragement of 

ollqible persons who have to cope with pamphlets and instructions which, 

by the current nature of the programs, cannot be sirrple anH direct. 




Chapter U 
INFORMING AND COUNSELING THE VRTERAN 

Informlnq and counseling the veteran are of vital Importance ixi 
the effectiveness of benefits and services rendered to veterans. The 
two are cofnplementary: One lets the veteran know what benefits and 
opportunities he has available; the other attempts to help the veteran 
choose a direction and to resolve his personal and psycholoqical problewis. 
An Important supplemental role Is played by the Community Service 
Specialists (social workers) In the Veterans Administration and out- 
reach workers, peer counselors, etc., in the non-VA effort who attemot 
to break down any barriers to his usage of the benefits. The foUowInn 
sections detail the efforts to provide these services to veterans. 

Inforwiinq the Veteran 

The need to provide direct personal assistance to veterans with 
regard to veterans benefits was recognized early In the history of the 
VA. The War Veterans Act of 1924 authorized the formation of a service 
that would Inform veterans of their benefits and assist them In obtaining 
these benefits. Uider the Act, the Information Cooperation Division was 
established In the Veterans Bureau. When the VA was established In 1910, 
the Information Cooperation Division was replaced by the Contact Division* 
which was later changed to the Contact Service In 1945. To conform to 
an expansion of Its services, the title was chanqed to the Veterans 
Assistance Division In 1972. As of Auqust 1973* the Veterans Assistance 
Division has aqain become an Independent division. 

(213) 
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In 1952 the finn of Booz, Allen and Hamilton described the nature 

and role of the Contact Service: 

"...Contact Service acts as public relations agent for 
each one of the substantive proqrams and provides a 
uniform avenue through which information concemlna 
proqrams, policies, and procedures can be conveyed to 
veterans. It also serves as the basic point through 
which veterans can deal with Veterans Administration 
and be assured of coordinated consideration and action. 
The principal objectives of Contact Service are: 

(1) To keep veterans and their beneficiaries 
fully informed of the benefits and services available 
to them. , , 

(2) To provide personal service. In the quantity 
and at the locations required by demand for it, in 
answering specific questions of veterans and beneficiaries... 

(3) To provide personal assistance to veterans 

and beneficiaries in applying for benefits and services... 

(4) To explain personally to veterans and bene- 
ficiaries actions taken by Veterans Administration... 

(5) To provide follow-up service, as requested 
by veterans and beneficiaries., . 

(6) To represent Veterans Administration oenerdUy . 
to veterans and beneficiaries so as to promote, establish 
and maintain good relations with them. 

(7) To promote, establish and maintain for Veterans 
A(^inistration good local public relations throughout 
the country, 

The role of the Contact Service or Veterans Assistance Division, as it 

is presently called, has changed little since 1952 as Olney Owen, Chief 

Benefits Director, revealed in the foreword to the Handbook for Veterans 

Administration Contact Representatives in 1971: 

"...Contact Representatives are our 'answennen.' They 

tell the veteran what the benefits are, they assist him 

in applying for them, they explain VA procedures and 

decisions, and they act as 'trouble-shooters' when there 

is a procedural delay or an area of concern to the veteran...." 

While this role has not substantially changed, there have been far 

reaching changes In the policy, character, and scope of the services 
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As the point of direct contact between the veteran and the VA, 
the effectiveness of the Veterans Assistance Division Is of vital 
Importance to the success of VA and Its proarams. 



Policy 

Although It was always the poHcy of the Contact Service to provide 
veterans with information* about their benefits, contact representatives 
were not allowed to promote benefits or act as an advocate for the veteran 3 
until 1968. Contact representatives* were 11ml ted to respondinq to the 
Inquiries of veterans. In actuality, many contact representatives did 
take the Initiative as Booz, Allen and Hamilton discovered In their manaqe- 
ment survey; 

"...The essential function of contact representatives is 
to provide veterans with information, Accordlnoly, the 
policy qenerally followed Is one of Informational service 
rather than one of sales promotion. However, there Is a 
noticeable tendency amonq contact representatives to 'sell' 
veterans' benefits and services by Inltiatlnn discussions 
of benefits other than those which were the orinlnal purpose 
of the visit... 

The original Intent of the Contact Service was to 
provide a place where veterans could obtain answers to 
questions and assistance in applying for benefits. In 
many field stations these basic functions have been ex- 
tended to the point where contact representatives are 
nepresentinq the veteran as his advocate before ratinq 
boards. This creates the untenable situation of an 
enployee of the aqency promoting an interest which may 
be contrary to that of the agency and .In direct conflict 
with Its primary responslblli ti es, , . , 5 

Althouqh the VA d1d not initiate a promotional campainn, publicity 

of veterans' benefits after World War II was widespread. Retumina 

veterans represented a sizeable portion of the male population which 

encouraged an even qreater attention to their needs and concerns. 
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Sow proprietary schooU carried on their own promotional catnpa^Qns. 

The situation was far different for the Vietnam period. By 1968 
the VA found that the Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 was not 
"taklnf^ hold."^ R&coqnizinq the distinctive social and personal problems 
of the Vietnam veteran and the activist social milieu, the VA decided to 
aggressively seek out and inform veterans of their ri qhts and benefits. 
Special efforts were designed to reach out to the educationally disadvantaged. 

The Outreach program has come to Include overseas orientations, pre* 
sentations at separation points, a series of letters mailed to recently 
returned veterans, one-stop assistance centers called U.S. Veterans 
Assistance Centers (USVAC'S), mobile vans, and toll-free WATS and FX lines. 
This policy shift was put Into law In the 1970 Amendments to the Rill 
(P.L. 91-219). 

Scope and Character of Contact Actiuitiee 

Contact activities have undergone numerous changes since World War II, 
as seen below: 

Table 62: CWTACT ACTIVITIES AT POINTS IN THE THREE HI RILL PERIODS 
Contact Services at: 





Regional 




Other 


Itinerant 


Contact 


Year_ 


Offices 


Hospitals 


Offices 


Points 


Employees 


1947 


69 


123 


1048 




6492 


1948 








1659 




19b6 


66 


173 


29B 




1926 


1972 


57 


169 


21* 


65 


1835 



The USVAC'S that are co-located with a Regional or VA Office are no t 
counted as a separate contact location. 

These data are as of June 30, 1947; June 30, 1956; and December 31, 1972. 
NOTE: While the nuirbers indicate a trend, they are not totally comparable 
because office designations are not exact and office functions have 
varied tor each period. There has also been a population shift 
during this period. 

Source: Management Survey ot Activit ies of the Veteran s Admlnlstra tlon 
by the firm of^ iooz-Allen ^Hflmilton, p. 392; The ry48 and ls56 
Annual Reports ot the /vim1n1s*crator of Veterans Affairs; and 
data supplied by the Veterans Assistance 01 vision, VA. 
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The wide qeographlcal distribution of contact locations after 
World War II lent a very personal quality to the service provided. 
Many contact representatives actually came to know the veterans in their 
area, inis type or service was not only expensive but Inefficient due 
to the review of ail claims at the renlonal level. Ihis orocedure was 
also time consuming. There are few data available to evaluate the 
contact activities.^ 

Todays veterans assistance effort puts qreater emphasis on aroup 
orientations, mail campaigns and telephone service than on the wide 
geographical distribution of its personnel. 

Elemnte of the Vietnam Era Veterans Aaaiatance Effort 

The Overseas Pronram has evolved throuqh three phases. The first 
phase, Operation "Early Word," beqa»T in January 1967 and ended in December 
1972. VA contact representatives were stationed In Vietnam to brief 
retuminq servicemen and women throuoh qroup orientation and Individual 
assistance.^ 

Servicemen attending group orientation 1,891,724 

Servicemen individually interviewed 255,018 

Servicemen assisted In corrpletinq a 
benefit application 105,565 

The Multi -agency Team Service evolved from "Early Word." Beainnlna 
in FY 1970, teams of representatives from the Department of Labor, the 
Office of Education and the VA were stationed at military bases in Europe, 
Thailand, Okinawa, Japan, Vietnam, and Korea. The purpose was to inform 
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servicemen of the opportunities Anrt bpnefits available to them. M 
the heiqht of the proqram the VA had sixteen representat'.ves overseas. 
The Office of Education had ten representative?i in FY 1^71 nnd four in 
FY ]<f72. A total of 84,919 servicemen attended the orientations in 
Southeast Asia and 99,944 attended the orientations in Fiirope.^ 

The team concept was phased out at the end of FY 1973 and replaced 
by the Two-Man concept. One representative serves all military personnel 
in Europe and another serves Southeast Asia. Rather than attemptinn to 
brief servicemen these representatives concentrate on the traininn of 



Project Transition and f^EO personnel in VA benefits and procedures. 

Military Hospita l Program . VA contact representatives have been 
providing service to approximately 178 military hospitals in the U.S. 
since 1967. The major focos of this prooram is to encourane severely 
disabled servicemen to apply for vocational rehabilitation proorams. 
This allows prompt action upon separation from active duty. A similar 
pmnram, althounh not as extensive, existed durinn the World War [[ 
and Korean periods. This proqram is presently heinq phased down. 

Separation Point Proqram . VA contact representatives have been 
providfnn qroup orientations and individual interviews to servicemen 
beinq separated from active duty at approximately 200 military instal- 
lations since 1967. A film titled "You Owe It To Yourself" is used in 
many of these orientations. Tfte proaram is qeared to meet the demand 
at these separation points and, at times, has provided 24-hour, 7-days- 
a-weeK service. "Almost 3.0 million servicemen have attended these 
orientations and over 454,000 personal interviews were conducted, "l'^ 
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Again « similar program, but not as''wen orqanlzed or thornuqh, was 
provided for servicemen retumlnq after World War 11 and the Korean 
Conflict. 

The Mailing Program began In May 1968 with a computerized letter 

sent to every eligible serviceman, shortly after (n's separation. As 

the VA explains: 

"...As each serviceman Is separated, a copy of his f)0 Form 
214 (Separation Report) is furnished to the VA. The ?Wi 
are screened to separate them Into two groups; (1) Those 
havirvg less than a high school education or equivalent and 
(2) Thnse having a high school or above educational level. 
UtiUzinq a computerized system, a ?etter Is then mailed to 
each separatee invit1n;| him to make full use of the benefit 
programs available (particularly the educational programs). 
rnc?uded Kith tMs letter Is a postage-free post card to 
be used by the veteran should he desire additional information 
concerning any program. If the veteran so desir<»s, he can 
Indicate that be would like to have a VA representative 
contact him by telephone at a time and date he may specify 
on^the card. . ." 

Surveys of responses to these letters were made In February and 
July of 1969 and again In August and October of 1971. Thirty-seven 
percent in the first survey and 25 percent in the second responded 
to these letters; ^3 approximately 50 percent of the respondents requested 
a return telephone call. Over 3,8tf0,000 letters have been walled since 
the program began. 

As of August 1, 1973, the VA expanded the Initial mailing tn Include 
a notice of eligibility, Instructions for applying for benefits, enroll- 
ment certification forms to be conpleted by the school, and an application 
form. This will facilitate applying for benefits by mall yet will further 
depersonalize the contact effort. 
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The mailinq prnqram also includes a special effnrt tn reac^wti?:-- 
educationally <1f sddvantaqed. Upon screenfnq the separation form^, the 
Renional Offices or UfJVAC's are nntified of the educatinnally riisarivantaqerl 
in their areas. The USVAC's then send a letter specifyim an appointment 
time and date. If there is no responsf? a sernnd and third letter is sent 
upon which the veteran can request ^.n tippolntment or a -home visit. 

Originally a series of telephnne calls and home vJsits werp at tempt :M 
as part of the pronram to locate and motivate evpry pdiicationally dis- 
advantaged veteran. This proved extretnely tirie cnnsumlnn and of lirnited 
success. Although it 1irf continue, it was not pursued as aqqrRSS1vr?tv. 
To date Z38,4n5 educationally disadvantaned veterans have been reached 
throUQh home visits . *5 

Since October 1<J71 , the State employment offices have been providing 
the VA wfth lists of Vietnam ^ra veterans who have been linemployed for 
13 weeks or more. The VA then cnn tacts these veterans by letter, en- 
couraoiro them to make use of their benefits. Over 22fi ,OnO vRterans 
have been contacted by this mailinq.^^^ 

In March "1972, the VA beqan sendinn al l separatees a fi -month 
follow-up letter, ana1n encourallno c^hic* veteran tn use his benefits. 
Between April 1972 and June 1972 ovejir BHO.OOn of these betters were 
mailed. ^7 

An information pamphU-tt ^-Rtatlinq the benefits available to veterans 
is enclosed in each mailinn. 
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Conwunlty Itinerant Points , Veterans Benefits Counselors mike 
scheduled visits to 65 cities in the United States. In FY 1973, over 
149,000 were conducted but only 20 percent of these were with Vietnam 
Era veterans . ^8 

The UnUed States Veterans Assistance Centers (USVAC) program was 
established in 1968 as a one-stop assistance center where veterans 
could receive personal attention on all the benefits available to them. 
They were oriQinally to be staffed by Veterans Benefits Counselors and 
Coitmunity Service Specialists (social workers) of the VA and representatives 
of the State Enployment Service, U,S. Civil Service Commission, and the 
Department of Labor's Office of Veterans' Reemployment Rights, 

Their mission has been to promote educational achievement, to 
facilitate rapid readjustment to civilian life, to further the achieve- 
ment of a hlqh standard of livinq and productive satisfying life, and 
to receive and channel complaints concerning civil rights. Part of 
the mission of the USVAC's has been to aggressively seek out the 
educationally disadvantaged. This is detailed under the Mailing Program. 
To real lie this the USVAC's major focus has bfien on the center tfity, 
depressed, or ghetto areas. The VA states that, "Procedures and 
activities in USVAC's clearly represent a departure from a somewhat 
passive approach of providing assistance only when requestert or soaant 
by a veteran. "^^ 

Presently there are 72 USVAC's. The USVAC's have fallen short of 
the one-stoD center for they are usually staffed by only VA personnel 
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and a representative of the State tnployment Service, However^, referral 
to other agencies has been inaintained* Many of the USVAC*s also have 
"job 6anks," mfcroffche vf ewers that contafn uodated job information. 
As of *iay 1969, all but three of the iJSVAC's were consolidated with tne 
contact activities of reqional and VA offices. This 'diffused the IJSVAC 
philosophy throughout all contact activities yet it decreased and centralized 
the nurtber of ccntact locations. 

A VA report in March 1971 detailed the success of the USVAC's: 
1 ,510,606 interviews with Vietnam Era veterans; 230,585 of those inter- 
views were with educationally di sadvantaoed veterans, and B5,803 jobs 
obtained for veterans. Rut this success has been variable with 
different arnups of veterans. 

The USVAC's have been successful in reaching the educationally 
disadvantaged veterans in their service areas. As seen in Table 63 
90 percent of all eliqible educationally disadvantaged veterans had 
received an initial interview, structured to inform them of all the 
available benefits. 

Outside the service area tJSVAC's have reached only 11 percent of 
the eliqible educationally disadvantaoed. The USVAC's mail letters and 
provide telephone service, at times toll-free, to these veterans. But 
the telephone calls and home visits to seek out these veterans are left 
to volunteering veterans organizations. This becomes extremely significant 
for 66.5 percent of the educationally disadvantaoed are located outside 
the USVAC's service areas. 
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As seen in Table 63 a qreater proportion of educationally rtis- 
advantaged veterans receive initial interviews than non-ert»cationally 
disadvantaoed (37.4 percent versus 11.6 percent). Since this nroup Is 
much more difficult to reach, it appears that the VA has been relatively 
successful in Its efforts. In total, however, the ^2,S percent of all 
ellqible veterans who receive Interviews are still a minority of all 
veterans. It should be noted that a veteran may pick up his forms at 
a school or veterans orqanlzatlon and use his benefits without ever 
stopping at a VA office. Accordingly, some veterans using their benefits 
have not had Initial interviews. 



Table 63: PtRCtNTABE OF VtTERANS REctlVlNf, iNiTiAL INTERVIEWS 
BETWEEN JULY 1 , 1970 AND MAY 30, 1973 





Veterans 
Eligible 
For Benefits* 


Veterans 
Who Received 
Initial Interview 


t Received 
Initial 
Interview 


Total Educationally 
01 sadvantaoed 


312,414 


116,782 


37. 4X 


a) In Service Area 


104.648 


94.163 


90.0 


b) Outside Service 
Area 


207,766 


22 ,614 


11.0 


Total Non-education- 
ally Disadvantaged 


1,748,310 


552,597 


31.6 


Total Veterans 


2,060,7^4 


669,379 


32.5 



* These data are taken from the nunter of veterans sent the initial 



mailinq which Includes all eligible veterans. 
Source: Veterans Assistance Division, VA 
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In October 1968, a pilot social work proQram was beaun In five 
renlonal offices. IXje to the success of these projects, the number 
of Conmunity Service Specialists (social workers) has steadily increased. 
In Oecer*er 1972, there were 37. 

The Community Service Specialist assists veterans, especially the 
educationally and socially disadvantaged veterans, in resolvinq problems 
that may present barriers to the use of their benefits. He also operates 
in the cofiwunity to make contact with veterans and to build worklno 
relationships with the State and community resources. In some cases he 
builds on-ooinq relationships with the veterans and provides follow- 
through services. In FY 1972 Cofwjnity Service Spscisllsts saw 26,000 
veterans through 25 reoional offices.^' The proqrani has been a valuable 
addition to the USVAC's services. 

As of April 1973, the VA beqan placinq Counselinn Psycholoqists in 
24 USVAC'S to Increase the availability of counseling services 2nd to 
assist the Veterans Benefits Counselors and other USVAC staff. 

Toll-free Telej?hone Service . Since 1967 , veterans and their 
dependents. In some locations, can call the VA toll-free. Bwt an internal 
i-rvey by the VA t^naqement Enqineerinq staff in 1972 showed that 45 
percent of all calls comlna Into the VA were missed or blocked. 22 As a 
result of this study the service was qreatly expanded. A March 1973 
report cited that toll-free service was beinq provided to 104 cities 
in the United States and that the VA was receivinq 120,000 telephone 
inquiries each month. Over 4.1 million lonq distance toll-free calls 
have been received since the inception of the service. 23 
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In 1947 and 1956, the VA had 1.?40 and 537 contact locations, 
respectively. Even with this greater accessibility, 9,155,955 telephone 
calls were received in 1947 and 4.717.152 in 1956.2* The number of calls 
received In 1972 was 11,456.390.25 Therefore It Is difficult to determine 
whether the toll-free telephone service provides a comparable deqree of 
accessibility. 

National Assistance for Veterans -- Mobile Vans . In June 1972. the 
VA Initiated a mobile van service. Originally the vans were to have 
representatives of the Small Business Administration, the Office of 
Education^ the Office of Economic Opportunity. Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the State Enployment Service. As It turned out. Vne caseload 
for ihese representatives could not Justify their retention In the van 
unit although the Enployrnent Service In some states still Provides 
representatives. Cooperation Is continued with these agencies on a 
referral basis. In March 1973. there were ten of these red, white, and 
blue mobile vans. 

The vans usually travel to the main population centers In which 
there are no contact services available. They stay one to three days. 
Through June 1973, the vans had vf sited 1,087 conrmnitles In 24 states 
and interviewed 58,669 veterans. Yet of 43,228 veterans Interviewed 
between January 1, 1973 and June 30, 1973, only 8,058 or 18.6 percent 
were Vietnam Era veterans, 857 cf wMch were educationally disadvantaqed. 26 

Veterans Employment Assistance Programs (Job Marts) and Veterans 
Community Assistance Progra_ws . The VA has participated In or co^sponsored 
a variety of programs that provide on-site aid to veterans, These Include 
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Job Marts, Veterans Community Assistance Programs. Hack to School Niqhts, 
etc. These efforts qather employers, service and conmunity organizations, 
school officials, and other interested groups in one location so that 
the veterans will have easy access to the available opportunities. The 
VA participated in or co-sponsored 200 Job Marts in FY 1972. The lack 
of jobs and the relatively small number of on-the-spot hirinqs have 
limited their effectiveness. There have been no evaluations or data on 
the other proqramS. 

On-the-Job Training Outreach Program . This outreach effort originates 
from the Adjudication Division rather than the Veterans Assistance Hi vision 
but it is part of the total character of the outreach effort. In July 
1971, VA employees began visiting business establishments to encourage 
enployers to establish OJT programs for Vietnam Era veterans, A March 
1973 report cited that they had made 159,379 visits to n7,99S establish- 
ments, and opened 124,193 new OJT slots at 35,257 establishments.^^ 

EffectivenesB of the VA Outreach Effort 

In June 1973, the VA cocrpleted the third in a series of surveys of 
recently returned Vietnam veterans. The surveys contacted veterans 
separated from the active duty for six to fourteen months. The veterans 
surveyed In the latest report, which Is still in draft form, had 
returned to civilian life during the period from July 197(1 through 
June 1971. The study found that 63. fl percent of the veterans surveyed 
remewbered being contacted by the VA while In the service as shown in 
the following table. 
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Table 64: PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS CONTACTED 3Y THE VA 
WHILE IN SERVICE 



Location or 
hme of Contact 


Percent 
Contacted 


Southeast Asia 


10.0*, 


Hi htary Hospital In U.S. 


J. 3 


At tine ot separation 


b4.0 


At some other time 


3.5 


TOTAL 


63.8 



Source: VA, Readjustment Profile for Recently 
Separated Vietnam Veterans - Draft, 
,}anisMry 1973, p. 40 



It appears that an even qreater number recall belna contacted by 
the VA after leavfnq active duty. In the first Profile of Recently 
Separated Veterans, which surveyed persons separated between July and 
December 1968, 75.9 percent reported that the VA contacted them hy 
letter, telephone, or personal interview. The second profile, which 
surveyed veterans separated between July and December 1970, discovered 
that the percentage of those contacted by the VA had Increased to 80.8 
percent. 29 in the most recent profile, the percent dropped only sllnhtly 
to 79.5 percent?^ A Louis Harris study completed In mid-1971 also points 
out the Increasing contact with veterans;. Sixty-three percent of the 
Vietnam Era veterans surveyed Indicated that they had had some contact 
with the VA.^^ 

These surveys also studied the helpfulness of the VA In advlslno 
or aiding the veteran. The Harris study found that over 50 percent of 
the total veterans responded negatively; however, for veterans separated 
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less than one year, the response was hiahly positive. This would 
indicate that the current outreach effort is havinn a positive impact, 
The second and third VA profiles also indicate this. In both profiles 
around 88 percent of those veterans who contacted the VA about education 
or traininq benefits found the service helpful. The educationally dis- 
advantaged were less enthusiastic; approximately 71 to 74 percent found 
the services helpful.*^^ 

Son^VA Outreach and AaavBtance 

The VA*s capacity to inform and counsel veterans has been auomented 
by many other national, state, and local agencies, In many respects, 
the nationwide system of veterans assistance agencies and organizations 
that briefly flourished in the years following World War 11 was similar 
to the diverse national system of veterans assistance today. The Federal 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion's Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration contributed leadership and national coordination of services 
to the efforts of the VA, the U.S. Enjoloyment Service, the Selective 
Service System, and local and State agencies. Federal agencies were 
required to contribute representatives to local Veterans Service Committees 
in each coitmunity, some of which took the form "Communi ty .Veterans Centers" 
and "Community Advisory Service Centers. "^^ Such centers provided 
educational, employment, and in some cases, psychological counselino. 
The national system in the post-World War H era was a network of co- 
operating public and private agencies but because of inconsistencies in 
funding, staffing, policy, etc*, the system was fragmented. 
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The plethora of services as well as the Inconsistencies and 
fragnentatlon still exist today. The traditional veterans organizations, 
the Red Cross, local agencies, colleoe veterans clubs, educational 
Institutions, a>nd state and city aovemments have contributed to these 
efforts. 

The national veterans service organizations and the Red Cross 
offer Informational and counseling services similar to those they 
offered to World War II veterans. Veterans service orqanlzatlons 
continue to provide hundreds of professionally trained service officers 
In each state as well as volunteer post service officers at local posts 
throughout the country who contact and counsel returning veterans In 
their areas. In many non-urban sections of the country, telephone and 
persona? contact with veterans Is possible only through the work of these 
organizations. 

In addition to these older non-VA "outreach" services, recent years 
have seen the proliferation of dozens of local agencies, especially In 
urban areas, whose mission Is assistance to and active recruitment of 
veterans seeking continued education. The emerging theme of these 
Vietnam Era "outreach" efforts Is veterans self-help and personal peer 
counseling techn1qu«i5. Examples of successful proarams based on these 
concepts exist across the country, but results are not uniform and many 
are In constant financial jeopardy. 

Veterans Education and Training Service (VETS) programs, college 
veterans groups, and many others have found that the disadvantaged 
Vietnam veteran may have developed personal Insecurities as well as 
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distrust of "the system** to such an extent that he is reachable only by 
another veteran who has had similar experiences. The well-known Seattle 
Veterans Action Center Is an exanple of the success of extensive motiva- 
tional counseling throuqh the employment of Vietnam veterans as "para- 
professionals," backed by strong cornnunity and media support. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, through the VtTS programs of 
the National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors, provided 
initial "seed money" for the establishment of veterans centers in ten 
cities. The objectives of these centers are: contacting and persuading 
disadvantaged veterans to take advantage of GI Bill educational benefits* 
providing part-time enployment, and helping veterans adjust to school. 

The Urban League, the National Puerto Rican Forum, and other minority 
oriented organizations also eiiploy the "peer concept" In their outreach 
activities. Moreover, these organizations, like the Red Cross and the 
veterans organizations, offer outreach programs of national or regional 
scope. 

College veterans clubs and fraternities were among the first to use 
peer counseling and recruiting. The National Association of Concerned 
Veterans, Inc., founded in 1968, is an association of 150 college and 
coffmunity groups concerned with personally encouragino and assisting 
new veterans, A nuirber of •'community houses" and "half-way houses" 
have been established across the country to deal with the problem of 
orienting alienated veterans. 

Some colleges and other po'*:-secondary institutions, notably Webster 
College In St. Louis, Newark State College, Tennessee State Dniversity, 
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University of Oklahoma, Rutqers, and the University of California at 
Los Anqeles, among others, have developed special adnissions procedures, 
preparatory courses, and tutorial programs for Vietnam Era veterans. 
Many also successfully employ veterans as recruiters and counselors after 
they complete their own programs. The American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges Program for Servicemen and Veterans provides parti- 
cipating institutions with advice and technical assistance in developinq 
such programs for veterans. Through a project jointly sponsored by the 
AACJC and the American Legion, monthly separations lists are provided to 
msntoer institutions for purposes of reaching and recruitlna returning 
veterans. 

Several states and cities have expanded their services for veterans 
from behind the desks of traditional departments and offices out into 
the streets by employing veterans as outreach personnel. Programs to 
Advance Veterans Education, new a part of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education, began as a college veterans outreach group. PAVE now 
operates 71 peer counseling centers and holds regional "Education Fairs." 
PAVE reports that between October 1971 and September 1972, 42 percent 
of those discharged In HAVE araas were contacted by phone and 12 percent 
of those were given personal counsellnq.35 Illinois , Washington, 
Wisconsin, and South Carolina have recently established outreach programs, 
and other states are planning similar projects. 

Many of these efforts have only begun in the latter part of the 
Vietnam period. Due to varying degrees of funding and staffing they 
have had an uneven dogree ot success. Altnouoh the effects of these 
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recent outreach ettorts cannot oe accurately assessed, in many cases 
they have provided an active, personalized assistance to veterans. 

ine VA*s contact representatives or benefits counselors remain the 
chief anents for inforrainq and aiding veterans at the local level. Mith 
the decrease in VA contact offices and personnel today, the personal 
nature of the information and recruitment effort cannot equal that of 
the post-World 'Jar II Era. 

Sivmary 

The outreach efforts of the VA have been successful in informlnq 
veterans, especially the educationally disadvantaged, that benefits are 
available. Some areas of the outreacli program such as the Overseas 
Program, the Separation Point Program, the Mailing Program, the USVAC's, 
and the OJT Outreach, have been more successful in reaching Vietnam Era 
veterans than the mobile vans. Itinerant point service, and toll-free 
telephone service. The majority of veterans have found the VA's aid 
and advice to be. hdlpful. 

Yet the Vietnam Era veterans' participation rate remains relatively 
low and this may, at least in part, be due to an inability of the outreach 
program to motivate thern. One reason for this may bo the psychological 
make-up of many returning Vietnam veterans. Psychological barriers, 
doubts, and suspicions may not be broached by group orientations, form 
letters, and telephone calls. As active as the Veterans Assistance 
Division is, its role remains primarily to inform the veteran of the 
available VA benefits and to assist him In applying for their. Only the 
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counsel inq and social work efforts qo beyond the informational stage 
to helping the veteran to deal with his problems and achieve his qoals . 
These efforts are presently not extensive enouqh to be used by a 
significant percentage of eligible veterans. The non-VA outreach and 
counseling efforts uainon.strate that a need for active motivational 
assistance exists. The problems in providing this type of assistance 
are accentuated by the limited peoaraphical distribution of VA offices 
and the lack of cle^ir directives for coordination of services at the 
local level. 

Due to the lack of evaluations of contact activities during the 
World War II and Korean programs, and to the difference in benefit levels 
the character of the veterans, social circumstances and other variables 
that affect participation, comparison of contact activities for the three 
GI Bill periods is difficult. The contact effort is less personal now 
than it was during the other two periods, especially World War II, al- 
though it appears to be more efficient. The VA, In its present outreach 
effort, has changed its policy to one .hat is significantly more active 
in attempting to reach the veteran. 

Counseling the Veteran 

At its inception in 1943 the VA counseling program was "^ot only 
innovative but a major experiment in counseling. Public Law 346 had 
placed an unprecedented responsibility on the VA: to provide counseling 
and guidance to hundreds of thousands of veterans throughout the U.S,, 
heterogeneous in age, educational level, mental and physical ability* 
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interests, and experience. It also reflected a departure In national 
policy, CoDgress had overtly recoqnized "the potential contribution of 
the counseling function In the educational and occupational adjustment 
of adults"36 and had provided substantial sums of money to make It 
available. 

Vocational Advisement and Guidance Service 

The services provided by the Vocational Advisement and Guidance 
Service began with an einphasis on vocational counsellnq, placement 
counseling, and educational guidance. "The basic techniques used In 
counseling the veteran were no make an Individual survey, includirig 
testing and matching of occupational characteristics of the Individual 
with the demands and other characteristics of occupations, "^7 Vocational 
Advisors were required to have one year of graduate work with a minimum 
of 15 hours in psychology or vocational guidance, or its equivalent. 
Had the standards been higher, it would have been difficult to staff 
the prograrn In so short a time. 

Personal adjustment counseling was added to the service around 1946 
as it became evident ^'.hi^t emotional and personal adjustment were factors 
in vocational adjustment. Personal counselinq was conceived as a separate 
service erniloyinq a Personal Counselor wi th adequate experience, 

A major innovation of the program was to supply advisement and 
guidance services to VA hospitals. The program proved to be so successful 
that in 1950 the VA Department of Medicine and Surgery made it an integral 
part of the medical treatment. 
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Contraot (kiidanc^ Cantere 

To meet the mushrooming demand for counseling at the end of World 
War il, the VA supplemented Its services by forming contractual relation- 
ships with etlucational Institutions. The Contract Guidance Center was 
"a new social Invention." The purposes for this type of arranqewnt were; 

1. To secure the best possible personnel to provide this 
service to veterans. 

2. To assure that the Federal program would have as dose 
a contact as possible with the veteran In his local 
coranunlty. 

3. To encourage the creation and further development of.-, 
conrounlty guidance centers available for all adults. 

The Counseling program was successful In meeting? these qoals. The VA 

contracted with 415 colleges and universities, approximately one out of 

every four Institutions of higher learning In the U.S. A survey of 154 

Guidance Centers by the American Council on Education concluded that 

",..1t Is apparent that testing and vocational counseling have received 

real Impetus from the VA find that with minor modifications the program 

will continue when the VA contracts expire." 39 

The Early Progron in Total 

The early counseling program was a notable success. Numerous 
independent studies have found that the program was helpful to veterans 
and had a positive effect on the completion of training. 

In March 1951 » the Administrator of the VA appointed three pro- 
fessionals In the field of counseling to act as an Advisory Committee 
to the Advisement and Guidance Service. In their review of the counseling 
program they found that the counseling program met high professional 
standards. ^0 But they also found several problems in the early 
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aa'vlsement program: 

1. The separation of counselinq from education and training 
services inposed by VA regulations designed to interpret 
and implement the various laws has constituted a problem: 
these have taken from the counselor the important functions 
of inplerentatlon and follOfei-up. 

2. The VA failed to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling... 

3. Due to type of records that were kept and the stress of 
fact-finding the interviews sometimes tended to be inter- 
rogations. This has a detrimental effect on the Interaction 
between the counselor and counse?ee.^' 

The Advisory Conwittee reviewed and recommended changes in the program 

t;hat vastly altered the character of the counseling effort. Some of 

these changes were proposed to correct problems in the earlier program 

while others were designed to "broaden the nature" of the counseling 

program. 

Transition Period ^ 1951-1956 

Between 1951 and 1956 many changes occurred in the counseling 
program. Vocational and personal counseling were brought closer together. 
The name was changed to the Counseling Service to reflect this shift of 
orientation. In December 1952 a new position, the Counseling Psychologist, 
superseded and upgraded the older Personal Counselor position. A new 
I mual was pubMshed in 1953 stressing communication over fact-finding 
and giving greater consideration to the counselee's perceptions. The 
records kept during an Interview also underwent a major revision for the 
same Purposes. \ne experience gained In the earlier period and the 
changes they brought benefited a great many ot the Korean veterans who 
entered counseling. 
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19 S€ to Present 

As the caseload decreased after \*ibt, the counselinq effort again 
Changed character. I he staff underwent reductions as the Korean period 
ended. Policy changes in 1961 completed the integration of personal and 
vocational counseling so that they no longer had separate designations. 

with the comjnq of the Vietnam period, tne caseload henan in increase, 
yet tne counsel inn program did not reacn the volume experienced durinn 
the Vorld war II or Korean periods. This -nay ^ave been partially due 
to a Change ln tne application rorm. Retore 1970 a veteran could check 
a box on the application if he wanted counseling, fn 1970 the box was 
removed although a clause referring to the availability of counsel inn 
retnained in the finer print. The box is r\cM back on the application, 
bdt c.i)i3 for the veteran to fi<< in his telephone number, if he has one. 

As of June 30, 1971 there were 216 Counseling Psycholgists , 32 of 
whom were designated as Chiefs. The majority of these were stationed 
in the 57 regional offices. Counseling Psychologists are beinn stationed 
in the U.S. Veterans Assistarre renters to increase the availabiMty of 
counselinq and bring about a closer integration of the services provided 
to the veteran. There are 196 Contract Guidance Centers, 70 percent of 
which ane located at colleges and universities. 

Compariaona of the Three Periods 

There has been a significant decline in percentage of veterans who 
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have received counselinn, VA and contract, under the GI mil as is 
seen in Table 65. 

Table 65: VETERANS COUNSEUn UNOFR THE HI niLLS 

Percent of 

Applications Veterans Applicants 
J Received Counseled Counsele d 

World war II 

(PL 78-346) 10.255.485 1.327.749 ?2,95 

Korean Conflict 
(PL fl2-650) 2,974.544 304,200 10.23 

Post-Korean Era 
(PL 89-358) 5,036.077 192.766 3.83 

( Through FY 1973) 

Source: Office of Research and Statistics. OVn 

There are no data available to distinguish the number of counseling 

cases that were required under VA regulations for changes of course. 

It is significant, however, that the highest rate of counseling occurs 

for World War II since there were no regulations reguiring counseling 

until September 1, 1949. The participation rate in counseling for 

applicants through the end of FY 1949 was about 10 percent. 

From the trends apparent in the Counseling data for the World War II 

and Korean Conflict GI Bills, It appears that the number counseled under 

the present GI Bill will not increase substantially. As of June 1973. 

85 months had passed since the passage of P.L. 89*358; 85 nionths after 

the passage of the World War and Korean Conflict GI Rills 94,9 percdM 

and 93.6 percent, respectively, of all the veterans to receive counseling 

had already been counseled. 
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The 85-month fiuurc may still not give an accurate idea of counsel inq 
trends. Althouqh the Korean and Vietnam periods were similar in the 
protracted rate of separation, most World War II veterans separated In 
a period of two years. This may be taken into consideration by usinq 
data on the average time since separation. As of June 1973, the average 
time since separation for Vietnam Era veterans was four years. In June 
1950, the average time since separation for World War II veterans was 
3.8 years and yet 85.7 percent of all veterans to be counseled had 
received counsellnq. Similarly, In June 1958, the average time since 
separation for Korean Conflict veterans was 3,6 years and the percentaqe 
of those already counseled was 84.3 percent. The data available 
did not permit analysis at the 4-year point for each period. 

Ther<! were no data available on the nuniber of counseling &?)ployees 
for the peak counseling years of the World War II and Korean periods. 
However, there were 333 VA counselors {178 Counsellnq Psychologists and 
155 Vocational Advisors) employed in the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education proqram as of January 31, 1957. As of June 30, 1971, there 
were 236 Counseling Psychologists employed by the VA; however, this 
reduction was accompanied by an increased reliance on contract guidance 
centers. 

The use made of contract guidance centers has fluctuated. The 
highest level of usage was during the World War \\ period. This dropped 
significantly for the Korean period but has risen during the present 
period. 
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Table 66: COUNSELING COMPLETED AT VA CONTRACT GUIDANCE CENTERS 
UNDER T>iE GI BILLS 



Total 
Ve terans 
Counseled 



Veterans 
Counseled at 
VA Guidance Center 



Percent 
Counseled at 
VA Guidance Center 



World War II 

(PL 78-346) 1,327,749 1,042,164 78,49 

Korean Conflict 

(PL 82-550) 304,200 178,072* 58.54 

Post-Korean Era 

(PL 89-358) 192,766 . 133.762 69.39 

(Through FY 1973) 

Source; Office of Research and Statistics, f)V8, and Counseling and 
Rehabilitation, DVB 

* This figure includes a reasonable estimate for 5 of the total years 
Involved. The reports for counseling veterans under the vocational 
rehabilitation program and GI Bill (Readjustment Program) were 
combined for FY 1957 through 7961, so a deduced figure of 61,152 GI 
Bill cases was used for this period and included in the total. 

It must be noted that the VA Counseling program has generally taken the 

major responsibility for counseling the disabled veteran. 

During the World War II period nearly all the contract guidance 

centers were located at colleges and universities probably due to the 

availability of personnel at those institutions. There are no data for 

t')e Korean period but presently approximately 70 percent of the 196 

guidance centers are located at institutions of higher learning. These 

guidance centers are usually located in areas of need where there is 

diminished accessibility to the regional offices. 



Availability of Comoeling Outside the VA 

The statistical comparisons above must be viewed in light of the 
availability of counseling services to the public during the three periods. 
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During the period in which PL 346 was administered, vocational couJiselinq 
and personal counseling were not as available or as accessible (due to 
prohibitive fees) as they are presently. A percentage of colleqes and 
universities had such services. Also they were available throuQh private 
practitioners. The only major job counseling effort was the U. S. 
Employment Service's. In CY 1946 alone 508,100 non-disabled veterans 
were counseled at over 1,700 local Employment Security Off ices. ^2 
However, this counseling was not comparable to the VA counseling at the 
time. 

The general availability of counseling today is far qreater than 
during either of the earlier periods. Almost all schools have guidance 
counselors. Most colleges and universities have well staffed counseling 
centers. Community services have greatly increased. Yet it appears 
that veterans are not making use of these services, A recent VA study, 
still in draft form, reports that 7 percent of a sample of veterans 
separated from active duty between July 1970 and June 1971, received 
advice or help from a professional counselor, 3 percent received 
counseling at a VA facility, 2.5 percent at some other facility, and 
1.5 percent at a facility not stated. 

Swmary 

U appears that the effort to counsel veterans has declined over 
the three periods. This is difficult to understand in liaht of the 
success of the World War II counseling effort. The Bradley Cormiission 
cited the results of a study t^at concluded that veterans receiving 
advisement were twice as likely to continue their training or education.^' 
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The connlsslon went on to say: 

••...This study indicates that If counsellnq service 
were provided to all veterans prior to enterinq 
training waste of money would be prevented ... 
While It is not poss{*)le to estimate the savings to 
the taxpayers due to this aspect of the prooram, it 
Is reasonable to state that thousands of veterans 
were saved from failure and wasted years of effort. 

The Counseling and Rehabilitation service is presently takinq steps 
to increase the availability of counseling by placinq Counselinq psycholo- 
gists in the USVAC's. Ihis is more in line with the active role that the 
Veterans Assistance Division found necessary to reach the Vietnam veteran. 
Although this comes at a late point in the Vietnam period, It may prove 
effective in providing counselinq to a nreater percentaoe ot veterans. 



Chapter 12 
ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFITS 



Laws providing education benefits for veterans are implemented through 
the administration of major programs by the Veterans Administration. These 
programs are supplemented and supported by efforts of other Federal agencies, 
private veterans' service organizations and the State Governments. 

■ A study of the administration of benefits must, therefore, include an 
examination of the organization and administrative problems within the VA, 
coordination between VA and other organizations, and problems stemming from 
divided administrative responsibility. 

The Veterans Administration; Organization, Problems, Safeguards 

Comparability of administrative efficiency over the three Conflict periods 
-is difficult to determine because of the absence of data in certain critical 
areas, the changing state of the law which the VA has been charged with 
implementing, and the many variables such as political and social climate, 
level of veteran participation in programs, and leadership within the VA, 
However, it is possible, on the basis of studies conducted in the past and 
information available on current problems, to develop a reasonably clear 
picture of the administration of veterans' education and training benefits 
which acknowledges strengths and improvements over the years and at the 
same time recognizes recurring and unsolved problems. 

Overview of the AdminiatrKition of Veterans' Eduoation Benefits 

In 1956 the Bradley Commission wrote: 

"On balance, the positive accomplishments of the readjustment 
benefit program as a whole far outweigh its faults, costly and 
wasteful as these were/'^ 

<243) 
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It appears that administrative problems and abuses In the education 
benefits program were nwre serious and widespread in the World War 11 period 
than in the two subsequent Conflict periods. 

The original GI Bill (P.L.346) was drafted and passed with the purpose 
of rewarding veterans, easing an anticipated post-war unemployment crisis, 
and rectifying a depletion of educated citizens in the nation. The aim was 
to encourage broad participation by veterans, and little attention was given 
to the need for safeguards.^ 

With the liberalized provisions of P.L.258 in 1945, participation 

rates increased dramatically, creating serious administrative problems. 

"In great part, problems of tremendous growth unaerlay 
the difficulty in achieving economical andorderly administration 
of the program. The agency had just 12 months to ready itself 
for the unexpected avalanche of applications which descended 
on it in 1945. Plans had to fae made, staff recruited and 
trained, schools and training establishments found and indoc- 
trincated, and a nation-wide organization, supported by required 
services, set up in that short time."^ 

Three sets of problems developed in the operation of programs in the 
World War II period. Many veterans were pursuing avocational and recrea- 
tional courses with no*apparent objective, and there was widespread changing 
of courses by veterans. This drew into question the whole purpose of the 
education program as a "readjustment" benefit. Also, many schools were 
springing up mainly to profit by enrolling veterans and receiving federal 
funds, and there were many instances of such schools overcharging veterans. 
Finally, the State agencies responsible for approving schools and courses 
lacked the funds, personnel, and standards to do a responsible job of 
supervising, inspecting and monitoring the practices of private proprietary 
school s. 
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The VA has made progress in correcting specific operational inefficienc- 
ies through the Korean and Vietnam Confl ict periods. This progress parallels 
the development of statutory safeguards and changes in the organizational 
structure of the VA. 

The Korean GI Bill (P.L.550) contained stronger safeguards against 

abuses in the programs than did the original GI Bill.^ The Korean Bill was 

of major significance for the administration of education benefits. 

"It should be said that there is general agreement 
that the Korean. . .program has been nwch better administered 
than was the case during most of the P.L.346 period. 

Under the Korean Bill, the enrolling veteran had to demonstrate a definite 

educational or vocational objective, he could not enroll in avocational or 

recreational courses, and he was entitled to only one change of course 

before VA authorization was required. 

As an attempted safeguard against overcharges and abuses by profit 
schools, P.L.550 provided that the educational assistance allowance would 
be paid directly to the veteran as a partial stipend » with no direct tuition 
payment to be made to the school by the VA. 

In 1950, P. L. 610 provided for VA reimbursement of State Appruviny 
Agencies for their work of supervision, inspection ana approval of insti tutiuns. ■ 
This provision attempted to correct the staffing inadequacies ana lacK of 
sufficient resources which had marked the approval function in the World 
Mar II period. P.L. 550 (passed in 1952) went further by establisning certain 
standards for approval in an effort to bring so^s uniformity to tne system 
of approval . 

The basic provisions of P.L.550 were retained in the 1966 Vietnam 
Era GI BIH (P.L, 358). When considered in light of the amending legislation 
in 1972 (P.L. 540), it appears that in general, the administration of 
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education benefits continues to improve in terms of safegu/riiing against 
abuses. 

Development and Organization of VA 

The organizational history of VA is highlighted by developcrents 
reflecting both functional changes based on operating experience and 
amendatory legislation establishing safeguards for the education benefit 
program. 

Thf*; history is complicated by two factors. First, the legislation 

which VA has been charged with implementing has continually changed in a 

sporadic fashion. Amendments to the QI Sill, as well as VA regulations 

responding to them, have typically been attempts to resolve specific 

problems in the btnefits programs. A 1970 VA Management Engineering Study 

commented on this problem: 

"The presef/t legislation under which veterans' 
benefits are paltd is a patchwork accretion of indi- 
vidual acts and amendments thereto enacted over a 
span of almost eighty years. . .Existing veterans' 
benefits legislation does not lend itself to efficient 
administration. .. It is subject to constant changes and 
additions which require corresponding changes in VA 
administration and cont:^l of b^rjefits payments. VA 
policies and procedures., therefore, tend to show the 
same pattern of patchwcr^t accretions as the governing 
legislation they Implement. .. In spite of the numerous 
changes in legislation, and consequently in VA administra- 
tion of veterans benefits, there is no Indication that 
any serious overview of the veterans' benefits system 
as a Whole has ever been approached with a view to the 
development and administration of a more uniform system of 
veterans' benefits.'" 

In the context of this changing legislation, many administrative policy 
decisions seem to have been made on a short-term basis, with a focus on 
expected veteran population and anticipated workloads. 

The second factor which compUcates the organizational history is the 
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continuing rootJIflcatlon and cransfer of administrative functions within 
the VA, much of which is not reflected In the formal cMrts or official 
designations of the agency. 

A comprehensive historical account of all the significant developments 
and cttanties in the organization of the VA ^s beyond the scope of this report. 
The sketch presented here simply illustrates some of the trends, directioc^j 
and priroarry contributing factors of the organizational development. 

£artif HiBtory of the VA 

In July 1930, Congress passed an Act (46 Stat. 1016*, 38 U.S.C.ll) 
authorizing the President to consolidate and coordinate governmental act- 
tivlties affecting veterans. In accordance with this act, the was 
established as an independent agency under the President by Executive Order 
No. 5398 dated July 21, 1930. The Veterans' Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, 
and the Natiorial Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers were consolidated In 
the VA. 

In 1956, the Bradley Cofimission stated: 

"From the very beglning, a paramount problem In 
the Va has been found In the ef fo"^*. to fit dissimilar 
government activities into an e«ono^^cal and efficient 
unit." 8 

Prior to 1944, the VA*s activities were primarily in the areas of insurance 

and medlclene. With the Influx of veterans under the World War II GI Bill, 

the tyj-ie of organization which had been established In 1930 proved to be 

unable to meet the demands of the workload. 

Cotrmenting on the Impact of the decision to centralize responsibility 

for veterans affairs in the VA, the Bradley Commission stated: 

"Central Izatlon. . .Created some serious problems,.. 
The problems of administration and coordination within 
the Veterans Administration were Increased by adding 
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heavy new responsibilities to an agency already heavily 
burdened. . ."^ 

In short» while the decision to consolidate service to veterans in a single 
agency was intended to increase efficiency and coordinatioct in the administr- 
tton of the program benefits, the early impact of the decision was quite 
unexpected. 

Development of the VA organization has continued to be shaped by two 
basic concerns which were embedded in the original decision to consolidate: 
to administer diverse programs of great magnitude, and to do so efficiently 
and economically. Hundreds of administrative decisions have been made over 
the years in an attempt to tighten up the administration of benefits and to 
eliminate waste without restricting the generosity of benefits as mandated 
by law. One consequence of this dual concern has been a lack of continuity 
in the administrative procedures, staffing patterns and functions. 

The "FuK-Jtional" Model - 1930 to 196S 

In tenns of basic organization plan, the VA operated from its inception 
in 1930 until 1953 according to one model, with several modifications. That 
basic plan has been referred to by the VA as the "functional rvodel." A VA 
brochure. Reorganization of Veterans Administration - Bac kg.round and Solution , 
published in 1953, provides a detatiled analysis of this period. The essence 
of the functional model was that "each key executive was in charge of a parti- 
cular function throughout the organization."^^ 

The Bradley Comnission recounts: 

"From its beginnings in 1930 until World War 11 
the Veterans Administration was organized with its 
nationwide network of field stations set up to report 
directly to the Administrator. Five principal staff 
executives and a multiplicity of staff units were 
located at Washington headquarters. They were to 
advise the Administrator and also furnish technical 
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guidance to field operations. The volume of their 
'advice' to the field increased with the passage of 
time and eventually was tantamount to multiple technical 
direction from Washington. 

In short, the Va faced the vastly increased. workload of the World War II 

period with an organizational structure which was easily overloaded. That 

structure lacked the requisite flexibility and clear lines of authority and 

* accountability to be able to cope with the demands made upon it. 

The "(Jeographic " Mod^l 194 b to l$49 

* In 1945 the branch office structure was introduced to the organization 

of VA in an effort to expedite the handling of increased workloads. The 

Bradley Commission indicated the outlines of the plan: 

"Thirteen branch offices were established to exercise 
intermediate supervisory control over the 97 veterans 
hospitals and the 53 Regional Offices. These were 13 
'miniature Veterans Administrations,' a new echelon of 
'"nm^ud vested with the authority to make on-the-spot 

cisions to speed action. The change was advanced as a 
/.ositive move to make VA service to the individual more 
directly at the 'hometown level '."^^ 

The VA brochure refers to this change to the branch office structure as the 

"geographic" plan, and describes it as being "superimposed on the functional 

model which continued to be the basic plan, "-3 In other words, while an 

inadequacy of lines of authority within the VA was recognized, the basic plan 

was retained, with An "ad hoc" modification introduced to cope with the 

increased activity of the World War II years. 

The branch office structure was a temporary expedient, and it was 

eliminated in 1949 When the VA anticipated that Its workload was about to 

level off. The previous functional model of organization was retained, 

essentially intact. It was apparently felt that with the decreased workload, 

* the functional plan provided the most economical use of personnel. The 
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decision appears to have been made primarily on the pasis of anticipated 
workloads, rather than according to any plan to develop an orgalzatlon capable 
of handling Increased activity so that the problems which had required the 
1945 change could be avoided in the future J* 

The "l^roUuct-Lirit!" Modal lUt,'} to lU'/^i 

In the ear?y years of the 1950's increased attention was given to the * 
organizational problems of the VA. Several detailed management surveys and 
studies of the organization were conducted by private firms and by the VA ^ 
itself. The firm of Booz-AUen-Hamilton, The Trundle Engineering Company, 
the Hoover Commission, and the Commission's Task Force all issued reports 
with recommendations pertinent to VA administrative components. 

It is clear that these reports influenced subsequent organizational 
changes of the VA. The basic conclusion in all of the reports was that the 
VA organizational model was outmoded and Incapable of handling the demands 
being placed on It. The VA document, Reo rganization of the Veterans Administr a- 
tion - Background and Solution , details the significant points of the various 
studies and describes their common recotnnendation that the VA changed 
ac jrding to a "product-line" model of organization. 

Organization by product-line was a significant departure in organization 
theory of the VA, and can be seen as a genuine response to the current legis- 
lative concern to eliminate waste end abuse In the Korean period. The product- 
line model "recognizes the product or program as fundamental and accordingly 
provides an orgalzatlon pattern built around the operational requirements of 
that product or program. This is the theoretical model upon which the 
departmental structure of the VA has developed from 1954 to the present. It 
was hoped that the model w&w)d pi^ovide enough f)ex1bnity and clear lines » 
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of authority to enable efficient program operation even in periods of 
Increased workload. 

Highlights of Organization Changes From 196S to 

In 19S3 the vocational rehabilitation and education component of the 
VA organization was one of twelve "Line Offices." This is illustrative of 
the functional model referred to above. 

In 1954 the Department of Veterans' Benefits (DVB) was established as 
one of three Departments, pursuant to recommendations favoring the product- 
line model. In DVB there was established a Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Service which contained the same basic components as the 19S3 office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. The significance of the 1954 
change was not in the addition of any sections, but in the general organiza- 
tional approach departments built on the product-line mcdel , 
From 1955 to. 1962, several changes were '.nade within DVB at the Central 
office level in an effort to maximize efficiency by eliminating overlapping 
responsibilities. These changes took the form of consolidations and tranfers 
of function within the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service. 

In 1964 the Vocational Rehabilitation ^Jnd Education Service was combined 
with the Compensation and Pension Service. This consolidation took effect 
on the Regional Office level also, where "Adjudication Divisions" were estab- 
lished to perform processing of all claims. 

With the passage of the Vietnam Era GI Bill in 1966 (P.L.358), VA 
responded, in part, by instituting within the Compensation, Pension and 
Education Service a new position of "Executive Assistant for Eduta^ion" to 
concentrate on the education function within the Service, Evidently the 
purpose of the 1966 change was not accomplished as planned since in 1969 the 
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position was transferred and upgraded within the Service in an effort to 

"regain adequate control" in the education program These changes reflect 

a recognition by the VA that the education function required special attention 

within the Compensation, Pension and Education Service. 

In 1972 the Compensation, Pension and Education Service was broken up, 

and the Education and Rehabilitation Service was established as a separate 

Service, The VA rationale for this move was stated in this way: 

"The key factor in the reorganization is the establish- 
ment of a single-purpose organization-- a separate service-- 
for the formulation and development of Education and Rehabil fe- 
tation program policies, plans, and procedures. . ."^^ 

This explanation clearly reflects the theory of the product-line model which 
emerged out of the intensive management studies of the early 1950' s. It 
appears that the 1972 change was a major shift from the direction of the 
changes leading to the consolidation in 1964. 

The organizational changes which have affected the education components 
of the VA over the years can by seen as a series of consolidations, separa- 
tions and transfers of functions, creations and elimination of positions, 
and returns to previous structures. The changes 'represent attempts to 
max nize efficiency while administering programs of enormous magnitude. This 
history suggests that as legislation and policy have changed so has the 
•organization; and the resulting lack of basic organizational and administra- 
tive continui ty may explain in part some of the administrative problems which 
have persisted over the years. These persistent problems must be considered 
in light of their current setting. 

Education Program Analysis and Policy Making 

"It is essential that problems of the past and of the 
present be examined so that their causes may be avoided in 
future through the establishment of clear and consistent basic 
policies of operation. "^^ 
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Two aspects of program-policy analysis and evaluation warrant special 
attention: Data collection and review by the VA, and policy-making on educa- 
tion matters within the VA. 

Data Collection and Ayialyaie 

Ever since the World War II period, VA has been criticized for failinq 

« to collect and analyze data for purposes of a systematic assessmrsnt of 

program effectiveness. In 1952, Booz-AUen-Hamilton stated in its report: 

"An important and basic part of the vocational 
y rehabilitation and education program has been neglected. 

There is no real measure of the programs' effectiveness... 
No one has any real idea of how much and in what way . • 
the education programs have actually benefitted veterans."^ 

In 1956 the Bradley Commission commented, "...the data gathered relate largely 
to administrative operations and 'do not give a basis for gauging needs or for 
analyzing the effectiveness of the programs. "^f^ 

The VA continues to be primarily interested in data on veteran enroll- 
ments and exhaustion of entitlement. It does not collect data on completion 
rates of veterans in the various programs. It does not record and compile 
information on veterans' complaints in a systematic way. It apparently does 
not collect data on socioeconomic status veterans as they enter and 
complete programs of training, or data on actual employment obtained as it 
relates to training received. Since 1972 the VA has conducted a special 
longitudinal study which it believes in several years will provide useful data 
on course completion and socioeconomic characteristics of the veteran popu- 
lar i on. 

n In all fdirness, it must be pointed out that the VA concept of its 

mission comes into play on this issue. Interviews of the agency's personnel 
^ disclose the widespread and strongly held view that -the VA does collect what 
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data is necessary for providing service to veterans. The view seems to be 
that, given the limited reso^jrces for administering the programs, priority 
must be given to "serving veterans" rather than:"purifying statistics." 
While there can be no quarrel with the VA's emphasis on serving veterans, 
the dichotomy implied by the argument may be too sharply drawn. It is not 
self-evident that the focus on serving veterans precludes such information 
gathering as will enable careful assessment of the actual effectiveness of 
the programs. On the contrary, it seems that improvement of the service 
function requires such data collection and analysis. 

Education f*oUoy^Making Within the VA 

The VA has been criticized from the beginning of the World War II period 
for failing to secure employees with proper education background, and for 
failing to coordinate its policy-making with other agencies, particulary the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

While recognizing that "the task of assembling In a short period of 

time sufficient trained personnel to operate the vocational rehabilitation 

and education service of the VA was tremendous," the 1951 House Select 

Ct mittee to Investigate the Education and Training Program under the GI 

Bill concluded that there had been little progress in that regard over the 

six years of the program. The Report stated: 

"Through all echelons of the VA framework the committee 
has found personnel lacking the education and experience 
necessary to qualify them as administrators of an educational 
program. "21 

That same report criticized the VA for failing to seek advice jnd to coordin- 
ate its efforts with "established educational groups. "22 While some coordin- 
ation has been sought through the establishment of the Advisory Conwittee 
(mandated by law) and the Federal Interagency CormiUtee on EOucatlon (FICE), 
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there is little evidence of real progress in this matter. 

As recently as 1972, this same concern was expressed by the National 

Advisory Council On Extension and Continuing Education: 

"Many of the decisions which had to be made originally 
in Interpreting the GI Bill were highly legal a^:d technical 
In nature... It would seem reasonable to assume that most of 
the legal 'bugs' have been shaken out of the system... 
Nonetheless, adjudicators continue to handle questions 
affecting the administration of education and training 
benefits. . .The absence of enough Individuals with education 
experience who have either routine or periodic input into 
the administration of the education benefits program Is a 
serious problem. This problem is aggravated by the fact that 
few education associations are involved in the planning and 
policy apparatus of the VA - to the extent that such 
apparatus exists... There appears to be minimum input into 
the formulation of VA education and training policies and 
practices by individuals and groups outside the VA. " 



T he Processing of Education Claims at VA Regional Offices 

The actual delivery of benefits to veterans involves the processing 
function at VA Regional Offices, where applicitions from veterans are 
received, claims folders are established, adjudication occurs, and payments 
of education allowances are authorized. It is at this level the Central 
Office directives must be implemented, and, in the final analysis, the 
policies of the VA must be made to work. 

The 1972 organization change separated Education from Compensation and 
Pension at the Central Office only. As a result, no sparate processing 
function concentrates on education claims, but rather the adjudication 
divisions of Regional Offices are responsible for all processing. Operation- 
ally, Regional Offices often "cross-train" personnel to attain manimum 
flexibility in use personnel. 

Processing includes several stages - mail room processing, correspon- 
dence clerks, adjudication clerks, adjudicators, and input clerks. According 
to VA Central Office personnel, the fundamental problem with processing is 
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"fragmentation of function" - "people just don't have the big picture." Claims 
folders, established by the correspondence clerks, are moved "in inass mode" 
through the various stages, and there is often a real problem In locating a 
particular veteran's folder when a problem arises which requires individual 
attention. 

Problem of Late Payments 

In the main, the VA has served DOst veterans well, processing their educa 
tion applications and claims efffcientTy, and enabling prompt disbursement of 
educational assistance allowances to veteran recipients. However, there have 
always been instances of operational inefficiency associated with the 
processing function. 

It Is not possible to determine comparability over the three Conflict 
periods of this aspect of administration of benefits. It appears that the VA 
has never, and does not presently, compile and maintain statistical records 
on the percentage of payments which are delayed in processing and made late. 
Further, fluctuating workloads over the years, and varying productivity and 
performance levels of different Regional Offices preclude a precise, and 
ac irate comparability assessment. Several points can be made, however, on 
the basis of available evidence. 

A VA Management Engineering Study Jn 1971, carried out at ten Regional 
Offices, determined that 85 percent- of the veterans* complaints reviewed 
concerned late receipt of payment. This suggests that aspects of veterans* 
contact with the VA which the veterans feel are unacceptable most often 
involves "Inappropriate actions in the processing stages. "24 

Interviews with VA personnel at both the Central Office and Regions) 
Office levels indicate that In many Regional Offices as many as 8 to 10 
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percent of the education checks ma> be issued late because of a variety 
of problems in processing. 

Persons in organizations serving veterans feel that "when the word 
gets out" that their checks may arrive late, many veterans (especially dis- 
advantaged veterans) are discouraged from participating in the education 
benefits program. 

Full responsibility all delays in payments cannot be charged to the 
VA since some contributi? actors are beyond the agency's control. It 
appears that a persistent problem over the years has been the failure of 
some schools to promptly certify the enrolled veterans as students of their 
schools. Since a certificate of enrollment is necessary for a veteran to 
receive payment of his educational assistance allowance, such action by schools 
causes delays In processing. Data are not available to allow a statement 
of comparabU Uy over the three Conflict peMods, since the VA does not keep 
records on tardiness of reporting by schools. 

Tmpvovemente in the P^oeeeing Function 

Several changes have been made or are currently under review by the VA 
which are intended to reduce delays in processing and to facilitate and im- 
prove service to veterans. 

Effective May 1973, the "Application for Program of Education or Train- 
ing" and the "Enrollment Certification" are attached in a single form. This 
is a simplification of the previous "two-step" procedure by which a veteran 
would obtain his certificate of eligibility from the VA and then enroll and 
be certified as a student by the school. It is anticipated that the simplifi- 
cation will reduce delays in both steps and improve service to veterans. 

As a result of experiments conducted in recent months, a new "team 
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approach" or "unit processing mode" has been proposed which would consolidate 
several of the stages of processing at the Regional Offices. It is hoped that 
such an approach would decrease the fragmentation which currently exists, 
and provide for better consultation on individual veterans' problems. The 
proposal is currently under review in the VA. 

It is contemplated by the VA that by 1975 there will be an on-line 
computer system with terminals in all Regional Offices involved with process- 
ing, and that this will enable maximum efficiency in the processing function. 
An "Information retrieval" system is planned whereby it will be possible to 
"reply to most inquiries without the delay caused when a veteran's folder 
must be located in order to check the paper records. The general concept 
of the computer has been approved, and the VA is currently working in the 
design effort; but it remains possible that the project couii be abandoned 
for reasons of cost. 

Advance Payment Progrcun 

A veteran who has been accepted by a school may apply for advance 
payment of his education allowance; effective August 1, 1973 the advance 
payment checks are b«1ng sent by the VA. In effect, two monthly allowances 
are paid in advance so that a down payment on tuition can be made with 
minimum burden on the veteran enrol lee. It is exp*?cted that the late pay- 
ment problem will be largely eliminated for those veterans participating in 
the program, and It is hoped that "the word will get out" about this program, 
thus encouraging participation In edut;ation programs by disadvantaged veterans. 

Several problems which were unanticipated by the VA have emerged in 
the early stages of this program. First, it appears that several schools are 
refusing to participate out of reluctance to receive the checks directly and 
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become liable for their loss. Second* it appeara that many veterans are 
reluctant to .-ticipate since they fear that when the checks are sent to 
the schools, no refund will be .forthcoming to the veteran. Personnel at the 
Baltimore Regional Office asserted that the fear is unfounded, but apparently, 
widespread — Instead of the expected two-thirds participation rate, as of 
July 26» 1973, only about one-third of the veterans who could have received 
the advance payment had applied for it. 

It appears that these new or still pending changes in administrative 
procedures are progressive moves toward better service to veterans. It is too 
early, of course, to assess their effectiveness. A problem has arisen with 
respect to these progressive directives by i!ie Central Office. Charged with 
implementing the directives and instructions. Regional Office personnel often 
encounter complications caused by the many changes. It appears that many of 
the instructions create new problems In processing even as they attempt to 
resolve the existing problems. 
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Coordination with Other Organizations and Mencies' 

Efficiency in the administration of veterans' education^fenethts is 
affected by coordination of various groups and agencies which are invol^ 
secving veterans. In 1952, Booz-Allen, stated: 




e«;jnng 



The program needs the cooperation of (1) , veterans; 
(2) training establishments and institutions; (3) suppliers 
orNmaterials and services; (0 other governmental agencies, 
Stdt^x^nd local as well as Federal; and (5) labor unions, 
trade aSsc^ciations , and other such civic groups... 

in the'<4.ce of these needs, little evidence is shown of 
formulating a pu^ijtive, constructive basic pel icy governing 
outs'de relations Vv>K,^ocational -ehabilation and education... 
Rather, the policy has '^i&^a^to sit back and weather storms of 
criticism in the hope that 'tn^^Wurry would subside, as 
generally it has. '^'^'ia^ 

"However, each charge has left its ^^js^. . 

There is no standard formula b|y which coordination between^S^&fjd other 

groups can be evaluated. The rjeed for closely coordinated efforts variesNtJ^h 




the type of problem, the extent of overlapping missions of the service groups, 
and the availability of . resources . 

it is clear, however, that the VA has only oeveloped a limited construc- 
tive basic for coordination with outside groups. Its approach to coordina- 
tion h^i basically been characterized by an, ad hoc approach to sloving' 
problems as they arise. 

There is some evidence that VA has increased its effort to coordinate 
with other veterans service groups in recent years. Therefore, a consideration 
of the efficeincey of administration of benefits by the VA calls for an 
examination of some aspects of its working relationship with outside groups. 
Son;e areas such as State and local governments and educational associations 
ha\^e been trcluded due to a lack of significant data. 

The £"^at ion Conrn-imty 

PublV. law 8^-358, Section 1792 calls for an advisory committee to advise 
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the Administrator on programnatic and administrative mattery and to formulate 
corrective and amendatory legislation.' This committee, under several differ- 
ent titles, dates back to the first GI Bill. 

Only three months* after the passage of p.L. 346 the Administrator 
formed the Administrator's Special Comnittee on Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Education and Training Problems. The four members were Administrative officials 
at four major universities. They met in early September 1944 and immediately 
recommended to expand the comnittee to represent small institutions, vocational 
and pbulic school training and junior colleges. Throughout the World War II 
period the Conmittse dealt basically with legislative recomnendations and 
administrative problems in dealing with educational institutions. 

P.L. 550 added the Cosutissioner of Education and the Director, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, Department of Labor as ex-officio members to the committee. 
Another expansion ir< 1953 added representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor aK-d the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Jn 1952 the name was 
changed to the Administrator's Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Advis- 
ory Committee. Harvey Higley, the new Administrator, also changed the commit- 
tee's role to one of reviewing pending legislation. The Bradley Corrmission in 
1956, stated that, "One of the promising signs of sounder administration Is 
the apparently stronger role In policy formulation now played by the Adminis- 
trator's advisory coimittee on education, in contrast to the secondary place 
and continual overruling of its predecessors. "27 Around this time ar» arrange- 
ment was worked out whereby the committee could report directly to appropriate 
committees in Congress. The comnittee had reported directly to the Administra- 
tor. 

As the Korean period was drawing to a close the committee began focus- 
ing on the effects of the education and training programs. Much effort was 
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spent on proposing, designing, and attempting to find funding for a study 
of the effectiveness of these programs. The committee was uHt successful in 
obtaining the funds for the study. 

During the Vietnam period the committee has met infrequently. In 1972 
the National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education described 
the present status of the committee as "more Inactive than active" and added: 

"Its membership is not specifjed by law, nor its size. 
It presently has eleven members, although it periodically 
has had more or fewer members. Vacancies, therefore, can 
never be said to exist. Members are selected by the Admin- 
istrator, who is not an official member of the Committee. 
The Committee members In turn elect a Chairman from among 
their own ranks. 

In theory, at least, the responslbl ity is to aid the 
Adjninistrator in the formulation of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education priorities and policies. This responsi- 
bility Is difficult to Implement, however, when the Commit- 
tee meets as infrequently, as it does (about twice a year), 
with no working agenda, no stated mission, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator or Chairman. 

The 1972 Amendments to the GI Bill added veteran representatives of World 
War 11, the Korean conflict era, the post Korean conflict era, and the Vietnam 
Era to the conwittee member-'hip. The committee's title was changed in 1972 to 
the Administrators' Education and Rehabilitation Advisory Committee, in line 
with an administrative reorganization. Its first major task was to arrange 
for the present study, as described in Sect. 413 of P.L. 92-540. 

It appears that the committee's most effective periods were during the 
Korean era and the post World War II period. Although the committee was more 
active during the post World War U period, it was the parceptlon of the 
Bradley, Commission that had a greater Influence on decision-making during 
the Korean period. Although the Vietnam period the committee has been rela- 
tively Inactive. It appears to be headed for a more vital role since It was 
reorganized early in 1973. Table details this activity level. 
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Table 67 





Number of Years 


Number of Meetings 


Total Number of Days Met 


1944-1951 


8 


31 


73 


1952-1959 


8 


24 


32 


1960-1965 


6 


7 


7 


1966- 

July 1973 


7 1/2 


11 


12 



Although the Advisory Conmittee may have played an important role, at 
least during the Korean period, it has not been an 'Effective coordinating 
mechanism with the educational conmunHy. 



There has been an Educational Liaison in the Adjudicatiuf. :.iVision of 
the Regional Offices during all three periods. His major responsibilities 
have been two-fold: (1) To act as a liaison between the VA and the state ed- 
ucation authorities on matters relating to the inspection, approval, and 
supervision of educational Institutions and training establ^s^anents and (2) 
to answer questionn and aid educational institutions in understanding regula- 
tions and procedures, filing fonns, and other administrative matters. In this 
latter capacity. Educational Liaisons in some of the Regional Offices have 
been organizing regional meetings for educational personnel who deal with the 
processing Of VA forms or other administrative matters pertaining to veterans. 

The contact between the Educational Liaison and the educational' institu- 
tions has fluctuated over'the three periods. During the World War II period 
there was a greater degree of interaction due to the high level of questions 
and complaints incurred by the direct payment of tuition to the institution. 
This dropped during the Korean period. The level of interaction is pi^esently 
rising due to programs such as Free- Entitlement, Advance Payment, and Veterans' 
Cost-of Instruction. 
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Basically the Educational Liaison serves to solve problems and fac*/litate 
administrative Jtiatters. 

Department 0_f Defense . Historically, the VA and the Department of Defense 
have maintainec a working relationship to the benefit of the veteran. The VA 
is provided by DOD with lists of separatees, containing considerable demo- 
graphic information, enabling the VA to more effectively aid the individual 
veteran. 

The VA has, since 1970, been engaged in a program of cooperation with 
DOD to assure the effective operation of Project Transition and the Predis- 
charge Education Program (PREP) in counseling and training servicemen prior 
to their return to civilian life. The VA provides assistance to both programs 
in the form of professional counseling to the serviceman on training or educa- 
tion in addition to seeking releases from duty for servicemen to pursue at 
least half of the time required for a full-time program. It is the responsi- 
blity of 000, and specifically the base education officer, to reach and 
motivate those veterans who may benefit from training under PREP or TRANSITION. 

The Inter-service and Agency Coordinating Committee on In-service Veterans 
Educational Benefits was authorized by Section 1697A of Title 38 U.S. Code 
and to coordinate VA and DOD's efforts. It began operation at the beginning 
of 1973. The main function of this committee is to identify problems and issues 
involving the PREP. Results of this recent coordination between VA and DOD 
(Interagency Coordinating "Committee) have yielded evaluative suggestions for 
the improvement of PREP. 

Office Of Education . Relations between the VA and the office of Education have 
been minimal although they are presently increasing. A report of a House 
Select Committee in 1951 stated that: 
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"There ;s little evidence which indicates that the 
Veterans Administration sought the advice and assistance 
of established educational groups in organizing the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Service and establish- 
ing its policy. Infact, officials of the United States Office 
of Education have stated that they have no knowledge of any 
contacts or inquires from the Veterans Administration which 
would utilize the facilities or experience of that agency. "29 

P.L. 82-550 wrote into law a greater cooperation between the VA ani the 
office of Education. It made the Commissioner of Education an ex-officio 
member of the Administrator's Advisory Committee. He also became responsi- 
ble for establishing a list of accrediting agencies and helping the VA to 
work with State agencies in the approval of courses, institutions, and 
establishments. OE and VA personnel jointly reviewed State plans for course 
and institutional approval but this type of cooperation was limited because 
of Congress' failure to appropriate funds to carry out such programs. The 
Bradley Conniission concluded in 1956 that, . .the rather large role for 
the office in the operation of P.L. 550 apparently contemplated by the Congress 
has not come about. "30 

During the Vietnam period, the communication and cooperation between 
the two agencies has increased. With the establishment in 1973 of the Veterans 
Program Unit in the Office of Education a greater degree of informal communcia- . 
tion exists between the two agencies. The OE and VA worked cooperatively in 
FY 1971 and FY 1972 in the Overseas Team Representatives. They also worked 
jointly in developing the regulations for the Veterans Cost-of-Instruction 
program, administered by OE, Representatives of the OE and VA sit on many of 
the subcomlttees and task forces of the Federal Interagency Committee on Ed- 
ucation. At the regional level the VA and OE exchange information pamphlets 
and other materials to distribute to interested veterans. Also the Commissioner 
of Education has a seat on the VA's Administrator's Advisory Committee but 
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sends a designated representative. 

Department Of Labor . The coordination between the Department of Labor and the 
VA appears to be continuing and extensive at the national and local level. 
Between 1944 and 1947 the VA and the Emplojonent Service of the Department of 
Labor maintained an informal relationship yet coordinated their counseling, 
training and placement services. During this period the VA was a major con- 
tributor to the development of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Cooperation extended further than just the Handbook. In 1947 a formal 
agreement was drawn up between the Employment Service and VA, This agree- 
ment was reaffirmed and expanded in 1955 and 1967. The agreements cover the 
referral of veterans, the exchange of local labor market and training 
opportunity information, and the coordination of efforts to aid in the coun- 
seling, training, and placement of disabled veterans. 

All of these are statements or agro^ements made at an administrative level. 
It impossible to judge how effective this coordination was at a local 
lc*tl. There has also been a liaison between the VA and Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, of the Department of Labor. From 1952 to 1972 the Director 
of the Bureau of Apprenticestiip and Training was an ex-officio member of the 
Administrator's Advisory Committee. The 1972 Amendments to the P,L, 386 change 
the representatives to the Administrator, Manpower Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor, who sends a designated representative. The VA has also worked 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training on the approval of Federal 
agenv^y on-the-job training programs. 

Other , Under P,L. 346 and P.L. 550, the Bradley Commission attempted to review 
the area of coordination with other Federal agencies and concluded that; 

"Federal interdepartmental coordination of veterans' matters 
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exists to sqme extent but is not clearly defined and examples 
are difficult to locate. Numerous briefing -essions conducted 
for the Coinriission staff by various Federal departments (includ- 
ing Defense* Labor, VA, Health, Education, and Welfare) produced 
no evidence of systematic coordination and virtually no mention 
of the subject."'^! 

The Conmission did go on to cite several examples that were basically ad 
hoc procedures to resolve specific problems. The limited coordination of the 
VA Rating Schedule Board with the Department of Defense on technical provis- 
ions of the schedule was one example. The Coordinator of Veterans' Affairs on 
the White House staff, which had been eliminated prior to 1956. was annthpr. 
Effective coordination wa:. found in the relationship with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in the area of exchange of medical information, 
special services to incapacitated beneficiaries, informing potential benefic- 
iaries and implementing P,L. 83-761. The cooperation between the VA and the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army proved "invaluable" for the 
hospital construction program. 

Presently the same type of ad hoc problem-oriented linkages exist. Add- 
itions to these efforts have been made in the form of actural formal agree- 
ments and establishment of interagency committees. 

The cooperation between the VA and the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration, Social Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
We 1 fa re i s o ne o^f t he se mb re f o nrfa 1 ' a gree'men t s ^ Th i s" i s 'a n " expa n s i on' of the" 
effective coordination effort with the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare cited by the Corn?r;1ssion. A formal agreement was signed in 1946, 1956, 
and again in 1971. 

VA representatives are also on committees such as the Committee on 
Minority Business in the Department of Commerce, the Presidents' Committee 
on the Employment of the Handicapped, and a number of the subcommittees and 
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task forces of the Federal Interagency Committee on Education plus the 
Committee itself. Limited tiire prevented any Investigation into. the VA role 
on these committees and their effectiveness as coordinating mechanisms. 

The VA also has a working relationship with a variety of Federal Agencies 
that focus on specific problems. In approving courses in foreign schools the 
VA works with the Department of State Foreign Service, the Office of Education's 
Comparative Education Branchi and many others such as foreign ministries of 
education, U.S. medical residency boards, etc. The VA has worked with the 
Environmenta': Protection Agency to develop training programs for waste water 
treatment plant operators so as to insure veteran eligibility. The Federal 
Aviation Administration and the VA e:»tc^5ifiy0 Information on flight schools, 
flight training, and PAA regulations and standards. The VA cooperates with 
the Department of Agriculture in disseminating information on educational 
assistance for persons pursuing a farm cooperative training program. The VA 
participates in the coord' ,in|t§^ enforcement procedures of the prohibition 
against discrimination. Lastly the VA and Small Business Administration have 
cooperatively worked on implementing tn\e liberalization of the criteria under 
which a veteran :Tiay qualify for an SBA loan. 

TJiese linkages f/) both working relationships and committee representa- 
tion are numerically greater than_dur_i.ng ^the.World.War .lL.or.. Korean period 

An exceptional instance of coordination is the VA's role in the President's 
Jobs for Veterans Program. As a member of the government steering committee 
the VA helped coordinate the efforts of the Federal Agencies. The VA also added 
its own efforts to the program. In coordination with the Department of Labor, 
the VA initiated a mailing to veterans who had oeen .collecting unemployment 
compcrsation for 3 months or more encouraging them to use their benefits. The 
VA also began Its GOT Outreach program to develop training opportunities for 
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veterans. The OJT Outreach effort has been well coordinated with the ]oca? 
Employment Service offices. In addition the VA placed extra emphasis on the 
participation in and sponsoring of Job Marts and Coimiunity Assistance 
programs by USVAC's and Regional Offices. 

Although the VA actively participated in this cooperative effort it 
was upon the direction and leadership of the Nixon Administration and in 
reaction to an unemployment problem of almost crisis proportion. The Admin- 
istration has not given the same priority and leadership in the area of 
education and training and the VA has not taken the initiative to organize 
and coordinate the efforts in this area. The VA's role in the Jobs For Vets 
effort does, however, demonstrate its capability and capacity to actively 
coordinate effectively with other agencies. 

Looal Organizationa 

The VA has had good local level coordination with the Employment Service 
and the veterans service organizations. Relations with the Employment Service 
were detailed previously. 

The nature and extent of cooperation between the VA and the service 
organizations at local > regional, and national levels has been virtually un- 
changed since the World War 11 period. The continuing close liason between 
the VA and the veterans groups over the years has undoubtedly facilitated the 
provision of benefits to veterans of all three conflict periods. The number 
of individual service officers and organizations recognized by the VA, 
however, has 'not grown since the World War II period. 

Service organizations which are "recognized" and individual ser;ice 
officers wiio are "accredited" by the VA are extended overy possible form of 
assistance. The VA pays tuition and expenses for the training of service 
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officers.. It provides up-to-date copies of laws, regulations, circulars ana 
other relevant publications, plus copies of relevant information to repre- • 
sentatives handling veterans claims. It even provides free office space to 
service organizations at VA offices. Service organization representatives 
are often invited to attedn VA briefings as well as counselor training 
Sessions. VA representatives often attend service organization meetings and 
conferences to provide Information and to exchange Ideas, 

Service organizations are also provided with monthly DOD separations 
lists as well as special "outreach" lists of veterans who have not completed « 
•high. .school . Local posts utilize these lists in their efforts to inform 

veterans of their edOcational and other benefits. Except for these organi;!a- 

\, 

tions coordination at the^local level has been at the discretion of the field 

\ 

office and has varied from office to office to office. There are no standard 
operating procedures, no guide 1 ines'and. no national leadership to stimulate 
coordination on the regional and local levels. 

Some policy statements have come out of the Central Office to "explore 
the potential" for making USVAC services available to Neighborhood Centers 
or "establish communication" with officials of the Concentrated Employment 
Program. They do not represent a clear and direct policy towards coordination 
but a vague directive lost Into a constant flow of circulars. 

It was not possible to evaluate the degree of coordination that actually 
existed or exists at the local level. It is clear however, that with the 
plethora of community and service programs that exist at the local level, it 
would be beneficial to the veteran and the VA to have a clear and active 
policy on coordinating services. 
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Simrary 

There are few clear cut patterns in the area of coordination. The VA has 
built working cooperative relationships with some agencies and organizaations. 
With some of the Federal Agencies that have less interface with the VA, the 
working relationship meets the needs' of the cornmon concerns. Yet in other 
areas such as with educational institutions or local level coirwunity services," 
the effort appears placative. There are also examples of decline in the coordina^ 
tion effort. The VA's role in the Jobs For Vets effort does, however, demons- 
trate its capability and capacity to actively coordinate effectively with other 
'agencies. 

•Overall, the VA continues to place major emphasis on ad hoc problem- 
oriented coordination. This type of coordination 1s rea,ctive, usually in 
response to a specific problem situat-Jon. The lack of a "positive, constructive 
basic policy" that is cited by Booz-Allen-Hamilton, still continues. This is 
most evident with the lack of a clear directive for contact and coordination 
with local level programs which stands in vivid contrast to the'coordination 
with the traditional veterans organizations. The VA has responded to. inany of 
the earlier criticisms of tli:? lack of cor.dination and placed representatives 
on a variety of Interagency committees. How effective these are as a form of 
coordinntion and influence on VA policy is difficult to judge. The lines. of 
comnunication are at least formally open.. These linkages are a move towards a 
constructive policy. 

In general, the VA has increased its effort to coordinate with other 
groups serving veterans. A more active, concerted effort, though, would 
greatly increase the effectiveness of services rendered to veterans and mre 
fully utilize the existing weaUh of resources at the national, regional, and 
local levels. 
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state Approving Agencies . After the passage of the Viorld War 11 GI Bill, 
various pieces of legislation Increased the accessibility of educational 
opportunities to veterans by liberalizing the eligibility requirements and 
expanding the definition of allowable activities. Increased accessibility* 
however, brought forth an increase in Institutions, without. a correspond- 
ing system of quality control. The State Approving Agencies, designated to 
assess the educational quality of courses in Institutions and establishments 
and approve them for veterans, were confronted by a lack of funds and 
standards. This 'led to abuses, particularly among proprietary institutions 
below the college level. To correct this situation, standards and require- 
ments were legislated and sufficient funds were allocated to reimburse the 
State Approving Agencies for their services. 

In 1973, there were 6>594 schools (5,036 of which were proprietary 
institutions) which offered ^occupational programs and were approved by the 

State Approving Agencies for veterans^? In this same year, $10. b million was 

33 

available to reimburse the State Approving Agencies for their services. 

However, there is no way to determine Witjther or not this 

money was wisely spent. The VA, prohibited from exerting any control over the 

Approving Agencies, has done very little to even compile information that 

would allow an accurate assessment of the performance of the State Approving 

Agencies. 

The U.S. Office of Education, responsible for determining which Institu- 
tions are eligible for federal funds for education, does not rely on the 
approvals of State Approving Agencies for determining eligibility.^'* This 
suggests that the quality of the performance of State Approving Agencies Is 
neither high nor uniformly reliable. 
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I 

Hietory ^ 

When P. I. 346 was passed on June, 1944 it had been designed to provide 

education or training that was impeded, delayed, interrupted or interfered 

with, or a refresher course to these who served in the Armed Forces during 

World War JJ. Underlying the bill was the fundamental proposition set forth ^ 

by the Armed Forces Committee on Post-War Educational Opportunities for 

Service Personnel in 1943, 

"...The primary purpose of any educational arrangements 
which we may recommend should be to meet a national need 
growing out of the aggregate educational shortages which are 
being created by the war... We have regarded any benefits which 
may be extended to the individuals in the process as incidental . 

This legislation was seen as a mechanism for providing readjustment 

benefits to veterans and to meet a national shortage created by the war. It 

was not to provide educational benefits to all veterans: consequently, the j 

legislation had a narrow scope of benefits and opportunities. In that the ' 

law designed to aid a small number of veterans, many of the provisions 

were loosely defined and lacked a rigid set of requirements and standards. 

An example of this can be seen through the definition of the types of course 

and school that a veteran could select: 

"...any eligible person,,, is entitled to such course of 
education or training, full time or... in part-time training, 
OS he may elect, and at any aj)groyed_ educational or training 
Ifistltuti'on at which he choosesTo enroll, whether or not 
located In the State in which he resides, which will accept 
or retain him as a student or trainee in any field or branch 
of knowledge which such institution finds him qualifierj to 
undertake or pursue... "^^ 

This provision in P.L. 346 gave a veteran the maximum freedom to choose what 

kind of education or training he desired and where he chose to pursue it. The 

only major requirement was that the institution or establishment be one that 

was approved. 
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The Approving Function 

House Committee P.L. No. 210, from the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, 

1950, defined an approved institution as: 

"...one which has been approved by the appropriate agency 
of the State, or the Administrator, as qualified and equipped 
to furnish education or traininaj:o such eligible veterans who 
may cle'-t to enroll therein..,"-^' 

The Congress, through this provision recognized the right of the States to 

'jluate and supervise educational institutions and establishments within 

..leir borders and gave the States the primary responsibility for the approval 

of schools and courses for veterans. Thus, the Administrator of Veterans' 

Affairs, Immediately after the passage of the bill wrote to the governor of 

each State and territory and requested that an agency be designated to approve 

educational and training institutions and courses for veterans .^^ As stated 

in P.L. 345 the Administrator was to: 

"...secure from the appropriate agency of each State a 
list of the educational and training institutions (including 
industrial establishments) within such jurisdiction, which 
are qualified and equipped to furnish education or training. .." 

In tiie majority of States, the governor designated the State Department of 
Education to carry out the approving functions. The remaining States desig- 
nated these functions to other boards and commissions. 

In 1945, P.L. 190 was passed and considerably liberalized the GI Bill by 
extending the period of eligibility for benefits, and liberalized conditions 
of enlistment and service. This had the effect of enabling more veterans to 
take advantage of educational benefits, and their numbers qutckly increased. 
Later that year P.L. 268 which substantial ly amended several provisions of 
the original GI Bill was passed. The most striking feature of this bill was 
the removal of the requirement to show that one's education was interrupted 
by service. Moreover, it removed the age limit and extended the course 
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Initiation and terminiation dates. It also authorized short intensive course 
of less than thirty weeks. All of these features opened up the opportuni- 
ties for profit, since it became apparent that hundreds and thousands of 
veterans would now be eligible for educational benefits. Almost overnight, 
thousands of institutions sprung up (see Tables 68 and 69). 
Immediately abuses increased, particularly in the profit-making institutions. 
House Report No. 210 from the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, 1950, and 
the report of the General Accounting Office to the House Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs, 1951 discuss in detail abuses which characterized the operation of 
the program in profit schools. Some of these abuses were: 

"1. Inaccuracies in cost and attendance data. 

2. Excessive payments for subsistence. 

3. Establishment of dummy corporations. 

4. Duplication in the issuance of supplies. 

5. Promotional schemes to increase enrollment. 

6. Attempts to obtain excessive profits. 

7. Unethical influence of Veterans' Administration 
and State officials. "^^ 

The State approving agencies, originally certain that they would be able to 

handle the approval process successfully, found themselves overwhelmed. In 

a discussion in the Bradley Conmlssion Report, 

"...some concern was expressed about "opening up" the law 
for fear fly-by-night sncools would be established. It 
was generally agreed, however, that the State approval 
(approving) agencies could and would be established. (How- 
ever,) the effect of the forces brought io bear on the 
. State Approval Agencies was such as to make it imposs- 
ible for all but a few of them to do a satisfactory jcb 
of fulfilling their function as set forth in P.L. 346." 
(The term approval and approving are used interchange- 
ably throughout the literature: however, the correct 
term as set forth in P.L. 550 and subsequent legislation 
^ s State Approving Agency . ) 

Problema Confronting the State Approving Agencies 

In addition to the number of Institutions that were established and their 

abuses, there were several factors that added to the problems confronting the 
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Table 68: NUMBER OF EOUCATICNAL INSTITUTIONS ON THE APPPROVED 
LIST ON OCTOBER 31, 1949 WHICH WERE ESTABLISHED 
SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 22. 1944 
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Source: Report on Education and Training Under the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act, as Amended, 
House Committee Print No. 210 81 st Congress, 
2nd Session, page 47. 



Table 69: NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON APPROVED LIST 
OCTOBER 31. 1949, BY TYPE AND PROFIT STATUS AND 
PERIOD DURING WHICH FIRST APPROVED 
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Source: Report on Education and Training under the 
Servicemen's i^eadjustment Act, as Amended, 
House Comnittee Print No, 210 81st Congress, 
2nd Session, page 46. 
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State Approving Agencies: 

Mck of Funds ♦ P.L. 346 did not provide funds for these agencies. Some states 

chose to fund their agencies while others did not. The iinnedlate result of 

the lack of funds was that some states moved slowly to perform their functions. 

According to the Bradley Commission Report: 

"In general, they felt that since this was a Federal program 
for veterans and because Federal funds were not provided to 
the states, let the Federal Govemnent's ?f)snt--The Veterans' 
Administration--worry alJOut it."^^ 

Some states, then established standards and criteria, while others gave blanket 
approval to all schools, without even an initial inspection. 
Lack of Criteria for Approval, and Minimum Standards . P.L. 346 did not estab- 
lish criteria for approval of schools by State Approving Agencies: this 
resulted In little uniformity among State Approving Agencies In the develop- 
ment of policies and procedures for approval of schools. Some states publish- 
ed standards and criteria, while others did not. A school might receive 
approval In one state but would be unacceptale in another state.46 

Hew Legislation 

With the recognition of thes problems came new leqislation. P.L. 679, 
approved in 1946, established criteria for approval of on-the-job training 
establishments and authorized the Administrator to reimburse State Agencies 
for expenses Incurred in carrying out this function."^^ P.L. 377, approved 
in 1947, Involved the setting up of allowances in tuition rates to the State 
or local agencies for supervision of agricultural training.^^ P.L, 610, 
approved In 1950, provided for the VA to reimburse State Agencies for inspec- 
tion and supervision of proprietary profit schools, defined avocational and 
recreational courses and provided minimum attendance reQuirements for veterans 
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pursuing trade or technical courses below the college level. ' P.L. 550 

in the Korean program put forth detailed provisions of standards for approval 

of coursei. Among these provisions as listed in the Bradley Connn'ssion Report 



"1. Prohibition of avocational and recreational courses. 

2. Prohibition of courses for veterans if the course has not been 
in operation for two years. 

3. Prohibition of courses offered by profit schools unlei^s 15 percent 
of the enrol lees are nonveterans. 

4. Detailed criteria for the approval of accredited and nonaccredited 
courses. en 

5. Definition of a full-time course." 



Divided Adminiatrativo Authority 

All of the legislation set forth fairly rigid standards and criteria for 
State Approving Agencies. However, rules and regulations are of little signif- 
icance if not vigorously enforced. 

P,L. 346 made special efforts to protect the rights of States to assess 

the quality of education in institutions within their borders. In fact. 

?.L. 346 as a amended states: 

"The Veterans Administration is expressly prohibited by law 
from exercising any control or supsrvislon over a State Approval 
Agency or an educational institution."^' 

Even though this gave the VA no enforcement powers, it nevertheless had to 
rely upon the State agency's decisions on the quality of education as woll 
as spend sizable sums of money for agencies over which the VA basically had 
no control. Moreover, there was still major concern over the quality of non- 
accredited courses below the college leveU 

"the law contemplates that States will withdraw approval 
where such action is warranted and notify the Veterans 
Administration promptly of any action taken which affects 
the Program. However, there is no provision for enforce- 
ment of such actions by the Federal Government. . .The intent 
of Congress to maintain States' control over the educational 
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systetns In their jurisdiction Is understandable. However, 
it Is recognized that Congress clearly holds the Veterans 
Administration responsible for the custodianship and 
proper use of Federal funds expended for the veterans' 
educational program. As the situation now stands, the 
Veterans Administration does not have adequate authority 
to discharge this responsibility promptly and properly." 

This statement was made in a Management Survey of Activities of the VA by the 

firm of Booz-All en-Hamilton in 1952. VA Regulations from 1966 give the VA 

authority to "...determine ^hsther the State Approving Agencies under the 

terms of contract or reimbursement agreements are complying with the standards 

and provisions of the law. However, there is little evidence to suggest that 

the VA can determine what the State Approving Agencies are doing, or that the 

VA can be assured of the quality of education particularly in proprietary 

profit programs and courses. To understand why this is true, it is necessary 

to explain the State Approving system as it functions today, for the Vietnam 

era veteran. 

IState Approving Afjenoieo Today 

The State Approving Agencies are responsible for insuring the quality of 
education of courses taken by veterans. These approving agencies are designa- 
ted by the governors of eich state; If there are two state agencies, .the. 
responsibility of approving institutional training and education usually is 

given to the State Department of Education, while apprenticeship and other 

54 

on-the-job training programs are given to the State Department of Labor. 
There were, in Fiscal Year 1973, 71 agencies under contract with the VA. These 
agencies are reimbursed for their services. These services are based on a formula 
which calls for an average of one visit to an Institution of Higher Learning, and 
2 1/2 visits to all other Institutions a'nd programs annually. A breakdown of 
estimated and actual costs shows a Fiscal Year 1973 estimated cost of $10.6 minion 
for these agencies (see Table 70). 
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Table 70: ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL PAYMENTS TO STATE APPROVING AGENCIES, 

1947-55, 1966-73 



Fiscal 
Year 
Ending 
June 30 


Estimated 


Actual 


1947 


NA 


$2,638,090 


1948 


fin 


4 ,579 ,420 


1949 


NA 


4,586,749 


1950 


NA 


3 181 031 


1951 


NA 


2,401 ,956 


1 952 


NA 


2 318 483 


1953 


NA 


2,043,053 


1954 


NA 


2,327,210 


1955 


NA 


2,457,552 




< 190 000 


262,875 


1967 


1 ,515,000 


1 ,079,413 


1968 


1 ,700,000 


1 ,893,893 


1969 


2,900,000 


2,817,561 


1970 


4,200,000 


3,709,339 


1971 


5,800,000 


4,839,951 


1972 


8,000,000 


6,387,238 


1973 


10,665,000 


8,853 ,983 



Source: Compiled from text table of Bradley Commission, 

Part IX (B), p, 21 and data from Office of Research 
and Statistics, VA, Auqust 2, 1973. 
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The State approving system is confusing and complicated, because each State 
functions autonomously and independently of any national standards. In add- 
ition, the States decide whether there will be one agency to approve courses, 
or several, and what their duties and obligations are. .Each State performs 
two functions. It licenses schools to operate (or exempts them from licehsing)^ 
and approves schools for veterans. In. some States, such as Maryland, the lie- 
ensing and approval standards are the same for all institutions: in order for 
a school to operate it must meet the same standards that have been set for 
veterans. Other states, schools are licensed using one set of criteria, and 
approval based on other criteria. Licensing may merely require an application 
and fee for a license, which then becomes the determination of whether or not 
a school may operate, regardless of any educational qualifications.^^ 

The approval system operates loosely within the context of private 
accreditation. In order to approve courses for veterans, the States may rely 
on accreditation associations. It is up to the State to determine which and 
how many accreditation associations it wishes to rely upon .56 The State also 
can decide not to rely upon an accreditation assocation at all. If a school 
Is accredited, and its accreditation is accepted by the State Agency, it comes 
under Section 1775 of Title 38. U.S. Code, Veterans' Benefits, 1973. This 
approval requires the accredited institution to transmit copies of its bulle- 
tin to the State Agency and to keep adequate progress records of veterans." 
Nonaccredlted courses are subject to Section 1776 which sets forth criteria 
to be met for courses: these criteria are 'Oriented towards attendance verifi- 
cation and record keeping, and leave most of the quality control decisions 

entirely up to the States. 

Yet most of the criteria concerning educational quality are so vague that 
they require broad interpretation by the agencies that are s'>pposed to be 
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guided by tJie criteria. For instance, one criterion for approval reads: 

"The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in 
quality, content and length with similar courses in public 
schools and other private schools in the State, with recog- 
nized accepted standards." 57 

But, these recognized, accepted standards can be those minimal standards that 

the State used for licensing, which may be no more than the requirement of a 

licensing fee. It is this system that has been under attack by the U.S. Office 4 

of Education which questions the State Approval System as to its supervision 

and assessment of institutions, for veterans and for non-veterans. In an 

information bulletin from the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 

staff. Office of Education, the statement is made that: 

"In a few States practically no public control is exercised 
over the establishment of institutions with respect to their 
educational legitimacy. In such states almost any person or 
qroup can set up and operate an educational enterprise, grant- 
ing diplomas and degrees of all kinds without any standards 
regarding the availability of resources and equipment for a 
sound program of instruction. "58 

With the States able to broadly interpret the law, the criteria do not appear 
to be an accurate measure of the performance of State Approving Agencies. Nor 
is there any evidence that the criteria are applied uniformly throughout the 
States. The National Assocation of State Approving Agencies, organized in 
1948, "to bring together the sovereign states In a concentrated effort to 
Improve avenues of providing better education and training for eligible vet- 
erans''^^ is a private, voluntary membership organization. It tries to 
provide a framework ^within which States can work together to "...develop 
improved standards which would be generally uniform throughout the country 
and. . .develop enough courage to tnforce compliance." These statements from ^ 
a 1961 historical review of the National Association of State Approving 
Agencies speak to the fact that within the organization, there are approving 
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agencies that have not met their standards: however, it is not a regulatory 
agency. 

Since the criteria set forth in the law allowed broad interpretation* 
and since there is no agency or coordinating body to apply the criteria 
uniformly, it is difficult to measure the performance of the State Approving 
Agencies. This derives from the relationship between the VA and the State 
Approving Agencies. 

'2'hc Hale of the Vutarana Admniatrutian 

The VA is prohibited from interfering with educational quality. However, 
the State Approving Agencies range widely in their enforcement powers, dili- 
gence and capability. The result is a lack of control and also a lack of know< 
ledge, of evaluation, of data, of assurance that veterans are getting fair 
value for their time and money. The VA is not prohibited from collecting any 
Information that could be an indicator of performance. It is stated in Title 
38. U.S. Code, Veterans' Benefits, 1973 that: 

"Each State Approving Agency shall furnish the Administrator 
with a current list of educational institutions specifying 
courses which it has approved, and in addition to such list 
it shall furnish such other infornation to the Administrator 
as it and the Administrator may determine to be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this chapter, . .Each State Approv- 
ing Agency shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of 
any course previously aoproved and shall set forth the reasons 
for such disapproval 

There is, at the present time, no published nationwide list of schools or 

courses that have been approved, or schools that have lost their approval. ^ 

All of these directives have been implemented on a State wide level, where 

the regional offices of the VA keep files and lists received from the State 

Approving Agencies. Thus, in order to find out how many and what schools have 

been approved and disapproved for what reasons, it would be necessary to 
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contact each regional office for this information, Sif:ce the Central Office 
of the VA does not have a consolidated list of approved schools or schools 
that have lost their approval, it is difficult to determine whether or not 
the regional offices have implemented this statute. 

Another useful source of information would be the compilation of complaints 
against institutions of problems under the aegis of the approving agencies. 
Again, this Is handled on the Regional Office level. Complaints that come into 
the Central Office or the Regional Offices are referred to the Approving 
Agencies, which are adequately handled. This kind of information could be 
particularly helpful indetermining whether a particular agency was function- 
ing properly to assure the quality of education in an institution. A lack of 
knowledge precludes a knowledgeable assessment of this. 

The VA has maintained that there is no reason for them to keep this infor- 
mation, since it is not their responsibility to measure the performance of 
State Approving Agencies. Yet, the VA allocated $10.6 million in Fiscal Year 
1973 to reimburse the State Approving Agencies to determine ,the quality of 
education that a veteran receives and whether this education served to meet 
the needs of veterans. A 1951 House Select Committee to Investigate Educa- 
tional and Training Program Under the GI Bill reported th&t: 

"It is well established that any governmental agency has a 
primary and implicit duty, when disbursing tax money, to 
supervise the use of those funds in a fashion which will 
Insure that the money is wisely and economically spent for 
the purpose Congress intended. This duty is always present 
regardless cf the conditions, "65 

Thfs statement was made to reflect a problem present in 1951, but in 
1973 the same situation exists. There is no way to determine whether the VA 
has Insured that the money used to reimburse the State Approving Agencies was 
wisely and exonomically spent. Moreover, the VA warns students to check on 
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schools, particularly vocational and trade schools, as to their refund policies 
and placement of graduates; The Federal Trade Commission issues similar warn- 
ings, and the U.S. Office of Education does not accepJt the approval of State 
Approving Agencies. In short, there remains more than a suspicion that the 
State Approving Agencies are not an effective means of insuring the quality 
of educational performance that is necessary to protect the veteran. 
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To Improve readability, several frequently cfted works in this report 
are referred to by their popularized or shortened names rather than their 
complete titles> as shown below: 



Bradley Cownission Report 
Conroittee Print No. 2T0 

Booz-Allen Report 
1951 GAO Survey 
National Task Force 



Report of the President's Commission on 
V eteran s Pensions , 1956 

Report .on Education and Traini ng Under 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act > as . 
A mended , House Committee Print No. 210, 

House Committee Print No, 3c2. 1952 
Management Survey of Activities of the 
Veterans Administration 

General Accounting^ Office Report of 
Survey--Veterans Education and rrTTning 
Programs , 1951 

National Task force on 'ducation and the 
Vietnam Era Veteran, 1972 
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84th Congress, 2nd session, p. 9, (Bradley Commission Report). 

CHAPTER 5 

1. Veterans Administration, Readjustment Profile for Recently Separated 
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2. U. S. Bureau of the Budget, A S urvey of Socially and Economically 
Disadvantaged Vietnam Era Vet'?^dns , 1969, 

This study was based on a sample drawn from veterans whose 
residences could be identified as being located in disadvantaged 
areas according to FHA guidelines. 

3. Bradley Commission , 1956 Staff Report IV, pg. 101. 

4. Bureau of the Census » 1969 Census of Population, Veterans in the United 
States, 1960 , December 14, 1962. 
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APPENDIX B 



THE VETERAN IN CALIFORNIA EDUCATION: 
A DESCRIPTION 



ERIC 



INTRODUCTION 



In the spring of 1972, the California State Scholarship and Loan Commission 
and the four major segn»nts of post-secondary education in the state, udth 
the assistance of the College Entrance Examination Board, conducted a study 
of students enrolled in higher education in California. The results of this 
study-^ provide a general data base concerning the characteristics of students 
in higher education in California. The survey also provides data on student 
finiincial aid and stud^:;t economics. Through the cooperation of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the data were reanalyzed to provide a subsidiary 
report, in the sajne forrii, on that portion of the population who indicated that 
they were veterans of the United States Armed Forces and/or were receiving 
benefits undtr the GI Bill, The information from that Survey forms the basis 
of this description of the veteran in higher education. 

UrtlTATIONS OF THE STUDY 

1. The survey instratients were distributed in January and February and com- 
pleted and returned in March and April. As such, the responses indicate in 
large part how the students did finance th'jir educations — not how they might 
have financed them had conditions and situations been different. 

2. The respondents classified for this report as veterans undoubtedly include 
some small number of widows and dependents who responded affirmatively to th3 
general question "estimate the amount of money you will receive during the 

Research Report Ni:mber 1. Student Resources Survey. Sacremento: California 
State Scholarship and Loan Commission, 1972. 

(383) 
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nine-month academic ^ear from . . . GI Bill." It was not possible to separate 
or positively identify this small number of respondents from the special anal- 
ysis. 

3. The Survey instrument collects anonymous, unverified st\xdent responses. 
As one would expect, some of the respondents expressed their displeasure at 
being asked to respond to yet another questionnaire by providing answers that 
demonstrated very creative impossibilities. The number of such responses was 
small, and the internal consistency of the majority of questionnaires appear 
to reflect honest efforts to answer the questions. Where external data were 
available for comparison^ the student responses grouped closely around the 
expected averages. 

THE QUESTIOflNAIRE 

The ourvey Instrument, known as the Student Resources Survey, contained a 
core of 64 common questions. Some segments added a few additional questions 
to obtain information unique to their needs. The first 10 questions collect 
basic descriptive information (sex, age, marital status, etc.); the next three 
general financial information (parental income, hours of employment, self- 
support); the next five information about college expenses; the next 28 infor- 
/..ation about the sources of financial support available during the school year 
(faridly, employment, personal savings, grants, loans, etc.); and the final 17 
questions gather data about a variety of additional demographic and financial 
c-nside rat ions (academic achievement, plans for persistence, living arrange- 
ments, etc.). A copy of the questionnaire is reproduced as Appendix A. 
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PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS; 

Questionnaires were received from students enrolled in 81 institutions of higher 
education in California. At the University of California, 9 campuses participat- 
ed; in the California State University and College System, II institutions; from 
the Independent Colleges and Universities, 41 participated; and from the communi- 
ty colleges, 20 instiiutions were included* A complete list of the participating 
institutions is reproduces as Appendix B, 

SAMPLING TECHNIQUES: 

It was intended that the questionnaires be distributed by the participating in- 
stitutions to the entire student body during mid-year registration. However, 
differences in acadeniic year calendar and registration procedures made this im- 
possible at some. The data collection methods varied and influenced the sample 
size for each segment. 

1. At the University of California all nine campuses participated. With the 
exception of the Los Angeles campus (which mailed questionnaires to all stu- 
dents), all of the campuses distributed questionnaires during the January reg- 
istration. Responses were received from approxiitiately 64 percent of the total 
enrollment. Comparison of the responses to independent information for the same 
period revealed that the Survey responses 'were within 2-4 percent of enrollment 
reports. In the opinion of the University, the data are representative of the 
University of California student population. 

2. Eleven campuses of the California State University and College System par- 
ticipated. At eight the questionnaire was included in the spring quarter reg- 
istration process, at two the questionnaire was distributed iii connection with 
f:l0w;ing registration activities, and at one a ten percent random sample mail 
survey was conducted. Responses were received from 18.4 percent of the 



o 
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total student body. It was determined that the questionnaire responses com- 
pared favorably with system-wide distributions available from other sources 
(within 2-5 percent in most instances). The CSUC found that the survey was 
fairly representative of the total student body and no evidence was found 
to indicate significant systematic bias. 

3. Forty-one institutions that are members of the Association of Independ- 
ent California Colleges and Universities participated. Most chose a sample 
size of between 25 and 50 percent of enrollment. A few distributed to every 
student. Either dxrect mail or classroom administration was used in most 
cases. The response rate represents 11.7 percent of the total enrollment in 
X.he AICCU member institutions. 

4. Twenty community colleges were selected as a representative sample of 
the 93 in California. The participating community colleges employed a wide 
variety of sampling approaches with the primary method a classroom distribu- 
tion to all students enrolled in selected classes or in classes meeting at 
selected times. 



RESPONSE RATE AND RETURNS: 

Completed questionnaires were received from 160,870 students, both graduate 
and undergraduate, enrolled in 81 institutions of post-secondary education. 

The distribution of responses was: 

Partic_ipating Nmnber of Percent of Enrollment 

Institutions Responses • Responding 

University of California 9 63,7^0 6k% 

California State University 

and Colleges U ^7,252 18 

Independent Colleges 

and Universities 41 12,182 12 

Community Colleges 20 37.696 5 

81 160,870 
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Within the total respondent group appz'oxinately 16 percent identified thenjelve: 

a.«5 veterans. The distribution of veteranj; wan: 

Ntimber of Responser. Porcent of Total 

from Veterans Ue;:pondentti 

University of California ^,b'^2 8.7% 

I'alifomia Jtate University 

and Colleger y,e'j2 20.8 

Independent Colleges and 

Universities 1,222 10.8 

Coimiunity Colleges ^,10U 2k. 1 

25,810 



DATA ANALYSIS; 

The completed questionnaires were keypunched and analy^.ed by a computer iiystem, 
QUli:iT, developed by the College Entrance Examination Board. In addition to 
providing basic frequency distributions, percentages, and means for the re- 
sponses to individual questions, the system provides for the internal gen- 
eration of information through the combination of responses to individual 
questions. For example, the special analysis produced for the veterans popula- 
tion was generated through the combination of responses to question 64 ("Are 
you a veteran of the U,.S. Armed Forces") and question 40 ("Are you receiving 
assistance under the GI Bill"). The original analysis was completed in the 
summer of 1972; the special veterans analysis in early June, 1973* Both analyses 
were r^de using the same compttter system- 
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OOMPAliAniLlTY OK TltK DATA 



The baj'ic rarople of 160,870 included in the California Student Uennurce llurvey 
va;} compared againrji. inde^iendunt ;:tati;'.ti»:al nn&ly:,<i:' available throuf'h thu 
educational institution:: repro-entiid . Whores crjmpariz.on data were available, 
the reaponue;'. given in the litudent ltii:;ouroe ourvey fell within two to five 



percent oT the expected. However, in oome in:!tan(jyr. mi directly comparablL' 
information was' available and the por,;;ib i ILty exi:'.t:'' that there may nt>t be a 



studentis who were not latere; ted in financial aid may not have cfompleted the 
queutinns dealing with reL;')urjf;:- and expense:;, thereby re^''tricting the range 
of data In the ::urvey. Althou^r.h there i:"- no evidence in the ]:'e;iult:; that 
would lead to the concluiiion that there wa:: a i;elective biar; In the r.omple, 
the absence of comparative data preclude;; a definitive statement. Iluch com- 
parative data ar. are available, in the opinion of the original research staff 
and representatives of the institution;; themselves, indiv.ate that the re::ults 
are r^ipr^^'^mtati ve of thr: total population uf utudenti; in poat -secondary 
education In t:alifornia and justify a high level of confidence in the infor- 
mat ion from thir group. 

Within the total sample of iitudenti: in poi'.t-secondary education in California, 
16 percent of the iitudents Identify themselvc:'- an veteran:;. A;: would be ex- 
pected, the ::ample of veterans differ:; from the general population on a num- 
ber «..f variables . U in fjlearl^ not comparable to tlie general population in 
California — which wa-^ expected and anticipated. 



In one particular aspect, both the total sample and the veteran:; sample in 



fe 



complete representation oj" the cotal population. For example, high income 
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:'aiii*ornia are not reprei;entative of the totality ol' pi5:;t-r-<3coi}dary education 
in the United :Jtat€u. Both reflect the i'act that nhu i)attern oi* Cdlirornia 
post-Keci'rKJary education i:: heavily in favor oC attwnrtanoo at /jublio in:;titu- 

Table 1 

Enrollment By Type of Control of In-jtltuilon 



iruit Ltut ional 
Control 


United :]tateL;-^ 
Fall, 1971 


ralU'ornia ^ 
Fall. 1970 


;;u;; Total i:U:; Veteran 
PoDulat LDti population 
r.prinR, 1V7;^ ^iprinR, 1972 










Public 
Lv;ite 


26 


10 


6 5 



A;; ■.■/illingham ha;: coimiented^," "The free acco;;:; higher im tituti.on;i in California 
arc aimo:;t exciurri voly the pubiir: community coliegttr , . , t-licy ac-iount for 80 
por::e:it of all firr.t-time (enrollment in the ;;tatti . . . tfuxiughout the statu 
60 C'irccnt of the population live:; within commutin^j: di.^canfe of a fi'ee-accei'J:. 
coilei^fj . . . Lhin figure, aa mutih a:; any other, llluLJCruto:; th-i rr-idically 
different '.ihape higher education. will tak« if it follovr th^ California mo<iol 
. . . t^alifornla is an important i^tate .bei:au!-.o it ir often rogardud nr. a pro- 
t:rei:i:iYe bellvrether for the future uhape of higher education in t ho re at of 
ihe r.:-.tior. . . It L:: natural, thei*efore, that both the t^.tal and veterant; 



♦> 

" I'ro.iectlop.L; of !:'.ducatif'nal :'itatiL:tic;s to 1980-81. Wa::hin^ton: National Centei' 
for Ivlucat Lonal LJtatictic:-., 1971- 

-' J)it»jst of i->lucatLor.aX :'>tatistlco . Washington: National Center for Mucational 
r.tritlaticfi, 1971. 

S(iiUni3l}airir...y/arren FreQ-accei;^; ffigher Education, PJow Vork: College Entrance 

Kxarni nation liourti, 1970. r"""' - 
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samples of the .'tudarX Resources :jurvey should reflect thia pattern of atten- 
dance at institutions. 

A related reason which may explain the heavy enrollment in public institutions 
in the Student Resources Survey veterans group is the tuition levels at the 
various institutions. This is particularly relevant to the veteran of the 
Vietnam Conflict, who unlike his World War II counterpart, does not receive a 
tuition allowance in addition to his subsistence. The State University and 
College and Community College syatema, with the lowest tuition, contributed 
most heavily to the veterans sample , The Independent Colleges and the Univer- 
sity, with the higher tuitions, contributed least to the sample. 

Table 2 

Response Rates and Average Tuition 
Spring. 12Z2 



T\'De of Institution 


Percent of 
Total Sample 


Percent of 
Veterans Sample 


Average Tuition 
and Fees 5 


Community Colleges 




35.2^ 


$ 1A4 


State College 
and U.niversity 


29. U 


38.1 


207 


University 


39.6 


21.5 


835 


Independent Colleges 


7.5 


5.1 


1,827 



The sample of data included in the California Student Resource Survey appears 
to be representative of the total post-secondary educational population in 



•'Studer.t reported data. While this may vary from the officially estimated 
averages, it does represent the students' perceptions of what they are being 
charged and are paying. 



that state. That the sample is biased in favor of otudentii attending lower-cost 
public Institutions is reflective of conditions in California, and ray not rep- 
resent the totality of post-aecondary education in the United IJtatei;. 

COMPARISON W^TH VKTEP-AI-ir. F0PULAT10Mr>; 

A comparison of the Student Resources Survey respondents an^i veterans is made 
difficult by the general lack of information in the Veteran:; Adiainistration 
• about the "eterans pcp'^iatim in general and the population in education in 

specific. The comparisons are even more difficult with conflicty other than 
the most recent, where Veteranr. Administration statistic:; are nearly all 
unpubllr.hed , informal, and inconsistent. 

Type of Institution; 

As indicated earlier, thf Student Resources Survey veterans population reflects 
the trend in the State of California toward attendance at the lower cost public 
institutions of post-secondary education. This trend, howevei-, has increased 
since World War II. It represents a general trend in post -secondary educa- 
tion in the nation tov/ard public institutions; 

Table 3 

hnrolLT.ent in Institutions of Higher Education 
V ni ted States . by Control of Institution^ 



Trrse of Control 




1958 


1221 


Public- 




t>8.U 


7^.3 


Private 


50.7 


M.6 


25.7 



gest of Kcjucatlonal Statistics . Washington: National Center for Kducational 
jtatiatlcD, 1971. 
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The enrollment of veterans ha:* appeared to coincMe with thlr: national tren-i 
toward public education. The veterani; in the Istudent Renourcew Survey af;cen- 
tuate this tendency, probably as a reCle^;tLon I'f the educational y.yMem and 
opportunltifci In the otate <>r (tallfnmia; 

Table i 

Veterans ICnrt>llment in Institution.'^ of Hif;her l'kjuJ.'itL<'.n 
i^elected PopulationL- 



Veteran;'. drouD in Tralnliii; 


Public Private 
Inrtltutbjn:; InL;titut lonv- 


■Jo rid War II 19i*S-/^9'^ 

Korean r.- nflict l^bl-b?^ 

Vi'itnafli C'nfliot 197 1-7 ^^"^ 

California otude-nt 

Resourc«i ourvey 1971-72° 


6:,' 3« 
79 21 

95 b 



Another reason i\ r the particularly high participation in public p'jst-:-':i»:ond~ 
ary eiunaition aiU'^ng the student, He:-;''Urcei; Survey population U\ the level of 
t.uiti n charged by the in^stituticnj , bfj previf.u:ily noted. 

k^je of V«it.eran:-: 

The a'/erage age oi' the Vietnam Conflict veteran is higher than that of the 

Korean conflict veterar., but lower than that of tho World War Tl veteran. 

The reported average age of the veteran in training poi^t -Vietnam is iiiniilar to 



'^ Hearir>^r> before the Subcommittee on Head.^ustirient « £^ducation, and Employments. 
Committee on Veterans Affairs j United Jtates Senate, on iJ.2l6l and related A 
billn, .March 1973- 

^.'itudent Kesc";:rces LJurvey. Sacremento: California State Scholartihip and Loan 
Commission, 1972. 
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that of the two previous; groups. Within the liturtenL H:e!;t>uri,:e;; .lurvuy v^tcr.-mi; 
population, the mean ago Ir. nearly coinpax-able to ttuit or the total poMt-Viebnajn 
veteran, but higher than the reportftd average i'or veter.iu:, in training at the 
same tiji». The d ir.tr ibut ion of age:; appeiir;: to be Generally rfrprojiontativo of 
the total Vietnam veteran p<ipnit*»tion , with ::lightly Xh\--r. ropreicntcjtion among 
the youngeiJt vctwran ami romewhat moi'e repreuentatiun of tht> oidof-t veteranrt. 

Aj^e of Veteran:;, :;elected Populatitm;; 



Veterans Ciroup 


Dnue i" 
30 


20-2U 


2J>-2? 


^0-3^ 


!4*i and 
Above 


III 














World War II 
Total Group, 
June, m?^ 
In-Training-'-^ 




27.7'/ 
^1.3 


yh2% 

35-3 


■ 17.7/' 
lU.U 


19. 
8.2 


29.1 
26.6 


Korean Conflict 
Total uroup 
December, 195^^ 


1.2 




37. H 




7.1 


26.6 


In-Trainln;^-'-^ 




21.9 


n3.7 


11.9 




26.9 


Vietnaun Conflict 
Total (Jroup^ 
December, 1V72 


.9 


30.6 




U.;J 


7.^ 


28.0 


In-Trainine-'-^ 


.3 


30./* 


UO.k 






:^6.6 


.jtu<ient He source -'-^ 
liurvey Veterans. 


3.;^ 


23.7 


k'i,0 


U.8 




28.8 



^ Data on Vietnam Kra Veteran:;. Wa:-^hington: Veteran;'. A'imini.",ti-ation, 1972. 

^^Unpubli^hed Veterans Administration ::tatiRtic:-., W)tile it i:; acknowledged 
that periodn of tiine are not comparable with other Jtatlntic.-;, the data 
presented here are the best available from the Veterans Adininistration. 

^^Speciai analyiii/. of the basic Student Resource.': Liurvey re:iponaes. A2X subse- 
references to Student iier.ource .Jurvey Veteram:" and "CKlifomia Veter^.s" 
are from thlu analyi^Ls. 
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Kate of At tendance; 

The veterans in th^ iitudent Rer.ourueii Purvey population are enrollerj at rates of 
training which appear to be comparable to th*j total vet«rijti:; population in 
training for the periixir 

Table 6 

tlate of TrainiTi>-:t />el>ietefl Population-j 



Veterans Croup 


i'ull-time 


Uuu Than V'ull-Tinie 






World War 11^ 
November, 1%7 


IV3 . a/- 


16.:!/. 


Korean Conflict^ 
November, 19% 


66.6 


33.^ 


Vietnam Con:'ilctl^' 
riovember, 1972 


70.1 


29. y 


.'itud*int }^er:ourj*?9 .iurvey 
-.spring, IvV^ 


68.7 


31.3 



Thf ;;tu(ient Hcsournes :iurvey veterant^ and Vietnam Conflict w-terans ao a total 
group are attending pO:;t-^;econaar/ institution.^: i'ull-tlme in r.maller per<cent- 
agej than did the World War IT ti^-'Up, but :;lir,htiy moro than did the veterans 
of the Korean Conrii':t. The difference:; betwoen the 'Miij and toi'il veterans 
group aro not iiignlf icant . 

D*"pend^nto? 

The .".tudent iiswourcer. ;iurvey veteran:i population includes a situiilcr percentage 



l^Unpubli::h^d Veterans Adinini;;tration iitatinticL'. 

^3 infonnatL on Bulletin DVB IB. ZL-IZ-^), Wa:3hington: Veteran;'. Adminir.tration, 

ly/U. Total college attendance adjuiited to remove oorreGpondence school 
participat ion. 
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^ f immaiTied veterans (being paid for no dependent) than loer. tht total Vietnam 
era group in trainir.tj; niore married veteranr^ without children (being paid for 
oi:e .lep«;n(ient ); and f ubctantiall^' more married veteranr« with ..'hllcir'jn (being 
paid for more than one dependent). 

Tal-lc 7 

Veterans* Depen-ients . Selected Populat 1 on.' 
In T raining 



Veterans Group 


Not. Paid For 
De pendente; 
(Single) 


Paid For 
Cfn*i Dependent 
(Married, No 


1 

Paid For 
More Than 
One Dependent 






Children) 


(Married, with 
Children) 


;Vorld War 11^^ 
November, 19^7 




23.7/ 


30,25? 


Korean Conflict^ 
November, 1956 


46.0 


17. 


36.5 


Vietnam Conflict^ 
November, 1972 


58.3 


17.2 


24,5 


otudent Resource Purvey 

;>prlng, 1972 
(Higher Education Only) 


45.1 


^2.? 


32,0 



In terms of dftwndeTits , the Student HofourG**^' -i'lrv^y vet^;ranr- 'are more like thel 
counterparts in the earlier two groups in training than tliey are XiKe the 
general popliiati.on of Vietnain ^ra veterans in training. 



■Data on Vietnam Era Veterans, Washington: Veterans Administration, 1972. 
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THE VETERAN IK CAUFORNIA iSnUCATION; A I1E3CRIPTI0N 



Ar. xouii be expected, the veteran:] population it> pretiominantly mle* In the 
California veterans nample, B'KU pep«ent .jf the re.;pondtsntc inalciite-I they 
were male; 10.6 percent female, Thi:= o /mpHre<i vdth bi.O percent male and 
i^l.O percent fteinale in the total Calif m la uantplc, 'i'he nuafctjr of women who 
ies-:ribed themselves as veteransi ia significantly higher than the total num- 
ber »f wt.TJwn j.n tf»r nailonal veterans populati 'O, a finding that may be par- 
tially explained the ;mall number .'-f widoWi: and r-rphariC who are included 
In the sampi'j. ■. :.:,hin :.he veter>ny r^ample, the large.- 1 percentage of women 
ar^ enrollei in th^ Ir,dependent College^ ind Universities, where IkU per- 
cer.t of veterans described themselves as women. 



The veterans population is significantly older thin\ tKe general pcpulatlon 
of students in education in California and <^lder than the total population 
in education in the United States. The mean age of all students In Ca lilVmia 
responding tt- the survey wan 2U»X :-'sarr»; the veteran;; mean age v«j.>..; 28.8 years. 
The following table con;paref. the veterans popuiiition % years of age and under 
with the total population of students in post-secondary education in the United 
States and in the total California Purvey population: 



AGE; 



-4 
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Table 8 

College Students fey Age. Jij Years and Under 
Selected Groups 





U. ^. Cr.de rtrraduate 




Veteranii 




College Knrolln^nt 
October. i'^-ilT^ 


iDrir^r 1Q72 


Group 
Jprjng, 1972 


19 ar..1 Under 




21. t.^ 




20 - 21 


26.1 


29.2 


6.3 


22 - 2U 


U.8 


22,. 5 


21.7 


25 - 3U 


13.5 


2i,.8 


68.2 



The following chart shows the percentage distribution of all veterans in the 



California Student Resource Survey by age: 
50i 



40 



30- 



UJ 
A. 



20 



430 



i4B 



10 



3£ 



5.4 

230rZ\ 22-24 25^^ 30-M 
ARr OF VETERANS POPULATION 



a2 



35-40 



7.1 



4fa 
ovtr 



33 Underfgraduate Enrolljnent in Two-Year and Four-Year Colleges. October, 1971 
Washington: Bureau of the Census, 1972. 
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MARITAL STATUS hND PKPENDENT3: 

Veter=^r.3 -ire niu;h more likely/ to be married than are students in general or 
sti;-i*:-r.» . U. r:-li:'ornia. The Bureau of the Cenfius reportii that only 20.3 per- 
cent . f tr>j t tal undergraduate enrollTient is mfirr'.ed with spour.e present -^^j 
the Vviai i*3lircr:;ia population includep- 2^,U percent of students married with 
sp utfe prerent; while the California veterans population includes 5^.9 percent 
cf raudonti} nar'ried with spcuse present « 

Table 9 
Marital Status 
Cali fornia Veterans Population 
Springy 1^72 _ 

Never Married 37. 3?^ 

Married 5i*.9 

Separated 2.0 

Div irced .'-.5 

Widowed -.5 

ether .8 

For those veterans whiT have children dependent on them, Ul,9 percent report 
one child, j^.^ percent tw^ children, percent thre*^' children, 6.8 percent 

four children, and 2.3 percent five or more children. The mean number of 
children U 1.9. 

ETH?JIC BACKGROUl^D;. 



In the California veterans population, 71.1 percent of the respondent?; indi- 
cat'jd that they described themselves as Caucasian or White, as compared with 
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71.3 percent of the total California population who described themselves as 

such. Among the non-White population a somewhat higher percentage of veterans 

described themselves as Black (African-American, NegroJ and Chicane (Mexican* 

American); a somewhat smaller percentage described themselves as Oriental 

(Asian-Arerican) than in the total California population. 

Table 10 
Ethnic Background 
California Total and Veterans Populations 
Spring t 1972 



How Do You Describe Yourself 


Total California Population 


Veterans 


American Indian/Native 
American 






Black/A frican-American/Negro 


5.0 


7,0 


Caucasian/^^lte 


71.3 


71.1 


Chlcano/Mexican-American 


5.7 


8.7 


Or ie n t a 1/A s Ian -AjTie r i can 


7.4 


4.0 


Other Spanish-speaking 
Ame rican 


1.3 


1.4 


Other 


6.1 


4,0 



Because of the specific comparability of percentage of Caucasian/White in the 
total California and veteran population, and the potential difficulties in 
distinguishing between membership in specific ethnic minority groups, the sub- 
sequent analyses in this report which have ethnic group membership as a vard.a- 
ble will be confined to White and Non-White. 

FAMILY ITJCONE BACKGROUND i 

The median income in 1971 for the parents of veterans in the California study 
was somewhat lower than that for the total California group, falling between 



21-103 O - 7J - 28 
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$9,CX)0 and $11,999 as compared with a median for the total group of between 
$12,000 and $U,999. In the total sample, 19.1 percent of the students came 
from families with incomes of less than $6,000 per yearj in the veterans group 
27.3 percent of the respondents indicated that their family income was below 
$6,000. The total group inrluded 12.6 percent of students from families with 
annual incomes of over $25,000, while the veterans group included only 7.6 
percent of families above that level. 

l.'ithin the veterans group there was a marked difference between the White and 
Non-White veteran family income background. The White veteran came from a 
family with a mean income of $12,062. The Non-White veteran's family had a 
mean income of $9,066i Only 22,5 percent of the White veterans reported coming 
from families with incomes of less than $6,000 ; 37.8 percent of the Non-White 
veteran's families were below that level. ^.Vhile 9.1 percent of the White veterans 
came from fa-ivilies with incomes over $25,000, U»3 percent of the Non-White 
veteran's parents had ouch incomes. The following table compares the parental 
income of the total California student population, the total California veteran 
population* and the White-Non^White veteran qroups. 



o 
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Table U 
I97I Income of Parents 
Selected Populations in California 



Parental Income 


Total 
Sample 


Total 
Vete rans 


White 
Ve te rans 


NoTj-White 
Vete rans 


■ i<i«:c than "ft 7 nnn 






10 1 8% 


21.0^ 


$ 3,000 to $ 5,999 


9.6 


i;3.3 


11.7 


16.8 


$ 6,000 to $ ?,W 


7.3 


9.1 


8.6 


10.4 


$ 7,500 to $ 3,999 


7.4 


9.7 


9.2 


10.9 


$ 9,000 to $11,999 


15.2 


16.9 


17.7 


15.0 


$12,000 to $U,999 


li..3 


13.3 


U.6 


10.3 


$15,000 to $17,999 


9.6 


7.0 


8.0 


4.8 


$1Q,000 to $20,999 


7.9 


5.2 


5.7 


4.0 


$21,000 to $2i*,999 


6.6 


3.8 




2.4 


$25,000 and above 


12.6 


7.6 


9.1 


4.3 



It appears that the veteran comes from a lower economic sector than does the 
general college student, and that the Non-White veteran comes from a family 
economic background that is even lower thaii that tj-pical of the total group, 

CLASS YEM?X \ 

The veteran in education in California is more likely to be in the upper- 
division (college junior or higher) than is the typical student in the Cali- 
fornia Survey or the typical student in the United States, A total of 62.7 
percent of the California veterans reported that they had completed at least 
twD years of college; 58.9-percent of the total California group had completed 
V*© years, and only 46.5 percent of the total US undergraduate population 
were enrolled at the senior level. 
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Table 12 
College Class Level 
Selected Populations 



Class Level 


U.S. Underf^raduate 
Enrollment 
October, 1971^^^ 


California Population 
Total 
SprinR. 1972 


Veterans 


First Year 


30.2^ 


21,5% 


17.2$ 


Second Year 


23.5 


19.6 


20.1 


Third Year 


17.2 


18.9 


20.5 


Fourth Year 




16.6 


18.2 


Fifth or Higher 




20.4 


22.5 


Other 




3.0 


1.4 



CURRICULUM; 



The California veteran is most likely to be registered in a program of Busi- 
ness Administration (19.7 percent) or Humanities and Social Sciences (24.5 
percent). Agriculture (3.1 percent), Health Professions (3.5 percent) and 
Nursing (1.2 percent) have the smallest enrollments. 

Table 13 
Type of Educational Program 
California Veterans 

Type of ProRraat 



Agricultural Sciences 3.1^ 

Business Administration 19.7 

Hujtianities or Social Sciences 24.5 

Physical and Life Sciences, Mathematics 10.9 

Engineering, Architecture 10.1 

Education 6.7 

Nursing 1.2 

Health Professions 3-5 

Law 6.5 

Undeclared Major or Other 13,8 



^'^Social and Economic Statistics of Students^ October, 1971. Wiishington: Bureau 
of the Census, 1972. 
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THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE; THE VETERAN'S EXPENSE BUDGET 

On the Student Resources Survey data collection instrument, the veterans were 
asked to indicate the amounts that they spent during the nine-month 1971-72 
academic year (roughly September, 1971 to June, 1972) for tuition and fees; 
books, supplies, and course rr^terlalsj room and board; transportation; and 
clothing, recreation, and incidental expenses. Because the amount paid for 
tuition and fees are fixed by Institutional policy, in most cases are not 
dependent upon the personal characteristics of the student, and vary wide- 
ly among the institutions participating in the Survey, they have been eliini- 
nated from these comparisons in order to more accurately reflect those items 
of educationally related expense which are under the control of the veteran 
and can vary according to the choicer? he makes. 

Books, supplies, and course materials: 

There seems to be little variation in the amount paid by the veteran for the 
books and other materials he needs to purchase. The mean expenditure of all 
veterans in the sample for these items was $162.30, with slightly higher means 
for students attending private institutions and the University. Seventy-»seven 
percent of all veterans reported spending less than $200, while only 4.7 per- 
cent reported spending more than $hOO, 



Table 1^ 

Veterans Expenditures for B ooks , Supplies, and C ourse Materials 
19? 1-7^ Academic Year 



Uss than $200 77-7^ 

$201 to $400 17.6 

$/+01 to $600 2.9 

$601 and above 1.8 
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In the subsequent analyses, the mean expense of all veterans for books, supplies, 
and course ir4aterlals of $162 will be used. 

Room and boai*d: 

The moan expense of room and board for the nine-month academic year reported by 
all veterans was $1,^*89^ The white veteran reported expenses that averaged more 
than the nsean ($ls572) and the non-vhite veteran averaged considerably less 
\ than the raean ($1,262K Single veterans reported an average expenditure of 
$1,068, married veterans without children an average of $1,686, and married 
veterans with childi^n an average of $1,982* 

Table 15 

Veterans E^cpenditures for Room and Board 
1971-72 Academic Year 



Expenditure 


All 
Veterans 


White 


Non-White 


Sin^sle 


Married 
QO 

Child 


Married 
with 
Children 


Less than $ 200 


10.6:? 


B,^% 


17. 0,^ 




9.1^ 


9,3^ 


$ 201 to $ i^OO 


5.6 


4.6 


8.3 


5.5 


6,0 


5,5 


$ 401 to $ 600 


5.2 


4.7 


6.4 


8.2 


2,6 


2,8 


$ 601 to $1,000 




04.6 


14.9 


22,9 


9.3 


6.4 


$1,000 to $1,500 


22.0 


22.9 


19.3 


29.6 


18.7 


13,0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


16.4 


16.9 


15.1 


13.1 


20,6 


16,7 


12,001 to $2,500 


9.3 


10.2 


7.0 


4.8 


13.3 


L2,0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


3.4 


9.1 


6.4 


2.1 


11.9 


15.5 


$3,000 and above 


7.9 


8.7 


5.7 


1.2 


8,6 


18,7 



Clothing, recrv ".tiont and incidentals; 

Another major variable item in the veteran's budget is the amount that is 
spent on "miscellaneous" items (none -the -less necessary for maintenance, sur- 
vival, and attendance at college). In the Student Resources Survey these were 
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grouped together under the heading "Clothing, recreation, and incidental:?. 
The average expenditure for the nine-month academic year for these items re- 
ported by the veterans in the Survey was $503. White veterans reported 
slightly smaller average expenditures of $498, while non-vhite veterans had a 
somewhat higher average of $51?. Single veterans reported a low average ex- 
penditure of $403, while married veterans (including both those with and with- 
out children) considerably' above the average with a mean expenditure of $569- 

Table l6 

Veterans £;(penditures for Clothing, Recreation > and Incidentals 
1971-72 Academic Year 



Expenditure 


All Veterans 


White 


Koa-lVhite 


Single 


Married 


Uss than $ 200 




3/*.5^ 


36.0^ 


38.8iS 


32.O5S 


$ 201 to $ 400 


24.8 


25.4 


23.3 


27.0 


23.4 


S 401 to $ 600 


16.9 


17.0 


16.6 


.7.6 


16.4 


$ 601 to $1,000 


120 


12.1 


12.7 


10.2 


13.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


5.0 


5.2 


4.6 


3.4 


6.2 


$1,501 and above 


6.2 


5.9 


6.9 


3.0 


8.0 



Transportation: 

The average expense reported by the veterans for transportation was $346. 
oeventy percent cf the veterans reported total nine -month expenditures for 
transportation of less than $400, while only 5.3 percent reported spending 
more than $1,000. 

Table 17 

Vete rans Expenditures for Transportation 
■ 1971-72 Academic Year 



Less than $ 200 44. 5^ 

$ 201 to $ 400 25.6 

$ 401 to $ 500 14. 8 

$ 501 to $1,000 9.8 

$1,001 and above $.3 
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Total Mine^Month Academic Year Budget: 

rtS previously indicated, the nine-nionth academic year budget was calculated ex- 
cluding the afliount reportedly paid for tuition and fees in an attempt to rep- 
resent only those expenses which were under "i-Jne control of the veteran and to 
remove any bias caused by the type of institution that the veteran elected to 
attend. The nn*an expenditure for the total group of veterans for nine-months 
was $2,500. The budgets were distributed as follows: 

Table 18 

Veterans Total Mine -Month Budget 
1971-72 Academic Year 



Le:;s than $ 200 


2.6% 


$ 201 to $ 400 


7.8 


$ AOl to $ 600 


6.7 


$ 601 to $1,000 


7.3 


$1,001 to $1,500 


8.4 


$1,501 to $S,uOO 


9.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


11.4 


$2,501 to $3,000 


10.9 


$3,001 to $3,500 


8.7 


$3,501 to $i*,000 


7.3 


$4,001 to $4,500 


5.3 


|4,501 to $5,000 


4.0 


$5,001 to $6,000 


4.9 


$6,001 and above 


4,9 



Differential budgets were calculated for sub-groups of the veterans population. 
Since the amounts reportedly spent for books, supplies, and course materials 
and transportation appeared not to vary greatly from group to group, constant 
amount:^ of $162 for books and supplies and $346 for transportation were included. 
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Table 19 

Veterans total Nine-Month Budget 
^^OaslSi Populations 
1971^72 Academic Year 



Mean Expenditure 


Total 
Veterans 


White Ncn-Whlte 


Married Married 
no with 
Slni?le Child Children 










Books, supplies, and 
course materials 

Koom and board 

Clothing, recreation 
and incidentals 

Transportation 


$ 162 
1,489 

503 
346 


$ 162 $ 162 
1,572 1,262 

498 517 
346 346 


$ 162 $ 162 $ 162 
1,068 1,686 1,982 

403 569 569 
346 346 346 


TOTAL 


$2,500 


$2,578 $2,287 


$1,979 $2,763 $3,059 
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DEPENDENCE. INDEPENDENCE* AND PARENTAL SUPPORT 

It is generally assumed that the veteran is by definition independent of sup- 
port from his parents or gxiardians, and any support from this source is gen- 
erally discounted or ignored. The student Resource Survey asks a number of 
questions relative to independence and dependence on parents, and some of the 
responses received from the veterans indicate that parental support is not 
non-existant. The veterans were asked if they were claijned by their parents 
as dependent for federal income tax purposes, and for the 1971 tax year 10.9 
percent had been claimed. For the 1972 tax year 7<8 percent had been claimed 
as dependent. When asked if they (and their spouses if applicable) contribu- 
ted to their own support, an even larger percentage indicated that they did 
not consider themselves to be self-supporting: 

Table 20 
Self-Reported Dependency Status 
California Vete rans 
1971-72 Academic Year 

Do You (and Spouse if Applicable) 
Contribute to Your Own Support? 

No 8.05K 

Yes, but parents provide 

most of my support 9.3 
Yes, I am primarily 

self-supporting 82.6 

The veterans were asked how much support they actually received from their 
parents or guardians during the 1971-72 academic year. Of the total group, 
76.6 percent reported that they had received no assistance, and 90*U percent 
reported that they had received less than $600. Although the mean amount of 
support received from parents or guardians for the total group was only $196, 
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the average for thout: who reported that they did receive a contribution wa:5 $838. 

Table 21 
Reported Parental oupport 
California Veterans 
1'97 1-7»^ Apademc Year 



Ajnount of Parental ^Support 


Total 


.3ingle 


Married 


None 






90.0;?; 


$ 1 to $ 200 


8.3 


14.1 


3.8 


$201 to $ 400 


3.2 


6.4 


1.2 


$401 to $ 600 


2.4 


4.4 


.3 


$601 to $1,000 


3.0 


5.5 


1.1 


Over >U,000 


6.4 


1j0.8 


3.0 


Mean 


$196 


$3ii5 


$ 96 


Mean, excluding those 
receiving no support 


838 


787 


936 


Percent of veterans 

receiving parental support 


23.43C 


42.2^ 


lO.OjC 



The most conroonly accepted standard for independence ic that developed by the 
Congress and the Office oC Education in connection with the newly established 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. To be classified as self-support- 
ing for that program, the student must not have been claimed an an income ta:x 
dependent for the current and preceding tax year, and must not have received 
more than $600 in ouppcjrt from parents or legal guardians during the preceding 
academic year. According to this definition, 34.1 percent of the veterans in 
the California :^mple would be considered dependent on their parents: 
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Table 22 
B.E,0,0, Dependency status 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



undergraduate Dependent 
Living at Home 



12.6?: 



Undergraduate Dependent 
Living AWay from Home 



17.U 



1 



Graduate Dependent 



Undergraduate Self -Supporting 



50.5 



Graduate Gelf-Supporting 



15.3 



Since a significant number of veterans might be considered to be dependent 
on their parents for the purpose of assessing their elif^ibility for aid from 
other federally funded programs, some consideration should be given to the 
amount of support that they might be expected to receive from parents. The 
Student Resource Survey calculate two m^aaurecl of expected parer^tal contribu- 
tion. The first approximates the national standards of the oils go Scholar- 
ship Service, an association of more than 1,200 college!: and univerijities 
which analyzes the need for financial assistance. The second approximates 
the contributions that would be expected under the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program of the federal government* Naturally, both of these measures of 
potential parental support produce amounts greatly in excei.-s of that reported 
as actually received by the veteranr.. 



A 
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Table 23 
Potential Parental Ccntrlbution 
Toward Kducatlonal l-jcpense:"; 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Ac&demlc Year 



Computed Parental Contribution 




B.R.O.G. oyjtem 






None 


20.7/ 


10. 85^ 


^ 1 to $ 200 


2.1 


1.9 


$ 201 to $ UOO 


2.6 


9.7 


$ LOl to $ 600 


7.9 


5.0 


$ 601 to $1,000 


8.1 


11.5 


$1,001 to $1,500 


16.2 


9.0 


$1,^»01 to $2,000 


3.6 


8.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


9.0 


12.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2. A 


6.5 


O-zer $3,000 


21. 


2U.9 


Mean 


$1,396 


$1,732 
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Moot colleges and univerditie;: expect that .-.tu'lentf; vdll provide come portion 
of their expenses from their own efforts indepencjent of what thfjir parents or 
the inrtitutlon can provide. Thin is generally referred to an "i;elf-help," 
and Includen contributions from personal r'avingu anJ a;;;;et:;, part-time work 
during the academic year anfi vacation periodi;, rjid, for married students, the 
contribution that their spout;e makes towani living expcnnes. Generally, the 
older the litudent is, the larger amount the college e^qpecta will be provided 
through self-help. ::ince the veteran:; group is significantly older than the 
typical student group, thi:; i50urce of support nhould be particularly ijiiportant 
to them. 

Veterfl"« in the California sample reported that they worked an average of 
ZQ.'i hours per week in part-tijne joba during the school year, and 15. 4 percent 
of those who 'ri&ve employed indicated that they worked 31 hours or more per week. 
Kamlngs from t«rm-time employment werf- a :;ubstantial soxirr'w of support. For 
those veterans who worked during the acatJemi'; year, the mean Income was iDl,695. 
Only 26.3 percent of those who worked j.nrlicated th'it they earned leas than 
$600 during the nine-month academic ytjar, whilti 21.5 percent of the employed 
indicated that they earned more than ltJ,000. 

lijnployuient during the summer vacation ijifai; al:jo a major source of ::upport. 
38.0 percent of the veterans reported that they worked during the aummer vaca- 
tion, and earned an average of $1,6:^0. Of tho:;e who worked, 27.1 percent re- 
ported that they earned ler^s than t'600 during the iiummtjr, while 18.3 percent 
indicated earningc during the sujrsMjr of more than $3>000. 
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V/hen aummer and tfjrm-timti employment are combined, tho contribution that thoy 
make toward educational expen:Jea it; even great*ir. More than hall' percent) 
of the veterans reported that they vforked at some ti;ne during the year, and their 
earnings were reported as $2,i*86. '>nly 17. 1 percent of the veterans earned less 
than $600 during the entire year, whilo ',ii>,7 pcrcint repoi'tcd earnings in ex- 
cess of $3,000 for the year. 

Table 

Veterant; bimployTtient^ Term^Time and ; Summer 
I'allfpmla Veto ran-.: 
V/?l'72 Academic Ye^jr 



Iflarninr.n 


Term-Time 


oummer 


Total 


Z 1 to $ 200 








$ 201 to $ Z*00 


fi.y 


9.'; 




% 401 to % 600 


9.1 


y.« 


GM 


$ t?01 10 $1,000 


U.6 


11). ;i 


11. ;d 


.ri,001 to 


11.2 


11.6 


y.3 


.r-i.'^oi to $2»ooo 






8.9 


ZZ.OOl to :t2,:;0a 




4.7 


7.1 


^2,'>G1 to $3,000 


11.6 


13.7 


10.6 


ifOjOOl and above 




ia.3 


3i..7 


M'?an Ka minima 


1^1,675 


:r.l,620 




rerc:*jnt of Veteran;; 
K'i porting Karnlngr> 




i7.i:r 





Anoth'^r source towards which ^.ho uollege:-, lypuially look in meai'urinp, thK' need 
ol* 3 utud^nt i:: the amount that ho can contribute from ;:avinc.; frrim pa..t employ- 
i:;%nt. oince the veteran har. had opportunity to acquire ;joitjo navingi! whil<? 
in the servic*;, it i:; reasonable to expect ttiat he might contribute ;jigni f leant ly 
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from this source. In the California ourvey, 30.6 percent of the veteran:; re- 
ported that they had used savings afi a meanu of financing their eduratLon» in 
an average amount of $898. 

Table 23 

Voteranr. Contribution I'rom ^javln/;:; 
California Veterans 
197 W2 Academic Year 



$ 1 to $ 200 28.8';?: 

$ 201 to $ UOO 15.3 

$ 401 to $ 600 * 11.9 

$ 601 to $1,000 2U.2 

$1,001 to $1,500 9.2 

$1,501 to $2,000 5.0 

$2,001 to $2»50O 3.1 

$2,501 and above 12.6 

Mean Contribution from S&vingu $898 
Percent of veterans using 

savings for educational expense^ 'jO.6'/ 



A large percentage of the veterans are married and it is reasonable to expect 
that they will have contributions from th«lr spouses toward the cost of 
ftducation and maintenance. Of the California veterans, Z1,U percent reported 
that they did have a contribution from their spouse, with an average for those 
reporting income fro/n this source of $2,2az*. Of the veterans whose spouse's 
worked, 41.7 percent reported contributions in excess of $3,000. 
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Table 26 

Veterans Contributlorm from ^jpout^e 
California Vete rans 
1971-72 Academic Year 

$ 1 to $ 200 9.0^ 

$ 201 to $ UOQ 5.2 

$ LOl to $ 600 Z,.2 

$ 601 to $1,000 7.7 

$1,001 to $1,500 5.5 

$1,501 to $2,000 5.9 

$2,001 to $2,500 5.2 

$2,501 to $3,000 15,6 

$3,001 and above Z*1.7 

Mean Contribution from 3pouse $2,28/* 
Percent of veterans reporting 

contribution from spouse 21»U% 



i 
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PARTICIPATI(»j IN OTHER FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAM 

In addition to the benefits provided direction' by the federal government to 
the veteran through the GI Bill, there are other forms of federally funded 
financial assistance for college students in which the veterans may partici- 
pate. While none of the other pr-ograms have specific preferences for veterans, 
there is nothing to deny them eligibility if they meet the standards and reg- 
ulations of those programs. The major federaUy-funded aid programs in which 
the veteran could have participated during the 1971-72 academic year wei^e: 
Educational Opportunity Grants (any undergraduate) 

Health Professions Grants (students in medicine, nursing, and other 
health relflted curricula) 

Law Enforcement Grants (students in police science and other law 
enforcement related curricula 

National Defense Student Loans (any student) 

Health Professions Loans 

Law Enforcement Loans 

Federally Insured Student Loans (any student, granted through state 
agencies or commercial lending institutions) 

College Work-Study Employment 

The Student Resource Survey inquires specifically about student participation 

in these particular programs. 

GRANTS 

For some veterans, the other federally-funded grant programs provide a sub- 
stantial amount of support, although the number of veterans receiving these 
grants is relatively small. Of those veterans receiving Educational 
Opportunity Grants, the average award was $538. Only l.U percent of the 
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veterans, however^ rcporLed recctviriK any support from the I'kJufjatiotial Oppor- 
tunity Orant Program. ^Irant:'. from the Health Pro ]'«:;!; ion:: program:; were .'in 
even larger st^urce of siipport, with the averag»i awani to veteran:: receiving 
rund'j from thir. !:ource at $613- l>nly ^-4 percient of the veteran:: reporte(t re- 
ceiving aid from the Health Profes:.:,ion:-. grant program, slightly f«wer veteran::, 
2.1 percent, reported grant:-- from the Iaw F.nfnrcenient l^ducation Program, with 
the average grant to these rur.ipient:> of $M5. 

Table 27 

Veterans Participation in Other Federally-Funded Urant?: 
California Veteranf^ 
1971-72 Academic ypar 



Amoimt of Grant 


Health 

Profe:;:;iona L.K.E.P.. 
li.O.G. 3rant Grant 


$ 1 to $ 200 
$ 201 to :D Z*00 
$ 2*01 to $ 600 ■ 
$ 601 to $1,000 
.t.i,001 to $1,500 
$1,500 and above 


51.8'/ 50. V/ 
35.5'^; i*.2 16.9 
28.1 C^.U 1^-2 
36.3 6.6 7.9 
-18 15.6 6.1 
15.3 ■ '6.5 


Mean Gpant Amount 

Percent of Veterann 
Receiving Grant 


$538 :r.6l3 $^15 
2.U% '^'^ 



The relatively r.mall participfttion by veterans in these other federally-funded 
.'.rant programs may he flue to the regulations which require that the grantu go 

( 

1^1 n J 77 1-7 2, the ;:Luafcutory maximum R.O.G. was $1,000. 
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only to students "who would othorwijie be unablff to atterul." oince the veteran 
has resource:; available lo him through the Gl Bill the «:olleger, may believe 
that he could otherwise attend an<i thererDn.; re;w;rvo the limited amount.-i of 
grant funds they have available to utudent:; who *io not have any :iignLfi^:rmt 
amount of resources^ of their own. 



The federally-funded loan program:; play a larger part In meetinp, the educational 
conts of the veteran, but particij)ation in tlwr.e program:: i;; :;tLll ;'>m.'iil. Luans 
under the National Itefensje litudunt bjan Frii|;nuij, the liirgest and moyt generally 
available of the colli5ge-bar:ed loan prugr;un:'., wyiT; r. ran tod tc ^./') j>;rc»:nt of 
the rep()rting veteran;-. The average amount to tho:-.(- whu rocf.M.V(;d loan;; war. 
$617, Loans under the Health Progeii:'.ion!'. program,: went to unly 1.:.' percent of 
the veterans, although the average loan amount war: *:f)n:iidf;ral»Jy hlghur, $1,667. 
Law Knforcement Wucation program loan:-, went to l.V percent of t\i's veteran.;, 
v;ith the average amount $Z*Z*V. 

Among the federally-rponaored loanr., the nun-college ba:'.eil Federally Injured 
.'itudent Ijoan wa:; the most frequent wourco of :;uppurt for the r(}jv»rtLn^^ voteranrj. 
Nearly 11 percent of the veteram; reported that they had i*eiiolvo(i ajir.j :-.tance from 
thi:; :iOurce, witn an average amount of $981 buinr; r<fport«d. It :wioul<I b*) not<:d 
that th<j needr. te-.it for the Fcdo rally ln.:uretl Jtudenl hum v.. ic.--i- rigorou;; 
than thor.e requiro<I for the collego-bar.cd program:!, an<i that the lo:in:'. are 
granted by private landing agencLcj; :;uch nr. bank::, saving:*, ami loan a:s:Jooia- 
tion:;, and credit unions. This may account for the L'lrgur veteran participa- 
tion in thi-' program. 
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Table 28 

Veterans Participation in Other Federally-Funded Loan:; 
Caliromia Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 







Hen it h 
Prol'e:;i;ion'.; 




Federally 
ln:'.ured 


Amount of loan 


N . D. .». L. 


Loan 


Loan 












$ 1 Lo $ 200 


IH.W- 


6.}/' 






$ 201 to $ 400 


U.7 


2.8 


14.9 


4.2 


$ UOl to .|. 600 


16.1 




10.8 


8.6 


$ 601 to $1,000 




U.4 




35.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


lt>.0 


9.4 


4.9 


31.7 


.T.l,i.01 to $2,000 








6.7 


$2,001 to :t2,W 




13.8 




1.6 


$2,5>01 and above 




19.1) 




2.8 


Mean Loan Amount 


$617 


■ $1,667 


$449 




Purcent of Veteran:; 
deceiving Loan 


^.6% 


1.2% 




10.1% 



KMP^Y»ni 

The federally-funded Collfjf^c Work-.ltudy l'r.(jram pn)vi.deii an upporttinity for 
studoiitr, to have 'jdunati of.&lly relatt ' ♦implo,vui«'nt on the campuy or in non- 
profit agencies In the comniionity. The ins\.itution provi'le:; a:j:il:;tHMce in lo- 
cating the jobf. and referring qualified applU.Mitn to tnem. I'jnpLjyment under 
thit: program was reported by 6.4 percent of the vetorano, with an average in- 
come of $980 for the academic year from CWUP .lobs. 



•'^Include:: all amounts above $1,1j01. 
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Participation Veteran?; in Vol\*i^!i IVork-: :t.Ufiy I'jiiplnym&nt 
Cali I'urnla Veterani -. 



$ 1 to $ 200 2h.^;' 

$ 201 to $ 400 / 10.0 

$ tOl to $ 600 • 12.7 

$ 601 to $1,000 ' 16. (. 

$1,001 to $i,^00 10.1 
$l.f.01 to $2,000 7.3 
$2,001 to $2,:;00 

$2,r.oi tv. $3,000 

$•^,001 and ab..ye 7.0 

Mean CW^iF' Income ;|\V80 

Percent of Veterans 
Receiving CWl'P Inconio 
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PARTICIPATION Xj^ INSTITUTIONAL AND STATE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS ' 

Another important resource typically available to college students comes from 
the financial aid programs sponsored by the institution itself and by state 
governiiBnt. Institutional assistance typically conies in the form of scholar- 
ships and grants, non-resident tuition waivers, assistantshipi and research 
grants, and loans. Of the veterans included in the California survey, 4.4 
percent reported receiving scholarships from the institution, with a mean 
^ amount for those receiving scholarships of $989. At the private institutions, 

where tuition charges make costs the highest, nearly 6 percent of the veterans 
reported receiving grants from the institution, although the mean amount 
granted was slightly smaller, $95^. While 65.7 percent of the veterans receiving 
scholarships or grants from their institution reported amounts of les« than 
$600, 10.9 percent reported grants in excess of $2,000. 

The average amount reportedly received from ^ssistantships and research grants 
(generally given only to graduate students) was considerably higher. The 
veterans who received such aid reported an average a:uuunt of $1,622, with 4.5 
percent reporting assistance from this source. As would be expected, the 
largest group receiving these awards attended the University, where 12.8 per* 
cent of the veterans reportedly received assistantships, with an average 
amount of $2,134 for those receiving such aid. At the conmunity colleges and 
state universities (predominantly undergraduate) this form of assistance was 
not significant. 

^ .Non-resident tuition waivers were reported by 2.4 percent of the veterans, 

with an average amount for those granted waivers of $488. The waivers were 
^ 'Imarily small amounts, with 72.6 percent of the veterans reporting cr.ount3 
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less than $600. 

Table 30 

Veterans Participation in Institutional 
Grant and Waiver Programs 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



Amount of Grant 


Scholarships 
and Grants 


Assistantships 
and 

Research Grants 


Non-Resident 
Fee Waivers 






$ 1 to $ 200 


32.45K 




U2.U% 


$ 201 to $ 400 


18.3 


9.7 


18.6 


$ 4C1 to $ 600 


15.0 


5.9 


11.6 


$ 601 to $1,000 


11.1 


8.3 


10.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


7.0 


6.8 


8.5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


5.3 


6.8 


7.9 


$2,000 and above 


10.9 


w*.i 




Mean Grant Amount 


$989 


$1,622 


$488 


Percent of Veterans 
Reporting Grants 




k.5% 


2.45K 



Loans are another form of assistance frequent j^y joade availabls by colleges and 
universities from non-federal sources to assist students in financing their 
educations. These did not, however, play a major role in the financing of the 
veterans educations. Only 2.5 percent of the veterans reported receiving 
long-term loans from their Institutions, with the average amount for those re- 
ceiving such aid of $390. The amount of loans was generally small* with 
62.5 percent of the veterans receiving loans reporting amounts of less than 
$600. Only 4.w percent of the loan receipients reported amounts in exces" r^t 
$1,500 for the academic y»5ar. 
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Table 31 

Veterans Participation in Institutional Loans 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



$ 1 to $ 200 Ll.&J^ 

$ 201 to $ LOO 28.7 

$ Z^Ol to $ 600 12.0 

$ 601 to $1,000 8.7 

$1,001 to $1,500 4.3 

$1,501 and above 4.6 

Mean Loan $390 
Percent of Veterans 

Reporting Institutional Loans 2.55C 



The State of California provides several programs of financial assistance to 
college students. The Competitive Scholarship Program provides for grants up 
to the amount of tuition for entering freshmen (renewable for four years), the 
College Opportunity Grant Program provides for tuition and room and board 
grants up to $1,000 to minority students attending primarily the community col- 
leges, and the Graduate Fellowship Program provides stipends to students who 
plan to teach at the college level within the State. Only 3.4 percent of the 
veterans reported receiving granta from the State, with an average amount for 
those receiving such aid of $696. 
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Table 

Veterans Part lcii>at ion In State ocholarship Prograin:; 
Callfonila Veteranij 
lyjl'T-l Academic Year 



if. 1 to % 200 


35.1'/ 


$ :iOi to $ uoo 


JJ+,8 


$ 401 to $ 600 




$ 601 to $1,000 




$1,001 to $l,i>00 


6,0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


7.4 


$2,001 to $U,'jOO 


4,3 


$2,!!;01 and above 


SO 


Mean Jtate Jk:tiolar:jhip or Hrant 


$6V6 


Percent ol' Veterans iwportlnti 
:jtate :.M:holar:;hlp or Grant 


3.4*/ 



V 
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PAHTICIPATIOfj IN OTHER BENEFIT PROGRAMS 

In addition to the support available through the GI Bill, there are a variety 
of other benefit programs that can be used while attending colleges or univer- 
sities, 'rfhile not many students receive benefits from these other programs, 
for those that do they provide a significant source of support. The Student 
Resources Survey collects information about benefits received from Social 
Security, Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Other Sources, Of the vet- 
erans, 3.3 percent reported receiving benefits from Social Security, with an 
average for those receiving Social Security of $788 for the academic year. 
A small groui>— '.^ percent— of the veterans reported that they were receiving 
assistance from Welfare, in an average amount of $680. Only 2.1 percent indicate 
that they v/ere receiving assistance from Vocational Rehabilitation. The average 
amount of voc-rehab benefits received for the academic year was $660. A total 
of 3.6 percent of the veterans reported receiving undescribed "other benefits," 
with the average being $999 for the academic year, and 5.6 percent reported 
that they were eligible to purchase Food Stamps. 

Table 33 

Vete rans Participation in Other Benefit Programs 
California Ve terans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



'fVDe of Benefits 


Percent of Veterans 


Average Amount 


Rece iving 


Per Recipient 


Social Security 




$788 


We If are 


2.U 


680 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


2.1 


660 


Other 


3.6 


999 


Food Stamps 


5.6 
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ADMISSION. INTENTION, ACKIEVEKENT. AND PERSISTENCE 



A relatively small percentage of the veterans in the California sample were 

admitted to the institution ohey now attend as firat-time freahmen. Only 1I+.5 

percent wore admitted to their present inatititution as freshmen. As might be 

expected in California, more than half of the total veterans population, 51.2 

percent, were admitted as transfer students from a cotrmunity college, with 43.9 

percent transferring from an in-atate and only 2.3 percent from an out-of-state 

community college. In addition, 30»2 percent of the veterans transferred from 

another four year institution, and 4.1 percent were admitted as graduates of J» 

four-year institution . Of the ncr.-vhite group, slightly larger percentages were 

admitted as first^time freshmen and as transfers from community colleges. 

Table 34 
Method of Admission 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



Method of Admission 


Total 


'^ite 


Mon-White 








First-tLnfj Freshman 




13.8% 


16.4% 


Coranunity College Transfer 
In-State 
Out-cf -State 


48.9 
2.3 


47.8 
2.0 


52.0 
3.2 


Transfer from Four-Year 
Inr.titution 

In-Slate 

Out-of-state 


11.9 
18.3 


12.2 
20.1 


10.9 
13.0 


Graduate oi* a Four-Year 
Institution 


4.1 


4.0 


4.5 



The veterans &.otjp has high educational aspirations . In the total group, 60.0 
percent infiicat*; their intention to obtain a dft£rfle beyond the Bachelors, 
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while only 10.1 percent indicate their intention to end their education after 
receiving a certificate or two-year Associate Degree. The aspirations of the 
non-white veteran are J50mewhat lower, with only 56.1 percent anticipating a 
degree beyond the Bachelors and 13.6 percent planning on less than a Bachelor's 
Degree. ^ 

Table 35 

V HlRhest Level of Education Planned 

California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



HiRhest Level oC Education 
Planned to Complete at 
Present Colleee or Other 


Total 


'/mite 


Non-White 


Doctorate 


2kM 


25.6?; 


22.B% 


Masters or First 
Professional Degree 


35./* 


36.2 


33.3 


Bachelors 


29.6 


29.3 


30.3 


Two*Year Associate 


8.6 


7.Z. 


11.5 


Non-Degree Certificate 


1.5 


1.3 


2.1 



The average self -reported academic achievement of the total veterans group in 
California is slightly lower than "B", with a mean grade-point average of 
2.87 (i*.00 = A). The self-reported achievement of the Non-White group is 
slightly lower, with a mean of 2.73. Of the total group, 18.3 percent indi- 
cated that their grades were "mostly A's (3.50 and above), while only .7 
percent indicated they were "mostly D's (1.50 and below). 
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Table 36 

3(& If -Reported Academic Achievement in College 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Year 



How Would You Rate 
Your Academic 
Achievement in Collep.e? 


Total 


White 


Non-White 








Mostly A'r. 








(3-50 and above) 


18. 3'^ 




13. 35^ 


Mostly B's 








to 2.^0) 


55.6 


57.8 


51.0 


Mostly C's 








{2.U9 to 1.50) 


25.2 


21. U 


33/.. 3 


Mostly D's 








(below i.;;o) 


.7 


.A 


l.A 



The vast majcjrity of veterans plan to continue their education without inter- 
ruption n#jxt year. Wher, asked if they were planning to return to school in 
the fall, only 3.2 percent of the total group indicated thit they would not — 
^ind of that group 2.U percent indicated that they planned to "stop out" and 
ultimately* return. Of the total group, 11.2 percent indicated that the;/ would 
receive theii* degrees at the end of the 1971-72 academic year, and 85.5 percent 
indicated that they would be back for the fall, 1972. 
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Table 37 
.•-je If ^Reported Persiotenee 
California Veterans 
1^7 1-7 id Academig Year 



Are You Plannin/t 
tc heturn to .School 
in the Fall? 


Total 


rtTilte 


Kon-V/hi te 








Yet? 


St.. 




87. 5^. 


No, I will Het:*=:ive 








My Degree 


11.2 


12.2 


9.0 


Iio» I plan to 








"Jt op-Out" 


2.3 




2.1 


Po, I plan to 








drqp-?ut 


.9 


.7 


1.^ 
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FINANCING THE VICTbllUN:; [EDUCATION 



In -irder to provide for more direct comparijonu' of tho:;e items of coat atjsoci- 
ated with a college education which are directly under the control of the vet- 
eran, the earlier di::cu2.Tions of the educational budceta eX':luded the cost of 
tuition and fees. Similarly, the dii:cuuuions of the t>ource;i jf jiuprx^rt avail- 
able to the veteran included generally only those who reported receiving such 
ascistance. Neither of thece two meacurec provider a truly accurate picture 
of the finan'jing of the veteran^; e(lucati^>n, for he curely muot pay the tuition 
and fees assessed by the institution (particularly in view of the fact that 
the present veteran does not receive a ;;cparate allowance for tuition and fees 
as did his counterpart in World War II), and the iiourceu of support which are 
not available to the veteran are equally important In de:;cribing how he pays 
the coiit'j o£ his educati<;n. 

Financing patterns are related to human differences, and in many iniitances 
reflect the choice that the veteran maker.. One most ijnportant choice is the 
college he attends. In California, the commiinity colleges charge practically 
no tuition and fees, the public four-year ir.Lititutionii charge amount:' v/hich 
could be described ar. ranging fron. nominal to mode'ot, and the independent 
colleges generallly charge substantial amoionti: for tuition and fees, So the 
institution that the veteran cho.':es to attend influences the amount that he 
will need to finance, and presujnably the way In which he will finance. One 
veteran may chose to work heavily while attending; college; another may chase 
to borrow now and repay subsequently. These choice:: too. re fleet differing 
patterns of financing. 
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THE BUDGETS 

Previously, budgets were reported excluding the ainounts reported for tuition 
and fess. This does not provide a completely accurate picture of the amounts 
that the veteran must pay. It should alsc be ncted that the respondents to 
the Student Resource Survey v;ere asked to provide an estimate only of the 
a.Tiomits that they spent during the normal nine-m^:nth academic year. Since 
most of the veterans in the California sample are independent of their Parents 
and therefore presumably responsible for their own support during vacation and 
summer periods, an estimate of expense?; for only nine-months does not acourat*: 
\y reflect the total responsibility of the veteran. 

In the following compariiion, the budgets; for the two segments of four-year 
public education, the University of California and the California State 
University and College System, have been combined. The expenses of attending 
th^*se two segments are basically the same, and combining the amounts presents 
a more general picture of the cost of attending a four-year public college or 
university. 

The least expensive education can be obtained at the public, two-year communi- 
ty college. The mean expenditure reported by all of the veterans in the sam- 
ple attending community colleges was $1,668. Of the. veterans attendinc^ f.ommuni 
ty college, 55.8 percent reported expenditures of less than $1,500 for the 
nine-month academic year, while only 18.0 p«;rcent repoi'ted spending in excess 
of ^,3,000 for the year. 

The next-most-expensive educataon can be obtained at the public four-year col- 
leg^s and universities, where the mian expenditure reported by veterans was 
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$2,315 for the nine'-month academic year. At the public four-year colleges 
23.1 percent of the veterans reported expenditures of less than $1,500 and 
AO. 7 percent had expenditures in excess 0:' $3»000 for the year. The most ex- 
pensive education, as might be expected, in found at the independent colleges 
where the mean expenditures reported by the veterans was $A,2l6 fc the nine- 
month academic year. Only 8.2 percent of the veterans at the independent 
colleges reported tota?. nine-month expenditures of less than $1,500, while 
71.1 pe/.*cent reported expenditures of more than $3|000. Within that group, 
22.3 percent of the veterans at the independent colleges reported spending 
over $6,000 for the nine-month academic year. 

The folluwing table shows the distribution of budgets for the veterans attend 
ing the three different institutioral Lypes in the State of California. 
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Tubie 

Veteran^; Ke ported Total Iline~M^>nth Ac;adem;.f'. Year Buf jge t 
tn^^tltutlonal Type 
Call r^mla V*iteran.. 





Twt.-year 


t'-'Ur-fear 






Cotnniiuilti^ 'l illetre. 




1 miepender.t 






$ 1 to $ 200 






. 


4* "CUl to 400 


16. (. 




.6 


iP **ui to •;» uuu 


11. 


4.0 


.6 


"ft Am t' fwvi 

<P CUi. lO 'i'XyUVU 


11.2 


•>.7 


i.O 


$1,001 to $1.W 


10. 5 


7.7 


3.5 


$1,^01 to $2p000 


9.S 


10.2 


5.7 


$2,001 to $2.OT 


V.l 


13.0 


6.4 


$2,501 to ;^3,000 


7.3 


12. V 


3.4 


$3,001 to ^3,t.00 


5.8 


10.2 


7.6 


$3, SOI to $4,000 


4.4 




10.6 


$4,001 to $4,500 




6.5 


8.1 


$4,501 to $5,000 


1.7 


U.B 


8.7 


$5,001 to $6,000 


1.9 


5.7 


13.8 


$6,001 and above 


1.6 


5.1 


*:2.3 


M^an i-jcljend iture 


.-r 1,668 


$2,815 


$4,216 



The varinuy kinds of support available to the veteran — parental contribution, 
a working spouse, personal Davingc and employment, scholiirshipM and grants, 
borrowing, a.nd other benefits; — can be combined if. an infinite number of ways 
to make up the total resources available to the veteran to finance his educa-* 
tlon. The earlier discussions of participation in various klndn of support 
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■iei'cribed tYtfi average amomiLf r*=;f:eived by tho'.-*j '.•':t.er^in:. reporting ds:;lr,tCiP.ce 
I'roTi the .-ouroe. But i^inoe on' -"Jleran may chc.-.e to v:oric and another t.c bcrrov/ 
to arrive at the ?a.-ne axount oV . upi'ort., cc-ns i'lcr rattm -51* the aybrag^:; r*;'Jeive'i 
b.v the re :inien*-i: clcer. not provide an accurate plt;Lure the i*ci*s (jf a parti- 
o^-lai* kind ol* cupp^^rt ir. the total Tinan-jlng pat;»;f!.. 

Ill the I'ollowinjg anaV;'.i:i , th*? average amount 'i^r^ve'i fror. eaf.*h r.ource ha:: 
been recomputed for the total group cT veteran.- ritt^n-iing each type oi' int-titu- 
tion. For example, the ;r.ehn amount o;* ..'upport :*rom parent: or gua:xl.larui ha;* 
been calculated by divi:iisig th« total arr.ount received by the total munboi- o:' 
veterans attending each kina oi' in.."^ ituti-.n. Thi prod*j::er :;mailer nieanLj 
than thos*! rept-rted earlier, but r^pre.;eniJ a more accurat^j picture of the 
role that each kind oi' r:upport play^. in the total I'Lnancing of veterans educa- 



TK^ following graph chow;^ the* oontributl vn iron each .;oui-.-e n;- jupport. 
Clearly, the two larr*;:?t soi^r'-.es '>( uupport for the v^^ttran ar'i "uell'-help/' • 
the a.Tio';i^t he '--as i'rc\r. hiz own and hia spou:;e'j eir.plojTnent and from 
personal 3av:n^:;; and the fundy he derive-.; from the i^i Bill: 
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Community 
Colieges 



Public 
Four-Yeor 
Colleges 



(ndependem 
Colleges 



4^ 



Contribution 
J 1— 



Se/f-H0ip 



Parents I 

Corttributi^ 



1 \ r 

Grants an<f Loans 
Other Benefits \ 
J _il L 



Seif-He/p 



Parents 



Setf-Hefp 



a/. Bin 



grants and Loans 
Other Benefits 



G.I Bill 



^Other Benififs 



Grants 
antt 
Loans 



Gl Bill 



0 ♦i.ooo ^apoo ^3,000 ^,ooo ^ipoo 

Amount of Support 



..t the ccnununity colleger, 50.3 perceni. of the total rjupport. of the vei.eran 
ccr.es rrcm "sell'-help" and Ul.'i percent, t'rom'^t IHII henerif-G. The percent- 
age of conr.ribution from these sources is slifjJ'tl - less at the-piblic 
four-y^ar colle^eij. with V// percet; fiomn)*^ I'rom "tsell'-Uelp an<l 'io.O 
percent, coming from the r;i Hill. At the imlopenaeni. colle/*es and univer- 
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t»iti^s the percentage contribution is even smaller, with percent coming 

from "self-help" and '32.9 percent from the GI Bill benefits. 

The contribution from parents and guardians seems clearly related to the 
cost of education. At the lower cost community colleges t)ie parental contri- 
bution makes up only 2,2 percent of the total; at the public four-year colleges 
it comprises 3.2 percent of the total: while at the hi£):6r ccst independent j 
colleges it makes up 6.3 percent of the total. A siir.ilar pattern is seen in 
the contribution from other financial aid prcgra/ns (grants and loans) where 
at the connijniLy colleges 3,8 percent of the Lotal comes from these sources; 
at the public four-year colleges 10.6 percent, and at the independent colleges 
15. percent. Tlvrr percent of support received from "other benefits" (social 
security, welfare, vocaticnal rehabilitation, etc.) is relativ^jtly constant 
with 2.5 percent at both the comfnjnity colleges' and public four-year colleges 
and 2,U percent at the independent colleges. 

It is interesting to note that the average amount contributed from personal 
employment is nearly the same at all three types of institutions. Veterans 
at the community colleges used $1,0/^3 from personal employment, veterans at 
the public four-year colleges used $1,1/+/+, and veterans at the independent 
colleges used $1,170. 



> 
) 

i 
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Table 'i'f 

Contributions J'roiii DfrertMii I'-ourcc^; oT ; Support. 
Calirornia Vol. trans 
Academic Vear 



oource of :>apport. 


(■oinniunit.;, 
Mean 


dollcfo;; 
J'ercenL 


Vuar Collo^^es 
Mean I'erccnl 


fndep'jfnderiL 
(Jt)llegys 

M(jan Cercent 


I'arent/S and Guariiiarm 






:f- 137 


3.:?;' 




















Personal employment 
i'orsonal savings 
Spouse 

Total r>elr-.Hf?lp 


1.0/4'j 




■f;2.on 


6.7 

A7y. 


1,170 
All 

!r.ii,03A 


2A.5 


{'ir.aacial Aid 














Grants an'i iicholarsJiips 
Loann 










JJO 


7.0 
10. A 


Total Financial Aid 






uw^ 


10. 


'V 735 


Otliftr Benel'its 






lOh 




11 > 


2,1, 


ni wiii 






1,520 




1.573 




TOTAL .'lUITChT 


J'3,0lJ, 
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Educational Assistance tc Veterans: 
A Comparative Study of Three GI Bills 

ERRATA 



Page 9: Conclusion 9 should read: 

While other federally funded student aid programs are available 
to veterans to assist in the tinancing or their postsecondary 
ed ucation, it appears that participation by veterans of the Vietnam 
Conflict has been relatively small. The sinall participation of 
veterans 1nthese _ other federally funded student aid programs 
ma^ be attributable to the policy of Institutional flna'ncTaTyaid 
officers of giving priority In tne allocation of financial aid 
resources to those students with the greatest tmanclal need . 

Page 11: Paragraph following Conclusion 11, eliminate lines 6^, 7^, 8 and 
the word today from line 9 » 

Page 39: Table 6 percentages should read: 

4-year Public 42% 482 
2"year Public 39% 29_% 
Private 19« 2Z% 

Page 53: Line 9, 73.1 percent. should read 78.2 percent. 

Page 106: Line 6, 35.9 percent should read 35.4 percent. 

Page 144: Line 3, Korean and Vietnam Era.* 
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